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Preface 


One  Man’s  War  is  not  a  tale  of  glory.  It  is  a  story  of 
footslogging  that  wins  or  loses  in  the  long  run. 

But  win  or  lose  you  cannot  sustain  a  war  without  courage. 

Mike  Bosnich’s  story  is  about  courage. 

At  one  stage  in  the  story  Bosnich,  who  has  been  many 
years  away  from  the  production  floor  working  full-time  as  a 
business  agent  and  staff  organizer  for  the  union,  has  a  falling 
out  with  his  national  officers.  The  differences  between  them 
amount  to  a  matter  of  principle  for  him.  He  gives  up  his  staff 
job  and  goes  back  into  the  plant. 

This  could  be  the  stuff  of  fiction. 

I  am  sure  that  Bosnich  would  find  this  embarassing.  In  no 
way  did  he  write  for  justification,  much  less  praise. 

Nor  did  he  set  out  to  produce  literature. 

What  we  have  as  a  result  of  his  telling  his  life,  as  the  son  of 
an  immigrant  Yugoslav  worker,  as  a  conscript  in  the  Canadian 
army  during  WW11,  as  a  recruit  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labour,  as  a  full-time  representative  of  working  people,  as  a 
convert  to  international  communism,  as  a  local  politician,  as  a 
sometimes  family  man,  and  finally  as  an  aging  citizen 
wondering  where  it  all  went — what  we  have  is  truth,  truth 
about  our  own  lives. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  NDP  in  the  1960s,  I  knew  of 
the  left  wingers  in  the  United  Electrical  Workers,  and  of  the 
effects  they  had,  usually  not  good,  on  my  party’s  capacity  to 
organize  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  Peterborough,  Guelph  and 
other  areas  of  industrial  Ontario.  My  own  party’s  association 
with  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  led  me  to  see  Mike 
Bosnich  and  his  comrades  as  political  adversaries,  competitors 
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for  the  allegiance  of  the  working  people.  The  names  he 
mentions  I  knew  from  the  other  side. 

But  was  it  really  the  other  side?  The  candour  of  Mike 
Bosnich’s  account  of  his  side  of  the  struggle  leads  me  to  see 
in  him  more  of  an  ally  in  the  greater  struggle. 

Glory  is  for  heroes.  Mike  Bosnich’s  life  has  little  of  that 
kind  of  glory.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book,  he  says  to  a 
buddy  from  school  days  who  had  accused  him  of  serving  his 
own  interests:  “You  see  that  little  house  across  the  road?  My 
mother  died  in  that  house  in  1929  when  we  first  came  to 
Canada.  It  has  taken  me  more  than  forty  years  just  to  get 
across  the  road.” 

When  he  remonstrates  with  his  son,  more  in  bewilderment 
than  in  anger,  for  enrolling  in  a  business  course,  the  old, 
class-conscious  trade  unionist  gets  an  answer  suffused  with 
the  self-seeking  individualism  he  had  fought  all  his  life:  “Well, 
Dad,  you  did  your  thing,  I  have  to  do  mine.” 

This  is  not  a  novel.  It  is  truth  that  needed  telling.  It  is  as 
plain  as  the  people  that  made  the  steel  pipe  that  brings  the 
gas  from  Alberta.  And  reading  it  is  more  useful  than  taking  a 
business  course. 


John  Paul  Harney 
Sillery  Quebec 
November  1988 
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Early  Years 


His  father  had  left 
Yugoslavia  in  1924, 
leaving  behind  a 
young  wife  and  a 
five-year-old  son.  His 
mother  and  he  lived 
with  his  father’s 
brother  and  his  wife. 

His  uncle  was  un¬ 
couth,  and  was  not 
above  propositioning 
his  mother.  She  had 
to  move  out  to  a 
small  shack  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  escape  his 
advances. 

It  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  a  man  to  go 
to  Amerika — stomach 
after  bread,  as  they 
called  it.  Many  had 
left  their  villages  and  emigrated  in  order  to  escape  the  poverty, 
repression,  high  taxes  and  bureaucratic  dictatorship. 

Most  of  them  were  helped  by  loans  and/or  mortgages  on 
their  property.  ‘Godfathers’  in  the  area  would  loan  them  the 
money  for  passage.  Others  were  more  fortunate  and  had 
relatives  in  Amerika,  who  had  left  earlier  and  would  send  them 
money  for  passage  and  guarantee  their  employment  and 
upkeep  in  the  new  land. 

The  married  emigrants  had  one  of  two  ambitions — either  to 
make  enough  money  and  return  and  buy  that  piece  of  land  that 
would  make  them  independent  or  else  to  establish  a  new  life 
in  America  and  bring  their  family  over  to  the  Promised  Land. 
Some  did  neither,  and  ended  up  as  itinerant  workers  in  the 
USA  or  Canada,  never  quite  able  to  make  it  either  way. 
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After  his  father  had  been  gone  for  a  number  of  years,  his 
mother  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  survive.  Occasionally 
his  father  sent  money  and  clothing  back.  Once  he  received  a 
pair  of  leather  shoes.  Most  of  his  life  he  had  worn  the  village 
sandals,  or  had  gone  barefoot  to  school.  He  would  never 
forget  the  pungent  smell  of  the  leather  in  those  shoes.  He  was 
the  proudest  child  in  the  village  school.  He  would  sleep  with 
the  shoes  next  to  him. 


One  night  when  he  was  seven,  he  was  awakened  by 
groaning  and  moaning  from  his  mother’s  bed.  He  heard  a  man 
saying  things  to  his  mother  which  he  did  not  understand.  He 
had  to  relieve  himself,  but  he  was  afraid  to  get  out  of  bed  for 
fear  of  what  he  would  see.  He  did  not  know  if  his  mother  was 
being  hurt  by  this  man,  or  whether  they  were  doing  something 
he  knew  grown-up  people  did  to  each  other  sexually.  He  tried 
to  control  his  bladder,  but  he  could  not  hold  it.  He  wet  his 
bed,  for  fear  that  they  would  know  he  was  not  asleep.  For 
many  years  after  that,  when  he  awoke  from  bladder  pressure, 
he  would  resist  getting  up  until  it  was  too  late. 
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In  1929,  his  father  was  able  to  make  enough  to  send  money 
for  their  passage  to  Canada.  It  was  six  months  after  she 
arrived  that  his  mother  died  of  a  burst  appendix.  She  had 
been  sick  all  the  way  over  on  the  seven-day  boat  trip  from 
Cherbourg,  to  Halifax.  When  she  arrived  in  Canada,  she  was 
afraid  to  go  to  a  doctor.  His  father  thought  it  was  just  the 
change  in  food  and  water  that  was  causing  her  discomfort, 
but  by  the  time  a  doctor  was  called,  her  appendix  had  burst, 
and  the  operation  was  too  late. 

For  the  next  three 
years,  his  father  was 
forced  to  rent  a  room 
in  various  boarding 
houses.  Boarding 
houses  were  places 
that  other  immigrants 
rented  out  to  single 
men.  The  wife  of  the 
homeowner  cooked 
and  cleaned  for 
payment.  His  father’s 
situation  was  more 
difficult,  because  a 
woman  who  ran  a 
boarding  house 
didn’t  want  both  a 
man  and  a  child  to 
take  care  of.  For  this 
reason,  Bosnich  had 
many  temporary 
mothers,  some  of 
whom  threw  them  out 
because  of  his 
bed-wetting. 

He  found  out,  many  years  later,  from  his  father,  that  he  had 
once  considered  remarriage. 

“What  happened?” 

“Well,  there  was  this  Auntie  Milka,  who  had  never  married. 
She  was  about  my  age.  I  asked  her  sister  if  she  would  ask 


Milka  if  she  would  be  interested.” 
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“Then?” 

“A  meeting  was  arranged  at  her  family  home,  and  I  was 
invited  over  to  discuss  the  matter  with  her  and  her  family.” 

“Yes?” 

“The  whole  thing  fell  through.” 

“But  why?” 

“Because  I  got  mad  and  left.  The  first  thing  she  wanted  to 
know  was  how  much  life  insurance  I  had.” 

“Well,  after  all,  this  was  sort  of  a  business  deal;  you 
weren’t  in  love  with  her.” 

“Sure,  but  she  could  have  been  more  sensitive  about  it.” 

His  father  laughed. 

“Getting  married  when  you  are  young  and  impetuous  is  just 
as  bad  as  a  commercial  marriage.” 

“So  why  didn’t  you  get  married  later?” 

“While  you  were  young,  no  woman  wanted  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  taking  care  of  a  young  boy  who  wet  the  bed 
and  later,  after  you  grew  up,  /  wasn’t  interested.” 

It  was  sometimes  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  explain  to  his 
father  why  he  had  the  problem  of  wetting  the  bed  when  he 
was  younger.  He  realized  that  the  explanation  would  open  the 
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door  to  embarrassing  speculation  on  something  he  was  not 
sure  about — his  mother’s  fidelity. 

Bosnich  grew  to  realize  that  a  woman  left  alone  should  not 
be  expected  to  wait  indefinitely.  Many  village  women  had  never 
again  seen  their  husbands  after  they  had  emigrated  to 
Amerika. 


Zombie 
Soldier:  1941 


“Hey,  Zombie,  report  to  Lieutenant  Watson  at  10:00  hours,  he 
wants  to  have  a  talk  with  you,”  barked  the  sergeant.  Private 
Bosnich  did  not  like  the  term  Zombie,  it  never  failed  to  rankle 
him.  Zombie  was  the  name  given  to  Canadian  soldiers  who 
would  not  join  the  Canadian  Volunteer  Army.  The  Canadian 
government  had  passed  the  National  Resources  Mobilization 
Act  (NRMA),  which  established  conscription  for  basic 
training.  This  was  later  extended  to  service  in  Canada  for  an 
extended  period,  but  overseas  service  in  the  Canadian  Army 
was  strictly  on  a  volunteer  basis,  until  the  last  few  months  of 
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the  war.  The  Zombies  or  walking  dead  served  basic  and 
advanced  training  with  soldiers  who  had  joined  the  Active  or 
Volunteer  Army  of  Canada.  This  arrangement  was  a  deliberate 
policy  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  reluctant  to  shame  them  into 
volunteering.  The  pressure  was  further  applied  during  training. 
All  of  the  instructors,  NCOs  (Non-Commissioned  Officers)  and 
officers  were  members  of  the  old  Permanent  Force.  The 
situation  was  aggravated  by  soldiers  who  resented  the 
Zombies.  In  their  eyes,  the  Zombies  would  not  carry  their 
share  of  the  load.  There  was  a  constant  effort  by  the  officers 
to  convince  the  NRMA  soldier  to  ‘go  active’.  Bosnich  knew 
why  Lieutenant  Watson  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

Zombies  were  selected  on  an  alphabetical  basis  for 
interviews.  Some  of  the  “A’s”  had  reported  the  general  line  of 
persuasion  followed  by  the  interviewing  officer.  This  was 
running  through  Bosnich’s  mind  as  he  marched  across  the 
parade  square  to  the  Intelligence  HQ. 

He  saluted  in  front  of  the  desk,  and  was  asked  to  sit  down 
by  Lieutenant  Watson,  who  waved  him  to  a  chair  and  offered 
him  a  cigarette. 

“No,  thanks,  Sir,  I  don’t  smoke.” 

“Well  now,  Private  Bosnich.  you  have  been  here  at 
Brantford  for  almost  a  week  now... How  do  you  like  it?” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right.” 

“I  see  by  your  file  you  were  born  in  19 19... let’s  see,  that 
makes  you  twenty-one  now,  right?” 

“Yes... Sir.” 

“Of  course,  according  to  this  you  were  born  on  October 
23,  1919. ..why  you’re  twenty-one  this  month,  as  a  matter  of 
fact...” 

The  lieutenant  spoke  as  if  he  had  made  a  major 
discovery — and  Bosnich  didn’t  correct  the  error  about  his  age. 

“I  guess  so... Sir.  I  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  birthdays.” 

“Ah,  but  this  is  a  special  birthday,  Private  Bosnich. 
Congratulations.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir.” 

“Twenty-one  is  a  very  important  time  of  life.  You  are  now 
old  enough  to  be  able  to  make  decisions  on  your  own.  You’re 
a  man,  now.” 
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The  lieutenant  beamed. 

“I’ve  been  on  my  own  for  a  long  time.” 

“Ah,  yes.  I  know  your  mother  died  when  you  were 
ten...  right?” 

“That’s  right.” 

“But  your  father  is  still  living.” 

“That’s  right... Sir.” 

Each  time  he  said  ‘Sir’  he  spat  it  out.  This  was  the  first 
phase  of  the  operation.  First,  they  established  a  mutual 
ground  with  you — showing  interest  in  your  family.  Next — work 
on  your  ego. 

“Hmm,  born  in  Yugoslavia,  of  Serbian  extraction.  I  say,  this 
is  interesting.  You  speak  five  languages... Serbian,  Croatian, 
Russian,  Ukrainian  and  Polish.” 

“Well,  not  quite... Serbian  and  Croatian  are  almost  identical; 
only  the  alphabet  is  different.  But  Russian,  Ukrainian  and 
Polish  are  all  Slavic  languages  and  if  you  speak  one  of  them 
you  can  speak  and  understand  the  others  fairly  well... at  least 
well  enough  to  get  along.” 

“Ah  yes,  I  see.” 

There  was  a  long  pause  as  the  lieutenant  read  on. 

Finally  he  looked  up  and  studied  Bosnich. 

“You  know,  Bosnich,  a  man  with  your  knowledge  could  be 
very  valuable  to  the  army.” 

Bosnich  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Now  comes  the  pitch,” 
he  thought. 

“Why,  we  need  men  of  your  calibre  in  the  Intelligence 
Section.  There’s  a  crying  need  for  people  who  can  act  as 
interpreters  and  interrogation  officers.  Of  course,  not  in 
Canada.  But  the  war  will  probably  go  on  for  some  time  and  in 
Europe  you  would  be  invaluable.” 

He  observed  the  effect  of  his  words  on  Bosnich. 

“Of  course,  I  can’t  guarantee  that  if  you  join  ‘active’  you 
will  get  into  Intelligence,  but  with  your  background  and 
knowledge,  it’s  almost  a  sure  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will 
personally  recommend  that  you  be  selected  for  special 
consideration.” 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  loud  voice  of  a  drill  sergeant 
came  floating  into  the  room  from  the  parade  square. 
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“Squad. . .Halt.  A-boooout. . .Turn! ” 

The  raucous  bellow  of  the  sergeant  broke  the  spell.  The 
lieutenant  glanced  out  the  window  with  obvious  irritation. 

“Well  now,  Mike,  what  do  you  say?” 

He  was  just  about  to  say  “No,”  emphatically,  when  he 
remembered  the  other  men  who  had  come  back  from  their 
interviews.  They  had  received  a  razzing  from  the  ‘actives’  after 
the  word  got  around  that  they  had  not  joined.  Although  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  he  sensed  now  that  to  avoid  pressure, 
to  make  his  life  bearable,  he  must  play  for  time. 

“Well,  Sir,  I  would  like  to  consider  this  matter  for  a  while 
longer.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  branch  of  the  service  I  would 
like.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  stay  in  infantry,  you  can  choose  the 
Tank  Corps  or  Artillery,  or  even  the  Medical  Corps,  if  you 
wish.” 

“No,  Sir,  I  wasn’t  referring  to  the  army.  I  was  considering 
the  navy  or  air  force.” 

“Oh,  I  see.” 

The  lieutenant  was  thrown  off  balance.  He  had  not 
considered  that  possibility,  but  he  was  quick  to  recover. 

“You  have  a  good  chance  for  advancement  in  the  army. 
You  must  remember  that  while  you  have  great  potential,  your 
education  is  limited.  According  to  the  record,  you  did  not  go 
to  high  school.” 

“What’s  that  got  to  do  with...” 

“The  Air  Force  takes  only  recruits  with  junior  matriculation 
or  better,  and  the  Navy  is  just  as  selective.  I  am  afraid  you 
wouldn’t  qualify,  Bosnich.” 

Bosnich  knew  that  he  would  have  to  do  some  fancy 
footwork. 

“I  think  I  had  better  have  a  talk  with  my  father  first,  Sir... If 
you  don’t  mind.” 

He  knew  that  there  would  be  no  leave  for  the  first  thirty 
days  of  training  and  that  would  at  least  give  him  two  more 
weeks  to  stall. 

“O.K.,  O.K.,  Private  Bosnich,  I  don’t  want  to  pressure 
you,  take  your  time.  Any  time  you  change  your  mind,  come  and 
see  me.” 
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The  lieutenant  sighed. 

Bosnich  saluted.  As  he  had  turned  to  leave,  Lieutenant 
Watson  said: 

“Tell  Sergeant  McDougalltoreporttome  as  soon  as  he  can.” 

He  marched  back  across  the  parade  square  to  join  his 
platoon.  They  were  drilling  up  and  down  the  square,  following 
Sergeant  McDougall’s  orders.  He  realized  that  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  inquisition. 

Lieutenant  Watson  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  as 
Sergeant  McDougall  entered  and  saluted. 

“You  wanted  to  see  me,  Sir?” 

“Sit  down,  Sergeant.  I  want  to  discuss  this  recruiting 
business  with  you.” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“I  just  got  through  talking  to  Private  Bosnich.  I  have  also 
talked  to  five  others  and  none  of  them  would  join.  There  is 
something  wrong  here.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is.  Ordinarily  a 
youngster  would  jump  at  the  chance  of  serving  in  the 
Intelligence  Section... you  know,  the  cloak  and  dagger  stuff 
that  the  Hollywood  boys  dish  out  appeals  to  most  boys... But 
take  this  Bosnich... he  just  sits  there,  doesn’t  say  much,  but  I 
can  sense  he  has  a  resentment  built  up  in  him  somewhere.  He 
made  some  excuse  that  he  was  considering  the  navy  or  air 
force.  I  know  that  he  didn’t  mean  it,  though.  If  he  wanted  to, 
he  could  have  tried  to  join  there  long  ago.” 

The  lieutenant  seemed  to  be  talking  to  himself  rather  than 
to  Sergeant  McDougall.  Finally,  he  turned  directly  to  the 
sergeant. 

“You’ve  been  in  the  army  a  long  time,  Sergeant.  What’s 
your  opinion  of  these  kids... Why  won’t  they  join?” 

“Well,  Sir. ..I  don’t  really  know.  Some  join  the  service 
because  they  have  a  sense  of  duty.  Others  join  because  they 
want  to  travel  and  think  it  will  be  fun  to  play  soldier;  on  the 
other  hand,  some  have  joined  because  they  could  not  get 
work,  or  didn’t  want  to  work,  and  the  army  was  a  free  meal 
ticket.  But  during  wartime,  it’s  a  little  different.  It  could  be 
they  are  chicken  and  don’t  want  to  go  overseas.” 

“Maybe  it’s  a  little  of  all  of  these  things.  The  thing  to  do  is 
to  find  out  what  it  is  that  bothers  each  one  personally.  The 
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records  show  their  civilian  background,  you  know,  the 
usual — job,  schooling,  family,  age  and  so  on. ..but  nothing 
about  a  man’s  insides...” 

The  sergeant  thought  for  a  while. 

“That  kind  of  information  is  hard  to  get.  Who  knows  what  a 
man  thinks — what’s  eating  him.” 

“Yes,  that’s  right,  but  there  is  a  way.” 

“What  do  you  have  in  mind?” 

“You  ever  hear  of  the  buddy  system,  Sergeant?” 

“Yes...” 

“Well,  most  of  the  platoon  now  are  about  equally  split,  half 
zombies  and  half  ‘active’.  So  let’s  try  a  little  experiment.” 

He  beamed  as  the  idea  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind. 

“Now  listen,  carefully.  This  is  what  we’ll  do...” 

Bosnich  was  not  to  know  about  this  plan  for  some  months. 
The  next  morning  “A”  platoon  was  moved  from  their  old  hut 
across  the  parade  square.  Each  soldier  came  into  the  hut 
carrying  his  kit  bag,  and  he  was  assigned  to  a  bunk  by  the 
sergeant.  One  ‘active’  was  in  each  lower  bunk  and  one  NRMA 
man  on  the  upper.  The  sergeant  called  for  attention. 

“I  want  you  all  to  get  this  straight.” 

He  paused  for  effect. 

“It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there  is  friction  between 
the  ‘active’  and  the  NRMA  boys.  This  has  got  to  stop.  We  are 
all  members  of  the  Canadian  Army  now.  You  are  here  to 
become  soldiers.  The  Army  is  not  a  mutual  admiration  society, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  neither  is  it  a  place  where  you  fight 
each  other...” 

He  raised  his  voice. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  esprit  de  corps ?  Well,  that  means 
that  you  feel  you  belong  to  and  are  proud  of  your  outfit.  Every 
soldier  works  for  the  good  of  his  unit.  There’s  a  prize  and  an 
extra  leave  for  the  platoon  that  is  the  best  in  the  competition 
at  the  end  of  your  first  two  months’  training.  We  want  to  win 
that  prize... You  hear?  Now,  let’s  get  cracking.  That’s  all. 
Dismiss.” 

The  babble  of  voices  started  immediately. 

“Esprit  the  corps,  my  eye.”  A  voice  emerged  from  the 
babble.  “What  we  need  is  some  spirit  in  these  corpses,  of  the 
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Seagram  variety,  then  you’ll  see  some  action.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that  pennant  they  have  for  a  prize,  but 
that  extra  leave  sounds  good  to  me,”  somebody  else  added. 

The  good-natured  exchanges  continued.  Bosnich  stretched 
out  on  his  bunk,  his  hands  clasped  under  the  back  of  his 
head.  He  contemplated  the  ceiling. 

“Well,”  Bosnich  was  thinking.  “This  is  a  switch.  Everything 
is  going  to  be  sweetness  and  light  from  now  on.” 

He  recalled  the  story  about  the  father  who  wanted  to  teach 
his  son  about  human  nature. 

The  father  had  told  the  son  to  climb  on  the  kitchen  table. 
After  the  boy  was  on  top,  he  said:  “O.K.,  son,  jump  off  and 
I’ll  catch  you.”  Just  as  the  boy  leaped  off,  the  father  stepped 
aside  and  the  youngster  crashed  to  the  floor.  After  the  tears 
had  subsided,  the  father  admonished  the  boy:  “Now,  let  that 
be  a  lesson  to  you:  from  now  on  don’t  trust  anybody.”  While 
he  was  thus  musing,  the  door  to  the  hut  was  flung  open  and 
in  marched  Corporal  Jones.  Jones  had  moved  in  the  night 
before.  It  was  a  practice  that  the  corporals  slept  in  the  same 
hut  with  the  privates,  while  the  sergeants  warranted  a  hut  of 
their  own,  had  their  own  mess  hall,  and  a  wet  canteen. 

Corporal  Jones  shouted.  “All  right,  men,  you  will  report  to 
the  MO  in  half  an  hour.  After  you  get  your  needle,  you  can 
have  the  rest  of  the  day  off.  Just  in  case  you  don’t  know  what 
MO  is,  it  means  medical  officer.” 

The  army  had  a  fetish  about  abbreviations: 

CB  was  Confined  to  Barracks. 

CO  meant  Commanding  Officer. 

2IC  meant  Second  in  Command. 

The  recruit  soon  learned  there  was  no  end  to  it. 

Corporal  Jones  was  a  man  in  his  forties.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  regular  army  for  over  twenty  years.  At  various 
times,  he  had  been  a  sergeant,  but  had  been  busted  down 
because  of  his  liking  for  the  grape.  New  recruits  liked  him. 
Other  NCOs  took  for  granted  recruits  were  ignorant  of  army 
procedures  and  would  have  to  learn  the  hard  way.  Corporal 
Jones  went  out  of  the  way  to  explain  and  make  it  easier  to 
adjust.  He  would  have  retired  on  pension  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  war  breaking  out.  He  had  signed  on  for  another  stretch. 
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He  would  have  been  a  duck  out  of  water  on  civvy  street.  His 
whole  life  was  the  army. 

“All  the  ‘active’  men  will  report  at  1400  hours  to  2B  lecture 
room.  All  right,  follow  me.” 

Days  went  by  without  incident.  There  was  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  relationships  in  the  hut.  There  was  still  the 
usual  amount  of  argument  and  bickering  that  you  would 
normally  find  when  some  sixty  youngsters  were  confined  to 
the  same  hut  and  spent  day  after  day  together  in  lecture  rooms 
and  on  the  parade  square.  However,  there  were  no  more 
insinuations  or  open  cracks  about  the  difference  in  status.  The 
difference  was  most  obvious  in  the  dress.  Active  soldiers  wore 
the  hats  of  their  regiment.  Most  of  the  ‘actives’  in  “A”  platoon 
had  joined  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  a  regiment 
with  headquarters  in  Hamilton.  Others  were  scattered  amongst 
the  Toronto  Scottish  and  other  Highland  regiments.  The 
NRMA  men  wore  the  regular  army-issue  wedge  caps. 

Bosnich  had  become  familiar  with  Ken  Lawson,  who  slept 
in  the  bunk  below  him.  Lawson  had  attached  himself  to 
Bosnich  and  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  friendly.  They  called 
each  other  Ken  and  Mike.  Lawson  was  about  the  same  age  as 
Bosnich.  He  came  from  Hamilton,  Ontario.  He  had  been  in  his 
second  year  of  university  when  he  had  decided  to  join  up.  He 
had  his  heart  set  on  being  an  engineer.  He  had  joined  the 
Royal  Canadian  Engineers,  where  he  would  be  assigned  when 
he  finished  basic  training.  His  father  owned  a  contracting 
company  in  Hamilton,  building  roads  and  bridges  under 
provincial  government  contracts. 

Lawson  could  have  gone  to  Royal  Military  College  at 
Kingston,  Ontario.  His  father  had  wanted  to  send  him  there. 
The  old  man,  as  he  called  his  father,  had  been  an  engineer  in 
the  army  during  the  First  World  War  and  had  his  heart  set  on 
Ken  following  in  his  footsteps.  Ken  had  other  ideas.  He  didn’t 
like  the  idea  of  going  to  a  school  where  the  discipline  was  on 
military  lines.  He  preferred  a  school  with  less  stringent 
regulations.  He  also  liked  a  good  time  and  had  the  money  for 
it.  Besides,  there  were  no  girls  at  RMC. 

After  training  hours  in  the  evening,  Bosnich  and  Lawson 
would  get  together  for  a  beer  in  the  canteen.  Occasionally 
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they  would  go  out  to  a  little  restaurant  for  an  extra  bite. 

They  got  to  know  each  other.  The  conversation  swung 
away  from  girls  and  the  army  to  their  private  lives.  Bosnich  was 
surprised  to  see  Lawson  showed  a  keen  interest  in  his 
background.  They  got  into  political  discussions  until  late  in 
the  night. 

One  Saturday  night  they  had  had  a  few  beers  in  a  hotel  in 
town,  and  didn’t  have  to  report  to  camp  until  midnight.  The 
conversation  got  around  to  religion. 

“Tell  me  something,  will  you  Mike?  I  noticed  the  last  couple 
of  Sunday  mornings  that  you  come  on  church  parade,  but  you 
never  go  into  the  service... Why?” 

Bosnich  laughed  and  replied  that  he  didn’t  belong  to  the 
Protestant  or  Catholic  faith. 

“Come  now.  You’re  not  Jewish  or  Moslem  so  you  must 
belong  to  the  Catholics  or  Protestants.” 

“Well,  you  may  not  believe  this,  but  1  don’t.” 

“What  do  you  mean... that  you  don’t  believe  in  God?” 

“No... I  didn’t  say  that.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  mean?  Are  you  an  atheist?” 

“That’s  the  same  thing  they  asked  me  when  I  got  in  the 
army.  I  just  don’t  know.” 

“Well  then,  you  must  be  what  they  call  an  agnostic  or 
something.” 

“I  don’t  know  what’s  an  agnostic,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
but  when  they  asked  me  what  religion  I  belonged  to,  I  told  the 
clerk  I  didn’t  have  any  religion.  You  should  have  seen  the  look 
on  his  face.  So  he  asked  me  what  religion  my  father  belonged 
to,  and  I  told  him  the  same  as  mine... none.  He  persisted,  and 
finally  established  that  most  Serbians  are  Eastern  Orthodox, 
so  my  record  shows  E.O.” 

“Well  then,  what  is  Eastern  Orthodox?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  it’s  the  same  as  Protestant.  I  know  that  it’s 
not  Catholic,  because  back  in  the  village  I  came  from,  they 
were  always  fighting  each  other.  You  may  not  believe  this,  but 
I  have  seen  men  kill  each  other  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs.” 

“Oh  come  now,  Mike,  that’s  hard  to  believe.” 
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“Maybe  it’s  hard  to  believe,  for  you,  but  I’ll  tell  you 
something  else.  When  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  the  school 
in  our  village  burned  down  and  we  had  to  go  to  the  next 
village  for  our  classes.  Now  the  people  in  the  next  village  were 
mostly  Croatians,  and  they  are  Catholics.  All  of  us  kids  just 
dreaded  the  thought  of  going  over  there...” 

“Why?” 

“Well,  because  they  used  to  stone  us  when  we  went 
through  their  village.  The  other  kids,  I  mean.” 

“But  for  goodness  sake,  why  would  kids  do  a  thing  like 
that?” 

“People  over  there,  in  Yugoslavia  that  is,  take  their  religion 
seriously,  and  they  set  the  example  for  their  children.  You  see, 
the  Serbs  are  called  ulahs  and  the  Catholic  Croatians  are 
called  shokci.  These  are  sort  of  nicknames,  but  they  have  a 
long  history  behind  them.  The  Croatians  were  under 
Austria-Hungary,  for  many  years  before  the  First  World  War; 
the  Serbians  were  under  Turkish  domination  for  500  years.  You 
will  remember  it  was  a  Serbian  by  the  name  of  Gavrilo  Princip 
who  killed  that  Austrian  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  started  the 
First  World  War.  At  least  it  was  used  as  an  excuse  to  start  the 
war.  Anyway,  after  the  First  War,  Croatia  and  Serbia  were 
joined  together,  along  with  Slovenia  and  parts  of  Macedonia 
to  make  one  country — Yugoslavia.  Yugoslavia  means  the  land 
of  the  southern  Slavs. 

“But  the  honeymoon  wasn’t  even  over,  before  cracks  began 
to  appear  in  the  marriage.  You  see,  the  Serbians  got  all  the 
positions  of  importance  in  the  government,  and  even  the  king 
was  Serbian.  The  Croatians  naturally  resented  this,  and  fought 
back.  For  over  twenty  years  now,  they  have  fought  each  other 
because  of  this,  and  religion  is  one  of  the  weapons.  You 
know  something  of  what  happened  just  lately  when  Hitler 
invaded  Yugoslavia.  He  used  the  split  between  the  two 
groups  to  walk  in.  Even  today,  they  are  not  united,  and  they 
fight  each  other  harder  than  they  fought  the  Germans.  I  hope 
someday  it  will  change... but  who  knows. 

“In  the  middle  of  all  of  this  religious  difference,  the  priests 
and  ‘popes’,  as  they  call  them  over  there,  forget  their  preaching 
of  brotherly  love  and  peace,  and  urge  their  followers  to  kill. 
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“You  don’t  have  to  go  to  Yugoslavia  to  see  this... The 
Italian  Pope  blesses  the  Italian  troops  and  they  kill,  the  British 
church  blesses  the  Tommy  and  he  fights  to  kill  Germans,  the 
German  apostles  of  the  Church  of  Christ  bless  and  sanctify 
their  own  brand  of  killers  and  they  are  today  killing  Jews  by 
the  thousands.  Yet  they  all  claim  to  believe  in  the  same  God.” 

His  voice  grew  more  passionate. 

“This  is  religion.  This  is  the  church  they  ask  me  to  believe 
in... No  way!” 

Lawson  was  taken  aback  by  Bosnich’s  passion.  He  looked 
around,  embarrassed.  There  were  a  few  soldiers  standing  at  a 
table  in  the  far  corner  and  some  civilians  huddled  around  a 
radio  listening  to  the  ten  o’clock  news.  Lawson  took  a  drink 
from  his  glass  and  turned  to  him. 

“You  know,  what  you  say  is  true,  but  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  believing  in  God.  After  all,  these  so-called  ministers  of 
the  church  are  only  people  and  just  because  they  don’t  always 
practice  what  they  preach  is  no  reason  why  you  can’t  believe 
in  God.  Is  it?” 

“Oh,  yes  it  is.  One  can  only  believe  in  something  that  is  a 
fact  something  that  you  can  see  and  feel.  All  the  rest  is 
speculation.” 

“But  there  is  evidence  of  a  Supreme  Being.” 

“What  kind  of  evidence?” 

“Well,  take  a  look  around  you.  The  days,  the  nights,  the 
seasons  of  the  year.  How  things  grow  and  die.  Everything  has 
its  order.  Even  the  universe  around  us  has  its  system.  These 
things  didn’t  just  happen  by  themselves,  somebody  or 
something  must  have...” 

“Yes,  yes. ..I’ve  heard  that  story  before.  Darwin  has  a 
theory,  too.  If  somebody  or  someone,  God  I  presume,  runs  all 
of  these  things,  that  does  not  prove  anything.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  it  doesn’t  give  you  the  answer  to  the  next 
question.  The  one  that  bothers  me...” 

“What’s  that?” 

“Well,  if  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  where  did  he,  or  it, 
come  from — who  made  him?” 

Lawson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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“I  guess  you  just  have  faith  or  you  don’t.” 

“No,  it  goes  even  deeper  than  that.  It  is  a  social  question. 
It  is  a  question  of  conforming.  Back  in  ancient  times  people 
believed  in  tree  gods.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  a  god  for  every 
occasion,  one  of  war,  one  of  love,  one  of  hate,  and  so  on.  The 
Romans  were  the  same.  Each  of  these  so-called  religions  came 
into  being  because  of  fear — not  because  of  love.  They  all 
evolved  or  were  invented  because  of  the  need  to  relieve  a 
personal  fear,  or  to  maintain  a  group  in  power.  We  know  today 
that  these  religions  were  all  myths.  Yet,  now  as  then,  people 
believe.  Why?” 

“Yes,  why?” 

“Why,  because  it  is  much  easier  to  believe.  If  you  believe, 
you  belong  with  the  crowd.  If  you  don’t,  you  are  ostracized, 
you  are  looked  upon  as  a  rebel.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
don’t  believe  and  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  you’re  in  trouble. 
So  most  people  will  go  along — what  have  they  got  to  lose?” 

“All  right,  where  do  you  sit?  What  is  your  philosophy  of 
life?” 

“Philosophy?  Well,  I  guess  I  have  a  philosophy,  although  I 
had  never  considered  it  in  that  way  before.  Mostly,  I  know 
what  it  is  that  I  don’t  like  about  life  and  the  system  under 
which  we  live.  I  don’t  like  these  holier-than-thou  people  who 
go  to  church  once  a  week,  on  Sunday,  and  then  figure  it  gives 
them  a  licence  to  screw  their  fellow  man  the  other  six  days  of 
the  week.  I  don’t  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  attitude  of 
superiority — at  least  not  the  people  who  call  themselves  white, 
as  compared  to  those  of  us  who  are  of  foreign  extraction. 
You’d  be  surprised  how  many  people  in  Canada  are 
prejudiced  against  what  they  call  polacks,  wops  and  hunkies.” 

“What’s  a  wop  or  a  hunky?” 

“Well,  a  wop  is  an  Italian  and  a  hunkie  generally  is 
anybody  who  is  of  foreign  birth.  You  may  not  know  about 
these  things  because  you  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
tracks.  But,  if  you  lived  in  Crowland  and  in  some  sections  of 
Hamilton,  for  that  matter  in  any  industrial  town  and  had  a 
name  like  Bosnich,  you’d  soon  find  out.” 

The  lights  in  the  beverage  room  flicked  off  and  on  again. 
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Closing  time.  Lawson  and  Bosnich  got  up.  The  night  was 
clear  and  cool.  They  decided  to  walk  the  two  miles  back.  The 
conversation  continued. 

They  left  the  outskirts  of  town  and  walked  along  the 
highway.  Lawson  spoke. 

“I  can  understand  your  bitterness,  but  you  can’t  blame  the 
whole  country  for  the  ignorance  of  a  few  people.” 

“I’m  not  bitter,  at  least  not  against  people.  What  rankles  me 
is  the  system.  I  guess  it  was  one  of  them  philosopher  fellows 
who  once  said  ‘We  are  all  products  of  our  environment.’  It’s 
the  environment  that  makes  us  mad.” 

“Well,  Christ,  man,  it’s  a  free  country.  Nobody  asked  you  to 
come  to  Canada.” 

“That’s  not  so.  Maybe  they  didn’t  ask  me,  but  they  sure 
opened  the  doors  for  a  lot  of  us  immigrants.  Like  my  father,  for 
example.  He  left  Yugoslavia  because  of  the  poverty,  and 
because  he  was  led  to  believe  that  money  grew  on  trees  in 
Canada.” 

“Who  do  you  mean  by  they?” 

“They?  By  they,  I  mean  the  builders  of  the  railroad  and  the 
owners  of  the  factories.  They  wanted  a  lot  of  cheap  labour 
available,  to  help  them  open  up  the  country.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  that?” 

“There’s  nothing  wrong  with  that  as  far  as  it  goes.  It’s 
what  came  after  that  made  the  difference.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  after  the  railroads  and  the  factories  were  built  and 
after  the  big  shots  made  their  fortune,  they  didn’t  give  a  damn 
about  the  ordinary  working  Joe.  While  there  was  work,  it  was 
for  starvation  wages.  A  man  was  lucky  if  he  could  make  ends 
meet.  If  the  workers  didn’t  like  it,  and  they  talked  about 
unions,  or  went  on  strike,  they  were  soon  told  to  move  on. 
There  were  lots  of  others  waiting  for  their  jobs.  After  the  1929 
crash,  it  was  even  worse.  My  father,  like  most  other  workers, 
was  lucky  to  get  work  one  or  two  days  a  month. 

“If  he  wanted  to  work  badly  enough — and  who  didn’t, — he 
had  to  buy  the  boss  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  or  turn  over  part  of 
his  pay.  You  should  have  seen  them  line  up  every  morning  at 
the  factory  gate  and  wait  for  the  bosses  to  come  out.  They 
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would  look  around  and  pick  up  a  few  of  the  men  from  the 
crowd  and  send  the  rest  home.  When  I  went  to  school,  I 
would  wait  every  morning  until  8:30  and  if  my  father  did  not 
come  back  home,  I  knew  he  would  be  working  that  day — so  I 
had  to  pack  his  lunch  and  bring  it  to  the  factory  for  him.  Back 
in  1933,  even  that  stopped.  There  was  just  no  work.  From 
then  on,  we  lived  off  relief — two  dollars  a  week  on  a  voucher. 
So  when  I  was  fifteen  years  old,  I  quit  school  and  got  a  job  in 
a  baker’s  shop  for  seven  dollars  a  week,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  a 
day.  But,  that  didn’t  last  long — after  a  few  weeks  a  married 
man  took  the  job  away  from  me  for  five  dollars  a  week.” 

“Well,  what  the  hell  did  you  expect?  Everybody  was  in  the 
same  boat.” 

“Anyway,  I  got  a  chance  to  come  to  Toronto  and  work  for  a 
printing  shop.  They  paid  me  seven  dollars  a  week  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  learn  the  printing  trade.  That  lasted  for  less  than 
two  years  and  then  they  had  to  cut  back  on  staff  because  of  a 
shortage  of  business.  So,  from  1938  to  October  1939,  I 
bummed  the  country,  riding  freight  trains  from  one  town  to 
another,  looking  for  a  job.” 

“How  did  you  live?” 

“Oh,  you  learn  fast.  One  time  I  worked  for  a  farmer  for  one 
month  for  food.  I  worked  part  of  one  summer  at  Sunnyside 
Beach  in  Toronto,  as  a  lifeguard.  That  paid  better.  I  got  twelve 
dollars  per  week  for  twelve  hours  a  day.  Later  on  I  went  to 
Windsor  and  lived  off  a  friend  of  the  family  for  about  two 
months.  He  had  a  grocery  store.  There,  I  learned  that  milk 
bottles  were  refunded  at  five  cents  each.  From  then  on, 
whenever  I  got  hungry  in  some  town,  I  stole  milk.  After  I  drank 
it,  I  sold  the  bottles  and  used  the  money  to  buy  baloney  and 
bread.” 

“That’s  a  cute  trick.” 

“Yes,  but  baloney  and  bread  got  awful  monotonous  after  a 
while.  On  my  way  back  from  Windsor  to  Welland,  I  heard  from 
a  bunch  of  boys  on  the  freight  train  that  some  canning  factory 
in  Leamington  was  hiring  men  to  load  boats  of  canned  goods 
at  the  docks,  and  I  decided  I  would  stop  off  there.  Well,  when 
I  hopped  off  the  freight  and  got  to  the  docks,  it  was  late  in  the 
afternoon.  I  headed  into  town  to  scrape  up  something  to  eat. 
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“It  was  the  end  of  August,  and  I  looked  for  the  biggest 
house  in  town  that  had  a  big  lawn  that  needed  cutting.  After 
a  few  tries,  I  got  fifty  cents  for  cutting  a  lawn.  That  night,  I  ate 
like  a  king.  The  problem  was  where  to  sleep.  1  tried  a  few 
cabin  owners,  but  they  wanted  one  dollar  for  the  night.  I  only 
had  fifteen  cents  left  on  me  and  I  wanted  to  save  that  for 
lunch.  I  knew  it  was  hard  work  and  I  didn’t  want  to  work  all 
day  on  an  empty  stomach.  I  had  a  blanket  with  me  in  my  bag 
and  I  headed  for  the  beach.  After  a  swim,  I  ate  the  rest  of  my 
food  that  I  had  bought  with  the  ‘grass’  money.  I  dug  myself  a 
trench  in  the  sand  in  the  lee  of  a  sand  dune,  high  up  on  the 
beach  amongst  some  shrubs,  and  stretched  out  to  sleep.  The 
next  morning,  I  reported  at  the  docks,  bright  and  early.  At 
least  I  thought,  I  was  early.  When  I  got  there  I  was  surprised 
to  find  about  two  hundred  other  guys.  I  had  run  into  a  real 
‘shape  up’  method  of  hiring.” 

“What  do  you  mean  ‘shape  up’?” 

“The  hiring  boss  came  out  and  walked  around.  Every  once 
in  a  while  he  slipped  something  into  a  man’s  hand  and  that 
man  went  to  work.  He  picked  out  about  fifty  men  and 
announced  that  that  was  it  for  the  day.  I  hung  around  again 
till  next  morning  and  watched  the  same  procedure.  I  asked 
one  of  the  guys — what  gives?  He  told  me  the  story.  If  you 
wanted  a  job  you  had  to  know  the  boss  or  know  somebody 
who  knew  the  boss.  He  would  give  you  a  metal  disk.  You  had 
the  job  for  the  day.” 

Bosnich  talked;  Lawson  marched  alongside.  The  tempo  of 
their  steel-clad  heels  on  the  roadway  set  the  pace  for  Bosnich 
who  was  rattling  it  off  at  a  clip. 

“Did  you  get  a  job?” 

“Hell,  no.  The  next  day  I  tried  it  again.  It  was  useless.  I 
decided  to  sleep  on  the  beach  again  that  night  and  catch  the 
next  freight  back  to  Welland  in  the  morning.  I  had  bumped 
into  a  few  boys  from  Welland  and  had  heard  that  some  of  the 
shops  there  had  picked  up  a  bit  and  were  hiring  men.  But 
boy,  did  I  get  a  rude  awakening  in  the  night.” 

“What  happened?” 

“I  was  awakened  by  a  sharp  kick  in  the  ribs.  I  heard  a  voice: 
“You  can’t  sleep  here,  you  bum.  Get  a  move  on,  and  if  I  catch 
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you  here  again,  I’ll  run  you  in.”  I  looked  up  and  here  was  a  fat 
cop  standing  over  me,  shining  a  light  in  my  face.  I  scrambled 
up  and  bent  over  to  get  my  blanket.  He  planted  a  kick  on  my 
behind  and  propelled  me  head  first  into  the  sand:  “Get 
going!”  I  got  going  all  right,  but  I  cursed  that  bastard  and  the 
whole  god  damned  system  he  represented.” 

“What’s  the  system  got  to  do  with  it?  It  was  just  a  cop!” 

“Maybe  he  was  just  a  cop  to  you,  because  you  never  had  to 
ride  the  rods  and  steal  to  eat.  But  to  me  he  was  the  Joe-boy 
who  did  the  dirty  work  for  the  guys  who  got  rich  while  I 
couldn’t  even  get  a  job.  The  government  can’t  or  won’t  get 
you  a  job.  but  they  sure  can  pass  laws  preventing  you  from 
sleeping  on  a  beach.  Anyway,  I’ll  give  you  another  example  of 
this  free  country. 

“The  next  day  I  got  a  freight  out.  There  must  have  been 
about  fifteen  other  bums  in  the  same  car  with  me.  As  we  got 
near  St.  Thomas,  the  freight  slowed  to  enter  the  yards.  They 
all  started  to  hop  off.  I  decided  to  stay  on  and  ride  her 
through.  The  railroad  ‘dicks’  picked  up  anyone  that  was  going 
through  town  on  the  freights. 

“Another  law.  The  train  got  into  the  yards  and  stopped.  I 
noticed  a  big  fellow  checking  cars  coming  towards  me.  I 
figured  this  was  as  far  as  I  was  going  and  hopped  off  the 
other  side,  almost  into  the  arms  of  another  ‘dick’.  I  took  off 
like  a  scared  rabbit,  the  big  ‘dick’  puffing  along  behind  me  like 
a  steam  engine.  He  chased  me  for  a  good  half  mile  through 
the  yards.  He  was  fat  and  couldn’t  catch  me.  I  kept  just  ahead 
of  him.  I  noticed  a  watchman’s  shack.  As  we  passed  it,  the 
watchman  came  running  out  shouting: 

‘War’s  been  declared!  The  war’s  started!’ 

“Both  the  cop  and  I  stopped  dead  in  our  tracks  as  we 
listened  to  the  old  man  explain.  He  had  heard  it  over  the 
radio.  Hitler  had  invaded  Poland  and  Britain  had  declared  war 
on  Germany.  Both  the  cop  and  I  momentarily  forgot  the  chase. 
He  realized,  about  the  same  time  as  me,  and  he  let  out  a  shout 
and  headed  for  me  again. 

“I  scurried  away  from  him.  After  a  few  steps  I  saw  him  stop 
and  shrug  his  shoulders.” 
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Bosnich  and  Lawson  had  reached  the  guard  shack  at  the 
entrance  of  the  camp.  They  were  asked  to  show  their  passes 
by  the  corporal  of  the  guard.  As  they  entered  the  camp,  the 
bugler  sounded  lights  out.  While  they  walked  back  to  their 
hut,  Bosnich  looked  at  Lawson. 

“You  know  now  why  I  feel  the  way  I  do?” 

“Well,  I  agree  you  have  had  some  tough  times,  but  that’s 
no  reason  why  you  should  hold  it  against  the  whole  world. 
After  all,  this  is  1941  and  the  war  is  on.  Is  that  the  reason  you 
refuse  to  join  ‘active’?” 

“That’s  part  of  it,  but  not  all.  After  I  got  back  to  Welland,  I 
did  get  a  job  at  a  local  factory.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
had  some  money.  I  could  afford  some  decent  clothes.  I  met  a 
girl  and  was  seriously  thinking  of  getting  married.  And  then 
what  happens?  The  roof  falls  in  again.  Now,  they  need  me  and 
are  begging  me  to  fight  their  dirty  war.  Before,  they  couldn’t 
even  get  me  a  job  and  I  was  just  a  bum  who  wasn’t  fit  to 
sleep  on  a  beach.  The  company  I  worked  for  was  offering  $100 
bonus  if  you  joined.” 

“Everything  you  say  may  be  true,  but  you  can’t  escape  your 
responsibility.  If  Hitler  wins  this  war,  we’ll  all  be  worse  off.” 

“I’ve  thought  about  that,  too,  since  he  attacked  the  Soviet 
Union,”  Bosnich  replied.  “But  the  Americans  are  still  sitting 
on  their  can.  They  don’t  seem  to  care.  I  guess  they  will  sit 
back  and  make  money  from  both  sides.  Just  the  same,  as  long 
as  our  government  is  chicken,  and  does  not  accept  its 
responsibility,  I’m  going  to  sit  back.  Everybody  says  it’s  only  a 
phoney  war  anyway.  The  only  ones  who  are  doing  any  fighting 
are  the  Russians  and  in  spite  of  what  everybody  says,  I  think 
they  alone  can  lick  Hitler.  Anyway,  I’m  only  called  up  for  three 
months.  After  that  I’ll  go  back  to  work.  It’s  easy  to  get  a  job 
now.  I’ll  make  some  money  and  live  decently  for  a  change.” 

They  crept  to  their  bunks  for  fear  of  waking  the  others. 

October  and  November  rolled  by  and  the  cold  winds  of  early 
December  started  to  whistle  around  the  frame  shacks  of  Basic 
Training  Centre  #10  in  Brantford.  “A”  Troop  began  to  whip 
into  shape.  They  hadn’t  won  the  platoon  competition,  but 
they  had  come  in  second.  They  might  have  made  it  if  it  hadn’t 
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been  for  a  single  rifle  that  had  clattered  to  the  floor  in  the 
piling-of-arms  drill. 

Most  of  the  NRMA  soldiers  had  joined  ‘active’,  so  there 
were  only  a  few  holdouts  left.  Bosnich  was  one  of  these.  He 
had  been  interviewed  on  two  different  occasions. 

Lieutenant  Watson  was  prepared  in  the  last  interview.  He 
seemed  to  know  about  Bosnich’s  religious  views  and  political 
thinking.  Lawson  had  spilled  the  beans,  but  Bosnich  didn’t 
mind.  Some  of  the  attitudes  from  each  side  of  the  fence  had 
rubbed  off  on  the  other.  Bull  sessions  took  place  after  drill. 
Bosnich  was  usually  in  the  middle,  but  the  ‘active’  men  were 
prepared  to  listen  more  and  argue  less. 

The  announcement  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbour  on  December  7  created  a  stir  all  around  the  world.  It 
was  apparent  that  the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  America  was  now 
committed. 

Discussion  in  camp  intensified  as  each  news  report  came 
in.  Through  all  the  talking  and  speculation,  Bosnich  sat  on 
his  bunk,  absorbed.  It  was  hard  to  get  a  word  out  of  him  for 
days.  On  December  10  he  asked  the  sergeant  to  make  an 
appointment  for  him  to  see  Lieutenant  Watson. 

The  sergeant  expressed  surprise.  He  wanted  to  know  why. 
Bosnich  insisted.  He  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  the  lieutenant 
on  a  personal  matter. 

That  same  afternoon  he  was  called  off  the  parade  square 
and  told  to  report.  He  entered  Watson’s  office.  Before  Watson 
could  get  a  word  in  he  said: 

“Give  me  the  papers  I  want  to  sign  up.” 

The  lieutenant  reached  in  his  desk  for  the  papers.  He  asked: 

“What  made  you  change  your  mind?” 

“It  doesn’t  matter.” 

“Maybe  not,  but  if  you  don’t  mind  I’d  like  to  know... not  for 
army  records,  but  for  personal  reasons.” 

“Well,  conditions  have  changed.” 

“O.K.,  O.K.,  have  it  your  way.  But  I  would  like  to  give  you 
a  few  words  of  advice.  All  of  us  have  some  kind  of  a  gripe 
when  we  get  browned  off  once  in  a  while,  but  it  is  not  good 
to  carry  a  grudge.  When  this  war  is  over,  things  will  be 
different.” 

“I  hope,”  Bosnich  said  under  his  breath.  He  saluted  and  left. 
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A  Bad  Omen 


His  marriage,  on  February  14,  1942,  started  badly. 

His  future  wife  had  moved  to  Toronto  from  Welland.  She 
had  arranged  that  their  wedding  would  take  place  there. 

Bosnich  was  driving  to  the  ceremony.  It  had  been  snowing 
all  night,  and  the  road  from  Welland  was  just  passable  in 
places.  As  they  came  to  Oakville,  the  road  was  almost  dry  and 
the  wind  had  blown  the  snow  into  huge  snowbanks.  There 
were  six  of  them  in  the  car:  his  father,  himself  and  four  friends. 
The  driver  speeded  up.  The  road  started  to  bend  to  the  right: 
he  turned  the  wheel,  but  the  car,  sliding  on  ice,  kept  on 
straight  ahead  into  the  snowbank.  They  rolled  over  at  least  five 
times  before  it  came  to  rest  upside  down  in  another  snow 
bank  500  yards  down  the  highway. 

Each  time  it  rolled  he  had  seen  the  snow  under  him,  and 
the  next  second,  the  sky  above.  He  had  instinctively  reached 
over  and  opened  the  door  on  his  side.  As  he  learned  some 
minutes  later,  when  they  were  upside  down  in  the  snowbank, 
the  door  was  open  just  enough  for  him  to  crawl  out  and  pull 
out  the  others  feet  first,  one  at  a  time.  Miraculously,  no  one 
was  badly  hurt,  although  some  were  close  to  suffocation 
before  he  could  pull  them  out. 

He  heard  his  father  mumble  something  about  a  bad  omen. 

They  arrived  in  the  city  at  2:30  p.m.,  a  half-hour  late  for  the 
ceremony.  Everyone  was  waiting  at  the  church.  When  the  tow 
truck  pulled  up,  he  jumped  out  and  ran  in.  Ann  was  frantic 
and  almost  hysterical. 

“Where  have  you  been?  How  dare  you  keep  us  waiting! 
Can’t  you  be  on  time  for  our  wedding...”  and  on  and  on. 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  and  practically  dragged  her  to  the 
door  so  that  she  could  see  the  car  and  the  tow  truck. 

He  had  been  able  to  get  a  furlough  for  two  weeks  from  the 
army  to  get  married.  He  was  stationed  in  Camp  Borden,  some 
sixty  miles  from  Toronto.  When  he  returned  to  the  camp  after 
the  wedding,  he  was  told  that  he  was  being  transferred  to 
Saskatchewan  to  set  up  a  new  training  base  for 
reconnaissance  regiments.  He  had  one  weekend  leave.  Ann 
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eventually  joined  him  in  Dundurn,  Saskatchewan,  some  months 
later.  She  returned  to  Toronto  in  January  of  1943  to  be  with 
her  mother  when  the  baby  was  born.  She  didn’t  have  an  easy 
time  with  the  birth.  In  the  spring  of  1944,  he  left  for  England. 
Ann  had  refused  to  come  back  to  Dundurn  or  Saskatoon.  He 
had  seen  her  and  the  child  only  three  times  in  two  years. 


Active 


Snow  was  falling.  A  steady  mantle  of  white  gauze,  trying  to 
cover  the  wounds  in  the  earth.  The  quiet  enveloped  the  Maas 
River  as  if  nature  was  waiting,  co-operating. 

Before  this  night  in  February,  1944,  the  hum  of  motors  was 
often  heard  crossing  the  border  in  the  sky,  the  dividing  line 
between  Holland  and  Germany.  Other  nights  they  saw  the 
upheavals  of  fire  and  they  heard  the  cascading  sound  of  the 
‘Blockbusters’  over  Kleve  and  other  German  towns. 
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But  this  night  not  a  sound.  Bosnich’s  buddies,  changing 
guard  every  two  hours,  spoke  in  hushed  tones  giving  the 
password.  The  time  was  approaching.  It  could  be  tonight. 

The  letter  from  Field  Marshal  Montgomery  was  still  fresh  in 
his  mind — a  letter  not  addressed  to  him  personally  of  course. 
One  of  those  form  letters  to  the  troops,  sent  out  to  keep  the 
boys  up-to-date.  He  could  visualize  Rohany  reading  it  to 
Assault  Troop  D  of  B  Squadron  of  the  8th  Reconnaissance 
Regiment.  The  same  letter  had  been  read  to  every  soldier  in 
the  First  Canadian  Army  strung  out  along  the  Maas  and  Rhine 
Rivers.  Lieutenant  Rohany  wasn’t  much  of  a  soldier,  nor  a 
leader  in  the  eyes  of  the  men.  He  was  one  of  the  boys — no 
better  and  no  worse  than  replacement  officers  filling  the  gaps 
created  by  the  battles  of  Caen,  Falaise,  Schelde  and  Nijmegen. 

A  letter  from  the  commander  of  the  British  and  Canadian 
Armies  on  the  Western  Front  wasn’t  to  be  sneezed  at.  Rohany 
had  made  the  best  of  it.  He  had  stood  like  Anthony  giving  the 
funeral  oration  at  Caesar’s  feet.  His  voice  had  droned  on. 

“...We  are  now  like  a  boxer  who  is  poised  for  the 
knockout.  This  is  the  final  round.  We  stand  on  the  border  of 
Germany  after  many  long  and  bitter  battles  from  Alamein  to...” 

Oh,  hell,  he  never  was  much  for  remembering  orations.  The 
important  thing  was  that  we  would  soon  cross  the  Rhine  to 
engage  in  the  final  and  decisive  battle  to  bring  the  Nazi 
‘supermen’  to  their  knees.  The  referee  could  then  count  them 
out  once  and  for  all. 

B  Squadron,  which  wasn’t  normally  used  in  an  infantry 
assault,  was  ordered  to  clean  out  a  pocket  of  Germans  dug  in 
on  our  side  of  the  river.  The  order  had  been  specific:  “Get 
them  out  at  all  costs”. 

It  had  started  for  them  when  an  American  Flying  Fortress 
crashed  in  front  of  their  position. 

Bosnich  and  Brown  had  come  on  for  their  two-hour  stretch 
on  the  dykes.  Their  job  was  to  keep  an  eye  open  across  3,000 
yards  of  no-man’s  land  separating  them  from  the  Germans  who 
were  dug  in  on  the  opposite  dyke  of  the  Maas  River.  At  the 
time  they  didn’t  know  that  some  Germans  were  also  dug  in  on 
the  Canadian  side. 
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Brown,  who  had  taken  his  position  in  the  next  slit  trench 
shouted.  “Mike,  isn’t  that  a  parachute  coming  down?” 

He  hollered  again. 

“There’s  another,  and  another!” 

Looking  up,  Mike  counted  six  parachutes.  Swinging  from 
side  to  side,  they  were  suspended  in  that  bright  afternoon  by 
invisible  strings.  They  looked  as  if  they  were  at  5,000  feet. 
Where  was  the  plane?  There  must  be  a  plane  around 
somewhere.  Parachutes  don’t  materialize  out  of  the  sky, 
thought  Bosnich. 

By  this  time,  most  of  their  own  troops  were  running 
towards  them  from  the  farmhouse. 

“There’s  the  plane,”  someone  shouted.  “There  he  is. 
Coming  over  the  dykes.  On  Jerry’s  side.” 

Sure  enough,  it  was  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  off 
the  ground,  banking  in  their  direction.  Mike  could  hear 
Dube’s  voice. 

“Come  on,  Babee,  you  can  mak  eet.  Just  a  leetle  more  and 
you  will  be  on  our  side.” 

American  Air  Force  markings  were  clearly  visible  as  the 
plane  continued  to  bank.  It  was  losing  height  quickly.  Fire 
was  spewing  from  three  engines.  You  could  look  right 
through  one  wing. 

“He’s  going  to  make  it.  He’s  over  the  river.” 

They  could  feel  the  heat  from  the  burning  engines.  It 
continued  to  bank  over  them.  Everybody  was  flat  on  the 
ground,  all  thinking  the  inevitable  thought. 

“What  if  he  explodes  near  us?  He  might  still  have  bombs.” 

Most  of  them  could  remember  the  bombing  of  Canadian 
and  Polish  troops  at  Falaise  by  the  American  Super  Fortresses 
that  previous  July.  After  the  Americans  had  almost  wiped  out 
the  Polish  division  through  their  inaccurate  bombing  in  broad 
daylight,  a  story  went  the  rounds  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
German  planes  came  over,  the  allied  troops  ran  for  cover. 
When  the  British  came  over,  the  Germans  ran  for  cover,  but 
when  the  Americans  came  over,  everybody  ducked. 

There  was  a  tremendous  crunch  and  scraping  of  metal  as 
the  plane  hit  the  ground.  From  the  top  of  the  dyke  they  could 
see  it  sliding  back  towards  the  river.  The  deep  snow 
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cushioned  the  impact,  but  there  were  bits  of  wreckage  flying  in 
all  directions  as  it  bounced  and  crashed  through  hedges  and 
ditches.  The  motors  broke  away  and  fell  onto  the  river  ice, 
where  they  smouldered  and  burned,  setting  up  a  great  pall  of 
smoke.  The  tail  section  parted  company  with  the  body.  The 
wings  had  been  sheared  off,  leaving  it  like  half  of  a  burned-out 
cigar.  The  plane  came  to  rest  with  a  resounding  crash  against 
a  tree. 

The  scramble  was  on  to  get  to  the  downed  plane.  Dube 
was  over  the  dyke  first,  followed  by  Brown,  Hardie  and  the 
others. 

Bosnich  hesitated,  realizing  the  danger  in  crossing  that 
open  stretch  of  ground  in  good  view  of  the  Germans.  He 
remembered  the  bursts  of  machine-gun  fire  through  the  roof  of 
the  farmhouse  where  they  slept.  He  almost  shouted  a  warning, 
but  realized  it  would  do  no  good.  They  would  only  regard  it  as 
a  sign  of  fear.  Was  it  possible  that  there  was  anyone  left  alive? 
Every  minute  counted. 

It  took  ten  minutes  to  cover  the  ground  separating  them 
from  the  downed  plane.  At  any  moment,  the  Germans  would 
open  fire. 

“Keep  to  the  hedges,”  he  shouted.  “Don’t  expose 
yourself.” 

“Holy  mackerel,  look  at  that  baby,”  Hardie  shouted,  as  he 
plowed  knee-deep  through  the  snow.  “She’s  split  right  down 
the  middle.”  Then  they  were  next  to  the  plane,  on  the  side 
away  from  the  Germans. 

“Where  the  hell  you  going,  Dube?”  Bosnich  shouted,  as 
Dube  started  to  walk  around  the  plane  to  the  other  side. “You 
want  to  get  yourself  killed?  It’s  bad  enough  we  came  out  here 
without  permission.” 

Dube  hesitated. 

“Not  that  I  care  if  you  get  yourself  killed,  but  think  of  all  the 
poor  girls  who  will  never  get  over  it.” 

“Always  you  are  joker,  eh  Corporal?”  Dube  replied  with  a 
laugh.  “Well,  for  your  information,  the  bullet  has  not  been 
made  that  has  my  name  on  it.” 

Hardie,  a  veteran  of  the  Dieppe  raid,  interjected:  “Maybe 
not,  smart  guy,  but  did  you  ever  think  of  one  that  says:  To 
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Whom  It  May  Concern’  ?” 

“Boy,  look  at  this!”  It  was  Brown  who  had  gone  into  the 
plane  and  was  now  throwing  out  fur-lined  leather  jackets  and 
flying  boots.  “There’s  enough  stuff  here  to  keep  the  troop 
warm.”  He  sat  down  to  try  on  a  pair  of  boots. 

In  a  few  minutes  everybody  was  trying  on  boots  and  jackets. 
The  sheepskin  lining  would  come  in  handy  on  winter  nights. 

“Come  on,  you  guys,  let’s  take  a  closer  look,  there  might 
be  crew  in  there.” 

“The  way  this  baby  landed,  Corporal,  you  should  have  said 
‘some  bodies’.  Nobody  could  live  through  this  mess,”  said 
Dube. 

“O.K.,  O.K.  let’s  take  a  look,  anyway.  Keep  to  this  side.” 

“Sure,  Mike,  come  to  think  of  it,  we  only  saw  six  chutes. 
Don’t  these  ‘Forts’  carry  a  crew  of  nine,  or  is  it  eleven?” 
interjected  Hardie. 

“I’m  not  sure,  but  it’s  more  than  six.” 

Hardie  and  Bosnich  crawled  into  the  hulk  through  the  gun 
ports.  Equipment  was  strewn  all  over  and  shattered  glass  from 
the  instruments.  They  made  their  way  forward  towards  the 
pilot’s  compartment,  crawling  over  sections  of  the  fuselage 
and  the  bomb  bay.  The  bay  was  so  crumpled  that  it  protruded 
across  the  space  behind  the  navigator  and  radio  operator’s 
sections.  One  of  the  wheels  was  jammed  up  against  what  was 
left  of  the  doorway  into  the  nose.  Bosnich  couldn’t  get  past 
the  wheel,  but  he  could  see  that  there  was  nobody  in  there. 

“Hardie?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Where  are  you?” 

“Back  here  in  the  tail.” 

“Find  anything?” 

“Nope.  I  can  get  out  this  way.” 

“O.K.  get  out  and  let’s  scram.” 

Ptick . .  .Ptick . .  .Wr . .  .ing 

“What  in  Christ  was  that?”  shouted  Brown. 

Hardie  came  charging  around  from  the  tail  section.  Dube 
stood  there  with  his  mouth  open. 

“Well,  don’t  just  stand  there,  dope.” 
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“What  the  hell  you  ranting  about?  I  didn’t  hear  anything.” 

“Yeh,  that’s  right.  The  one  that  gets  you,  you  never  hear.” 

Ptick . .  .Ptick . .  .Ptick . 

There  was  a  rattle  inside  the  body  of  the  plane.  A  spent 
bullet  bounced  around  the  metal  walls  and  finally  landed  with 
a  dull  thud.  Another  ricocheted  off  the  fuselage  and  went 
whizzing  in  the  distance.  In  a  few  seconds  a  hornet’s  nest  of 
bullets  was  buzzing  around  their  heads. 

“All  right,  let’s  get  the  hell  out  of  here,”  Bosnich  shouted 
as  he  crouched  low  and  scurried  away. 

“Move  out!” 

Sergeant  Hanley  was  waiting  for  them  at  the  house.  As 
soon  as  the  last  man  panted  his  way  over  the  top  of  the  dyke 
and  rolled  down  the  other  side,  he  let  go  with  both  barrels. 

“Corporal  Bosnich.” 

“Yes,  Sergeant?” 

“If  it’s  not  asking  too  much,  tell  me,  who  was  in  charge  of 
that  picnic  excursion  you  just  scrambled  back  from?” 

“Well,  I...” 

“It’s  not  his  fault,  Sergeant.”  Brown  interjected.  “We  all 
just  took  off  when  that  plane  landed.” 

“That’s  nice,  just  took  off,  eh?  What  kind  of  an  army  do  you 
figure  we’re  running  here?  Let’s  count  noses.  And  by  Christ, 
if  there’s  anyone  missing,  you’re  all  going  back  out  there,  even 
if  you  all  get  your  goddam  keesters  shot  off!” 

Hanley’s  anger  didn’t  rile  anyone.  They  all  knew  that  he  lost 
his  temper  when  somebody  did  something  foolish.  Hanley 
prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  took  care  of  his  men.  It 
wasn’t  only  a  matter  of  personal  prestige,  he  really  took  it  to 
heart  when  he  lost  a  man — especially  if  it  could  have  been 
avoided. 

“All  right,  what  did  you  find  out  there  besides  that  junk  you 
brought  back?” 

“There  was  no  one  in  it,  Sarge,”  replied  Bartski. 

“There  must  have  been  somebody  at  the  controls,”  added 
Perlburg.  “That  baby  came  in  too  neat.  Did  you  see  it  circle 
around  to  get  in  on  our  side  of  the  river?” 

Hanley  grated  with  finality. 

“I  have  to  report  this  to  HQ.  You  all  had  better  stand  by 
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tonight  for  a  patrol.  Corporal  Bosnich,  come  along  with  me; 
you  had  better  give  this  report.” 

Late  that  afternoon,  as  they  sat  huddled  around  the  stove 
in  the  air-conditioned  house  (courtesy  of  the  Jerries),  Sergeant 
Hanley  gave  them  a  briefing. 

“Major  Wood  says  we  have  to  make  sure  there  is  no  one  in 
that  plane.  Corporal  Bosnich,  you’re  familiar  with  the  ground 
out  there.  Let’s  get  five  men  and  take  a  look  around  tonight. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  you  had  better  take  the  same  five  who  so 
readily  volunteered  to  go  out  with  you  this  afternoon.” 

Corporal  Mike  Bosnich  had  joined  the  regiment  as  a 
replacement  just  after  the  breakthrough  at  Caen  and  the 
Falaise  Gap.  He  had  come  over  from  Canada  as  a  corporal, 
although  he  had  been  a  sergeant  instructor  for  over  two  years 
at  Dundurn  Reconnaissance  Training  Centre  in  Saskatchewan. 
It  was  the  practice  in  the  Canadian  Army  that  NCOs  going 
overseas  had  to  work  their  way  up  in  actual  battle  experience. 
He  was  familiar  with  most  of  the  men  in  the  outfit,  as  many 
had  gone  through  his  hands  at  the  training  centre  before  they 
were  sent  to  England,  and  after  the  invasion,  as  replacements. 
Some  of  the  men  who  had  been  first-class  training  camp 
soldiers  had  not  panned  out,  while  others,  and  particularly 
some  of  the  so-called  problem  boys,  had  made  excellent 
fighting  men.  As  for  Bosnich,  he  had  realized  after  the  first  few 
days  that  training  is  important,  but  the  real  test  comes  when 
you  know  that  it  is  for  real;  when  you  know  that  you  can  get 
killed;  when  you  realize  that  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  about 
it.  Out  of  the  forty-five  men  in  the  troop  that  landed  with  8th 
Reconnaissance  in  France  on  D-Day,  there  were  only  five 
originals  left.  As  each  one  was  wounded  or  killed,  the  law  of 
averages  began  to  form  a  bigger  and  bigger  lump  in  his 
stomach.  He  knew  that  tonight’s  patrol  would  be  a  real  test. 
He  wondered  what  the  others  were  thinking. 

Joe  Bartski  sat  in  the  farthest  corner  cleaning  his  .303  with 
loving  care.  He  was  pushing  forty  and  was  the  oldest  man  in 
the  squadron.  He  was  partly  bald  and  his  hands  had  a  swollen 
and  rugged  look.  They  were  more  familiar  with  a  pick  and 
shovel  than  with  a  gun.  He  never  said  much;  when  he  did,  it 
was  to  the  point.  He  knew  a  lot  more  than  he  appeared  to 
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know.  He  had  fought  for  the  Loyalists  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
as  a  volunteer.  He,  along  with  hundreds  of  other  Canadians, 
had  smuggled  their  way  into  Spain  to  fight  against  Fascism. 
He  had  volunteered  in  1941  after  the  Soviet  Union  had  been 
attacked  by  the  Germans.  He  made  no  bones  about  the  fact 
that  he  hadn’t  joined  before  because  he  did  not  want  to  fight 
for  what  he  called  “bloody  imperialists.”  However,  after  the 
Soviet  Union  was  attacked,  it  was  different  and  he  joined 
immediately. 

Jack  Perlburg  sat  next  to  Bartski.  The  two  were 
inseparable.  Along  with  Corporal  Bosnich  they  were  jokingly 
referred  to  by  the  others  as  the  Canadian  Red  Army.  Perlburg 
was  a  Jew  from  Winnipeg  who  had  the  knack  of  being  the 
best-informed  trooper  in  the  outfit.  He  had  also  been  a 
sergeant  instructor  in  Canada,  specializing  in  map  reading  and 
chemical  warfare  instruction.  Jack  wore  thick  horn-rim  glasses. 
There  was  nothing  weak  about  the  rest  of  him.  He  was  short 
and  stocky,  addicted  to  weightlifting  as  a  hobby;  and  in  his 
spare  time  was  always  looking  for  somebody  who  would  make 
up  a  fourth  for  bridge.  Bosnich  recalled  that  back  at  training 
camp  in  Dundurn,  he  was  almost  stripped  of  his  sergeant’s 
rank  because  he  took  off  on  a  parody  of  Churchill  at  the  time 
when  the  second  front  was  being  demanded.  Being  the  senior 
Jewish  officer  at  training  camp  and  with  no  rabbi  around,  he 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  holding  synagogue  services  for 
the  dozen  or  so  Jewish  men  at  camp.  The  sergeant  major 
happened  to  walk  in  one  time  when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
holding  a  service,  and  there  was  Jack  up  on  a  chair  giving  an 
interpretation  of  Winnie  ‘‘We  shall  fight  on  the  sea,  we  shall 
fight  on  the  land,  and  in  the  air... to  every  last  Russian.” 

There  were  no  more  Jewish  services  after  that. 

Young  Jimmy  Brown  sat  next  to  Bartski  singing  softly:  “I’m 
gonna  buy  a  paper  doll  that  I  can  call  my  own... a  doll  that 
other  fellows  cannot  steal.” 

He  was  caressing  a  tommy  gun  liberated  from  some 
Americans  who  were  just  a  short  distance  down  the  river. 
Enthusiastic,  full  of  energy  and  usually  up  to  some  hellery,  he 
was  tall  and  blond  with  a  brushcut.  Bosnich  had  observed  him 
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all  the  way  from  France,  through  Belgium  and  the  Schelde 
battles,  and  had  come  to  realize  that  he  was  as  brave  as  they 
come,  but  with  the  bravery  that  is  born  of  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  real  danger. 

Ken  Hardie  was  seated  at  the  table  next  to  the  stove 
playing  cribbage  with  Dube.  He  was  a  University  student 
whose  education  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  He  had  the 
weakness  of  most  Scotsmen  for  the  wail  of  the  bagpipes, 
especially  during  times  of  war.  He  came  from  a  well-to-do 
family,  whose  income  from  business  enterprises  they  controlled 
in  Montreal  ran  into  the  millions.  Always  ready  with  a  buck  to 
finance  a  week-end  leave  or  an  extended  furlough,  he  never 
tried  to  buy  hfs  way  out  of  his  share  of  the  dirty  work  and  was 
accepted  by  all  the  others  as  a  regular  guy,  even  though  he 
was  rich.  As  Bosnich  watched  them  playing,  he  couldn’t  help 
wonder  about  the  contrast  between  the  two:  Hardie,  a  future 
big  wheel  in  the  business  world  and  Claude  Dube,  a  rough, 
uneducated,  happy-go-lucky  French  Canadian,  whose  main 
interest,  next  to  looking  for  loot,  was  the  constant  pursuit  of 
what  he  called  ‘mishilarious’  activity,  namely  women. 

“Wait  a  minute,  you  pea-souper,”  cried  Hardie,  “two  eights, 
a  nine  and  a  seven  are  only  a  dozen  points.  Where  do  you  get 
sixteen?” 

“Ah,  there  you  see.  What  you  expect.  I  am  not  very  good 
with  the  figures.  Unless  they  happen  to  be  in  a  dress.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  never  learned  to  count,  but  how 
come  you  always  make  a  mistake  which  gives  you  extra  points 
and  never  less?” 

“It  is  very  simple,  professor.  Because  I  have  not  much 
schooling  with  the  economics,  when  I  figure  I  always  put  a 
little  extra  over... now  I  know  that  you  are  an  honest  man,  and 
if  I  make  a  mistake,  you  will  correct  me... No?” 

That  night  they  started  out  after  the  sun  had  set  and  the 
twilight  haze  was  drifting  across  the  land.  They  had  been 
issued  all-white  coveralls,  with  white  parkas.  In  the 
combination  of  snow  and  semi-darkness  this  garb  acted  as  a 
perfect  camouflage.  They  inched  their  way  over  the  dyke, 
through  their  own  mine  and  flare  traps,  and  headed  out 
towards  the  river.  The  land  was  flat  and  interspersed  with 
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hedgerows,  which  served  as  fence  boundaries  between  the 
fields — good  cover  for  the  first  few  hundred  yards.  Near  the 
river,  the  hedges  became  lower  and  more  thinly  spaced.  They 
had  no  choice  except  to  crawl. 

They  were  within  300  yards  of  the  river  when  they  were 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  plane  heading  directly  across  their 
front  and  parallel  with  the  river.  The  sky  was  lit  up  by  a 
brilliant  flash  of  light  and  a  few  seconds  later  by  another  and 
another... at  regular  intervals,  until  the  plane  disappeared  as 
fast  as  it  had  come.  Every  time  the  flares  went  up,  it  became  as 
clear  as  daylight.  Bosnich  felt  as  big  as  an  elephant.  He 
imagined  that  every  gun  on  the  German  side  of  the  river  was 
trained  on  them  directly.  After  a  pause  that  seemed  like  hours 
they  began  to  crawl  forward  again.  Directly  in  front  was  a  ditch 
which  looked  about  four  or  five  feet  deep  and  about  six  feet 
across.  As  they  approached  the  ditch,  the  snow  became 
deeper  and  deeper  where  it  had  piled  up,  driven  by  the  wind. 
In  some  places,  on  the  lip  of  the  ditch,  it  was  more  than  three 
feet  deep.  All  the  others  of  the  patrol  were  strung  along 
behind  Bosnich  a  few  feet  apart.  They  stopped  on  the  crest  of 
the  ditch  and  gathered  closer  and  held  a  whispered 
conversation. 

“What  now,  Mike?”  whispered  Perlburg,  who  was  closest 
to  Corporal  Bosnich. 

“We  spread  out  and  look  around.  Pass  the  word  around 
and  tell  them  we  meet  back  here  in  twenty  minutes.  Remember 
this  is  just  a  recconnaissance  patrol.  If  something  happens, 
every  man  gets  back  on  his  own... and  tell  Brown  to  come 
along  with  me.” 

In  a  little  while  he  could  hear  Brown  slithering  along  the 
snow  towards  him. 

“Jim,  over  here.  We’ll  go  right  along  the  ditch,”  Bosnich 
whispered. 

“I’m  with  you,”  Brown  replied. 

Just  as  they  started  to  crawl  into  the  ditch  they  were 
startled  by  a  sound  like  a  freight  train  barrelling  along.  They 
had  heard  mortar  shells  coming  many  times  before.  As 
Bosnich  dived  into  the  ditch  head  first,  Brown  slid  down  right 
on  top  of  him. 
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In  a  few  seconds,  the  air  was  ripped  asunder  with  the 
Crump  Crump  of  exploding  mortar  bombs... They  were  falling 
behind  them,  three  and  four  at  a  time. 

“Come  on,  this  place  is  zeroed  in.  Let’s  follow  the  ditch  to 
the  right  and  cut  back,”  Bosnich  hollered. 

The  mortar  shells  were  exploding  behind  them  as  they 
scrambled  along  the  ditch,  breaking  through  the  ice  at  almost 
every  step  and  sloshing  through  cold  water.  After  what 
seemed  a  mile,  but  was  only  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  they 
realized  that  the  explosions  of  the  shells  were  far  enough  away 
for  them  to  stop  and  rest.  They  lay  there  on  the  side  of  the 
ditch  panting. 

“Let’s  cut  back  now — towards  the  dyke,”  Jim  said. 

“O.K.  I  hope  the  others  had  enough  sense  to  head  back,” 
replied  Bosnich. 

The  scramble  back  was  difficult  because  the  moon  had 
come  up.  They  did  not  dare  run  for  fear  of  being  silhouetted 
against  the  hedges.  It  took  them  at  least  an  hour  to  reach  the 
dykes.  As  they  crawled  through  the  snow  up  the  side  of  the 
dykes  they  were  challenged: 

“What’s  the  password?” 

“Regina.” 

“O.K.  Come  ahead.” 

He  could  make  out  Sergeant  Hanley. 

“Is  that  you,  Bosnich?” 

“Yah,  Brown  and  I.  How  about  the  others?” 

“Perlburg  and  Bartski  are  back,”  Hanley  replied,  “but  no 
sign  of  Hardie  and  Dube.” 

“We  split  up  in  pairs,  Sarge.  They  should  be  all  right.  The 
mortars  were  falling  behind  us.” 

“You’d  better  get  back  in  the  house  and  warm  up.  We’ll 
keep  an  eye  out  for  them.” 

Bartski  and  Perlburg  greeted  them  as  they  entered.  Already 
changed  into  dry  clothes,  they  helped  them  get  out  of  their 
frozen  boots.  Bartski  was  the  first  to  speak  up: 

“They  were  dug  in  out  there  on  our  side  of  the  river.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  Who?”  queried  Bosnich. 

The  Germans,  ’  replied  Perlburg.  I  could  swear  I  saw  the 
outline  of  bunkers.  The  snow  was  so  deep  it’s  hard  to  be  sure.” 
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“They’re  out  there  all  right,  Mike,”  interjected  Bartski.  “I 
crawled  around  some  barbed  wire  out  there. ..it  didn’t  get 
there  by  itself.” 

“Did  you  tell  the  sergeant?” 

“No,  but  we  had  better  if  Ken  and  Frenchie  don’t  come 
back.” 

It  was  midnight  when  Sgt.  Hanley  and  Corporal  Bosnich 
came  back  from  a  session  with  the  squadron  commander, 
Major  Wood,  .  As  they  entered,  the  questions  came  fast. 

“Well,  what  does  The  Old  Man’  say,  Sarge?” 

“Do  we  go  out  and  take  a  look  or  do  we  just  sit  here?” 

“The  major  said  that  if  Hardie  aud  Dube  were  not  back  by 
now,  we  take  off  to  look  for  them,  but,  we  wait  for  another 
hour.  A  reconnaissance  plane  is  due  over  this  area  again 
within  the  next  half-hour  and  we  don’t  want  it  to  expose  you 
again  when  he  takes  pictures.” 

“You  mean  it  was  one  of  our  planes  that  came  over  while 
we  were  out  there?  I  hope  HQ  got  a  good  picture  of  me 
because,  boy,  I  sure  was  cursing  that  pilot,”  Brown 

interjected. 

For  the  next  half-hour  they  all  stretched  out  on  the  floor  to 
get  what  rest  they  could.  No  one  said  anything.  Concern  for 
Hardie  and  Dube  was  present  in  the  room  like  an  apparition. 
The  silence  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  plane.  Almost 
instantly  it  was  over  the  area,  lighting  up  the  countryside  in 
quick  flashes.  It  was  gone  as  quickly  as  it  had  come.  Hanley 
stood  up. 

“O.K.  boys,  let’s  go.  But  remember,  this  is  still  a 

reconnaissance  patrol,  our  job  is  to  find  our  boys  and  then 
get  out.” 

As  they  filed  out  towards  the  dyke,  Hanley  instructed 
Corporal  Bosnich  to  lead  off  and  to  follow  the  same  trail  as 

they  had  taken  on  the  first  patrol.  This  was  done  on  the 

supposition  that  Hardie  and  Dube  could  not  be  too  far. 
Everyone  was  thinking: 

What  if  Jerry  was  out  there?  Suppose  they  had  captured 
Hardie  and  Dube?  Suppose  they  spot  us? 

The  going  this  time  was  even  harder.  The  moon  was  high 
and  bright.  An  occasional  cloud  screened  their  progress  with 
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a  benevolent  shadow.  The  first  few  hundred  yards  were 
covered  in  a  crouch,  the  next  hundred  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees,  and  the  last  part  of  the  distance  up  to  the  ditch  was 
covered  flat  on  the  stomach.  When  they  reached  the  ditch  a 
whispered  caucus  was  held. 

Hanley  reasoned  that  Hardie  and  Dube  had  not  had  time  to 
cross  the  ditch  when  the  mortars  had  opened  up.  Therefore, 
they  must  either  be  in  the  ditch  or  near  it.  He  motioned 
Bosnich  and  Brown  to  crawl  along  the  far  side  of  the  ditch. 
Perlburg  and  Bartski  were  to  go  in  the  same  direction  on  the 
other. 

They  had  made  their  first  turn  back  when  they  heard  a 
muffled  cry. 

“Over  here... this  way.” 

The  call  was  repeated  several  times.  As  they  crawled  about 
fifty  yards  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  a  flare  burst  above 
them.  Almost  instantly  machine  guns  opened  up  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  bullets  passing  over  their  heads 
were  almost  deafening. 

“Get  back  to  the  ditch,”  Hanley  shouted.  Brown,  who  was 
ahead  of  Bosnich,  started  to  get  up  on  his  knees  to  run  back, 
but  was  cautioned. 

“Stay  down!  You  want  to  get  your  head  shot  off?” 

By  the  time  Bosnich  and  Brown  made  their  way  back,  the 
others  had  already  arrived.  Hanley  motioned  for  the  rest  to 
follow.  He  took  off  along  the  ditch,  crouched  over.  They 
scrambled  along,  sometimes  falling  through  the  thin  ice,  up  to 
their  hips  in  water.  It  was  hard  to  tell  how  far  they  had  come. 
All  the  time,  as  they  floundered  along,  flares  kept  bursting. 
Machine  gunning  was  followed  by  mortar  bombs,  blanketing 
the  area  they  had  left.  Hanley  finally  stopped  near  a  hedge 
which  ran  away  from  the  river  towards  their  dyke.  He  motioned 
to  the  others  to  crawl  along  the  far  side  of  the  hedge  towards 
their  side.  By  the  time  they  made  their  way  back,  their  clothes 
were  frozen  stiff.  They  had  difficulty  getting  up  the  side  of  the 
dyke.  However,  almost  the  whole  of  B  Squadron  had  gathered 
to  watch,  and  willing  hands  helped  them  back  to  the  house. 

While  they  were  inside  removing  their  frozen  clothes,  the 
machine-gun  bullets  were  beating  a  steady  tattoo  on  the  top 
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of  the  dyke  and  through  the  roof.  The  mortar  range  had  been 
lifted  gradually  and  the  bombs  were  bursting  with  a  steady 
Crump  Crump  all  around. 

After  the  firing  had  stopped  and  all  was  quiet,  Major  Wood 
burst  through  the  door,  followed  closely  by  Lieutenant  Rohany. 

“No  luck,  eh?” 

“No,  the  bastards  are  dug  in  on  this  side.  I  could  see  their 
bunkers  when  the  flares  lit  up.  They’re  well  dug  in.” 

“They  must  have  got  our  boys  also,”  said  Rohany. 

“I’m  afraid  so.  They  even  tried  to  trap  us.  They  kept  calling 
us  closer.” 

“You  fellows  had  better  get  some  sleep.  Report  to  me  at 
HQ  at  0900  tomorrow,”  ordered  Major  Wood. 

“Now  where’s  that  bottle  of  rum,”  chirped  Brown  as  Major 
Wood  and  Lieutenant  Rohany  closed  the  door. 

The  next  morning  Major  Wood’s  HQ  was  full  of  various 
officers  including  a  lieutenant  from  the  Tank  Corps,  Sergeant 
Hanley  and  Corporal  Bosnich.  Major  Wood  spoke  up. 

“Corporal  Bosnich,  here’s  an  aerial  photo  of  the  area.  Take 
a  look  at  it  and  show  the  tank  commander  where  you  think  the 
Germans  are  dug  in.”  After  some  study  and  help  from 
Sergeant  Hanley,  the  area  was  identified.  The  tank  commander 
was  satisfied  he  knew  it  fairly  well. 

“Now,”  said  Major  Wood,  “we  have  orders  direct  from  HQ 
to  clean  out  this  nest.  It  seems  they  are  the  only  Germans  on 
this  side  of  the  Rhine.  You  may  not  know  it,  but  the  Germans 
have  counter-attacked  in  the  American  sector  to  our  south  and 
made  considerable  progress  towards  Antwerp.  They  are  now 
pushed  back,  but  it  was  a  close  call.  HQ  doesn’t  want  any 
more  bridgeheads  on  this  side  of  the  river.  We  have  been 
re-inforced  by  the  tanks.  Wipe  out  this  position.  Sergeant 
Hanley,  you  will  ride  in  the  lead  tank  to  show  the  way. 
Corporal  Bosnich,  you  will  be  in  charge  of  the  assault  troop. 
Follow  the  tanks  in  Bren  carriers.  When  you  get  to  the 
bunkers,  your  men  will  dismount  and  go  in  on  foot,  but  not 
until  the  tanks  have  given  the  Jerries  a  good  going  over.  Is 
that  clear?  Intelligence  tells  us  that  more  than  likely  the 
German  troops  are  paratroopers  or  the  Hitler  Youth.  We  want 
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prisoners  for  interrogation,  but  don’t  take  any  ( unnecessary 
chances.” 

The  day  was  bright.  Five  tanks  and  six  Bren  carriers 
carrying  five  troopers  each,  headed  out  across  the  dyke  and 
down  the  other  side  towards  the  enemy  positions.  They  had 
gone  two  hundred  yards  towards  the  river  when  the  first 
mortar  bombs  began  to  fall.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
exploding  all  around  them,  while  machine  gun  bullets 
ricocheted  off  the  sides  of  the  tanks  and  carriers.  The  snow 
was  powdered  into  a  white  mist  all  around  them,  making  it 
difficult  to  see.  Shrapnel  whirled  through  the  air  in  a  steady 
stream. 

Ahead  of  the  carriers  the  tanks  opened  up,  with  cannon 
and  machine  guns.  The  carriers  were  plowing  through  the 
snow  and  came  in  line  with  the  ditch.  A  few  of  the  tanks  had 
managed  to  get  across,  but  the  carrier  drivers  realized  the  Bren 
carriers  couldn’t  make  it.  There  was  no  choice  but  to  leave  the 
safety  of  the  armour  and  to  proceed  on  foot.  Bosnich  jumped 
out  and  waved  the  others  to  follow.  Mortars  were  still 
exploding  behind  them  as  if  the  German  crews  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  their  range  down  fast  enough.  In  a  few  seconds, 
all  the  assault  troopers  had  scrambled  into  the  shelter  of  the 
ditch.  Up  ahead  the  tanks  were  rolling  over  and  around  the 
German  positions,  machine  guns  blazing.  The  noise  of  the 
motors,  mortars  and  guns  was  deafening. 

They  peeked  over  the  top  of  the  ditch.  Jerries  were 
scrambling  out  of  the  bunkers  and  running  towards  the  river. 
Bosnich  shouted. 

“Open  fire,  the  bastards  are  getting  away.” 

Then,  “Stop!  Stop!”  he  hollered  in  desperation,  for 
Perlburg,  who  could  speak  some  German,  was  also  shouting, 
“Halt!  Hande  hoch!” 

But  by  this  time  everybody  was  firing  at  the  running  enemy. 
The  tanks  had  seen  the  retreat  and  had  turned  their  machine 
guns  on  the  Germans,  who  were  falling  all  around.  Those  who 
had  not  been  shot  stopped  running  and  turned,  towards  us, 
with  their  hands  in  the  air. 

Bosnich  jumped  up  on  the  side  of  the  ditch  and  waved  his 
hand,  directing  the  prisoners  in  our  direction.  The  firing  had 
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stopped.  Even  the  Germans  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  had 
stopped  firing.  Nine  survivors  ran  towards  them.  As  they  came 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ditch,  the  Canadians  saw  that  the 
prisoners  were  all  teenagers. 

“Raus.”  Perlburg  motioned  towards  our  dyke. 

Prodding  the  Germans  along,  followed  by  the  tanks  and 
carriers,  everybody  took  off  for  the  dyke.  We  had  almost 
reached  it  when  the  Germans  across  the  river  opened  up 
again.  Too  late!  Bosnich  and  Co.  had  managed  to  scramble  up 
the  dyke  and  down  into  the  relative  safety  of  the  farmhouse. 

The  nine  Germans  were  lined  up  against  the  far  wall  of  the 
cramped  kitchen.  A  search  began  for  concealed  weapons,  and 
for  spoils  of  war,  such  as  wrist  watches,  cameras,  rings, 
anything  of  value  or  interest.  As  Bosnich  searched  his  man, 
who  seemed  about  the  oldest  of  the  lot,  he  spoke  up  in 
English. 

“You  Canadians  are  not  so  brave.  You  could  not  beat  us 
man  to  man,  you  have  to  get  help  from  superior  forces,  tanks 
and...” 

His  speech  was  cut  short  by  a  fist  to  the  mouth.  The 
German  reeling  across  the  floor.  Bosnich  was  on  him  throwing 
lefts  and  rights,  cursing. 

“You  son-of-a-bitch,  it  was  fair  when  you  had  superior 
forces  in  France. ..It  was  fair  when  you  killed  women  and 
children  in  Russia...”  More  blows. 

“It  was  fair  when  you  burned  and  killed  half  of  the  Yugoslav 
people...”  Blows  again. 

“It  was  fair  when  your  crazy  Hitler  bombed  London. ..I’ll  kill 
you  here  and  now,  you  dirty  bastard...” 

Perlburg  and  Bartski  jumped  on  him  and  dragged  him  away. 
They  plunked  him  down  on  the  nearest  chair  where  he  sat 
shaking  with  fury. 

“Take  them  out,”  ordered  Hanley.  “Brown,  Bartski, 
Perlburg,  march  them  over  to  Major  Wood.  The  major  and  the 
intelligence  officer  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  them  before 
Mike  kills  them  all.” 

Some  time  later,  Bosnich  had  calmed  down. 

“You  can’t  blame  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,” 
Perlburg  muttered. 
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“Yeh,  I  guess  you’re  right,  but  his  arrogance  burned  me 
up.  How  come  you  quote  the  Bible?  There’s  no  room  in  this 
mad  world  for  peace,  love  thy  brother,  and  all  that  malarky, 
especially  after  what  they  did  to  the  Jews.” 

“No,”  replied  Perlburg,  “all  of  us  get  carried  away  with  false 
ideas.  We’re  all  products  of  our  environment.  These  kids  have 
been  pumped  full  of  Nazism  since  they  were  old  enough  to 
walk.  You  can’t  expect  much  more  from  them  under  those 
circumstances.  The  first  thing  they  were  gven  was  a  copy  of 
Mein  Kampf  and  a  dagger.  Then  they  were  told  time  and  time 
again,  day  after  day,  that  they  have  no  other  purpose  in  life 
except  to  believe  in  the  Fuhrer  and  to  fight  and  die  for  the 
‘New  Order’.  It’s  difficult  for  a  grown  man  with  some 
experience  to  see  through  the  false  ideology  of  Fascism,  never 
mind  kids  at  their  age.” 

“But  they  can’t  all  be  this  way.  We’ll  have  to  fight  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  Germany,”  retorted  Bosnich 

Perlburg  thought  for  a  moment. 

“That  may  be.  I  don’t  know  for  sure.  But  I  don’t  think  so.  It 
was  easy  for  the  Nazis  to  convince  their  people  to  Heil  Hitler, 
when  he  was  winning... but  things  are  changing.  The  German 
Army  is  getting  a  beating  on  the  Russian  front.  Germany  is 
bombed  every  day  by  the  Allies.  German  soldiers  are  giving  up 
more  often  and  thousands  are  dying.  The  invasion  was  a 
success  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Hitler  had  assured  his  people 
that  Fortress  Europe  was  impregnable.  All  these  facts  will 
make  the  German  people  think.  People  don’t  back  a  losing 
horse  for  long.  If  we  make  it  across  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Russians  cross  the  Elbe,  I  think  you  will  see  that  the 
Supermen  will  collapse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  it’s  over,  you 
will  have  a  hard  time  finding  a  German  who  will  admit  he 
supported  Hitler.  They  will  all  say  they  had  no  choice:  they 
didn’t  really  agree  with  him  and  the  Nazis,  but  what  could  they 
do?” 

“But  how  does  Hitler  get  ordinarily  decent  people  to  go 
mad  and  worship  him?”  Bosnich  asked.  “How  on  earth  can 
people  be  influenced  to  fight  wars  and  kill  each  other,  time 
and  time  again,  when  the  only  people  that  gain  by  wars  are 
the  likes  of  Hitler  and  the  munitions  makers?” 

“Well,  you  saw  the  answer  to  that  just  a  little  while  ago.” 
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“What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  almost  killed  a  man  in  a  moment  of  anger.” 

“Yes. ..but...” 

“But  nothing.  Propaganda  from  the  German  side  convinced 
that  boy  he  was  fighting  for  the  right  thing.  Propaganda  from 
our  side  convinced  us  that  we  must  fight  back  or  lose  our 
so-called  freedom.” 

“But  there  are  real  reasons...” 

“Oh,  yes,  there  are  always  reasons.” 


Belgium  and 
France 


He  had  been  sent  to  N5  2  Canadian  General  Hospital  in 
Ghent,  Belgium  before  the  war  ended.  After  being  admitted, 
he  was  given  a  room  and  told  to  go  to  the  mess  and  get  his 
meal.  While  he  was  in  line  to  get  his  food,  he  apparently  had 
passed  out  and  had  to  be  carried  back  to  the  room.  When  he 
came  to,  he  saw  a  nurse  sitting  beside  his  bed.  He  said  to 
her,  “I  guess  I  passed  out  this  morning  in  the  mess  hall.” 

“It  wasn’t  this  morning,”  she  replied.  “You’ve  been  out  for 
three  days.”  When  he  asked  her  what  happened,  she  said  that 
it  was  a  common  occurrence:  Soldiers  who  were  not  wounded 
were  known  to  pass  out  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
pressure  of  battle.  It  was  a  release  from  tension. 

That  same  afternoon  he  was  examined  by  a  doctor.  He  had 
suffered  a  blood  clot.  He  was  very  lucky  to  be  alive.  The  doctor 
told  him  that  he  would  have  to  have  an  operation  to  remove 
the  swollen  vein  before  it  caused  more  problems.  This 
operation  was  performed,  and  he  stayed  in  Belgium  at  a 
convalescent  centre  on  the  seashore  at  Knoke.  During  his 
convalescence  in  June  and  July  of  1945  he  had  been  allowed 
leave  to  visit  Brussels  and  Paris. 
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He  was  to  remember  Paris.  Much  of  the  joy  of  the  liberation 
had  worn  a  little  thin.  The  action  had  been  taken  over  by  the 
Americans.  The  Canadian  serviceman,  however,  did  receive 
some  favourable  treatment  because  many  Parisians  were  under 
the  impression  that  if  you  were  from  Canada,  you  must  be  from 
Quebec.  They  expected  you  to  be  able  to  speak  French.  They 
found  out  that  even  French  Canadians  had  difficulty  with 
Parisian  French. 

Language  problems  were  solved  and  friendship  cemented  by 
cigarettes,  soap,  coffee  and  other  goods  traded  by  the  troops. 

There  were  two  weeks  in  Brussels  and  a  further  two  weeks 
in  Paris,  out  of  money  and  trade  goods.  He  had  withdrawn 
money  from  his  pay  book  and  changed  it  into  Belgian  and 
French  francs.  He  did  have  a  few  thousand  Dutch  guilders 
that  his  troop  had  “liberated”  from  a  German  paymaster.  It  was 
not  any  good  as  official  exchange.  Technically,  the  only  money 
a  Canadian  could  use  in  Europe,  at  the  time,  was  the  amount 
that  he  could  show  he  had  drawn  out  of  his  pay  book.  A 
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soldier’s  pay  didn’t  go  very  far,  particularly  the  married  guys, 
who  had  about  two-thirds  of  their  monthly  pay  deducted 
automatically  and  sent  back  to  their  wives  in  Canada. 

He  had  heard  from  someone  that  an  American  could 
exchange  the  money.  Finally,  he  found  a  soldier  from  an 
American  tank  regiment.  He  showed  him  the  Dutch  money  and 
asked  if  he  could  get  French  francs  for  it.  The  American 
agreed  and  he  gave  him  the  money.  Some-half  hour  later, 
when  the  American  didn’t  appear,  he  began  to  berate  himself 
for  being  so  stupid.  If  that  American  came  out  now,  he 
probably  would  have  difficulty  recognizing  him.  The  American 
had  surely  beat  it  out  the  back  door  with  his  money. 

He  was  just  about  to  leave,  when  he  was  slapped  on  the 
back  by  the  American  soldier. 

“Man  are  we  in  luck,”  he  shouted.  “Did  you  know  they 
gave  me  fifteen  francs  for  each  of  those  two  thousand 
guilders?  That’s  thirty  thou,  man.  You  said  ‘half  each’,  right, 
Canuck?”  He  was  counting  out  the  money  and  whooping  it 
up.  Well,  the  money  wasn’t  much  good  to  them  anywhere 
except  Paris,  so  they  blew  the  whole  lot  on  a  good  time. 


The  Cold 
Hearth 

A  cold  November  wind  was  lashing  Halifax  as  the  Empress  of 
Scotland  moved  alongside  the  dock.  It  had  been  a  rough 
crossing.  Continuous  storms  nearly  every  day  and  night  of  the 
five  day  trip.  Most  of  the  8,000  returning  soldiers  were  sick 
during  the  crossing.  The  ship  was  packed.  Only  two  meals  a 
day  were  served  and  they  were  handed  out  on  a  shift  basis. 
Those  who  were  healthy  enough  to  eat  had  more  than 
enough.  The  ship  smelled  of  disinfectant,  and  it  creaked  and 
groaned. 

Even  the  cold  wind  could  not  restrain  the  soldiers  from 
crowding  upon  deck  squeezing  on  to  every  vantage  point  to 
get  a  peek  at  Halifax.  It  was,  for  many,  their  first  look  at 
Canada  for  over  five  years.  The  sudden  movement  of  this  mass 
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of  humanity  to  port  caused  a  dangerous  list  towards  the  dock. 
The  superstructure  brushed  against  the  wall  of  a  warehouse, 
ten  feet  back  from  the  edge  of  the  dock. 

The  loudspeakers  of  the  ship  screamed,  but  to  no  avail. 
Everybody  heard,  but  each  was  sure  it  was  directed  to  the 
other.  Everybody  wanted  to  get  a  look  at  the  bands  which 
were  assembled  on  the  dock  to  greet  them. 

The  captain  appealed  to  the  officers  to  distribute  their  men 
more  equally  on  the  ship.  He  warned  that  if  this  was  not  done, 
disembarkation  would  be  held  up.  Some  time  elapsed  before 
things  were  straightened  out  and  the  ship  was  righted  enough 
to  allow  the  gangplanks  to  be  shoved  over  the  side. 
Disembarkation  started. 

Bosnich’s  section  was  up  on  the  promenade  deck,  where 
they  had  a  good  view.  They  would  be  among  the  last  to  leave. 
He  leaned  against  the  rail  and  gazed  over  the  side.  He 
wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  back  home.  While  he 
had  only  been  overseas  for  just  over  a  year,  it  had  nevertheless 
been  a  long  separation  from  his  family.  Before  that,  he  had 
been  stationed  in  Dundurn,  Saskatchewan,  for  over  two  years. 
He  reflected  upon  the  short  time  that  his  wife  had  been  with 
him  in  1942,  prior  to  their  daughter  beng  born.  His  wife  had 

not  wanted  to  stay  in  Saskatoon  to  have  the  baby.  She  had 

returned  to  Toronto  just  before  Christmas  to  be  with  her 
mother  when  the  baby  was  born.  He  had  only  seen  the  baby 
twice,  a  few  weeks  after  she  was  born,  and  for  a  week  in  April, 
1944,  when  he  was  on  leave  before  going  overseas.  The  child 
was  now  almost  three  years  old.  The  thought  that  he  was  a 
father  and  would  have  to  take  family  responsibilities  was  a  new 
and  disturbing  one  to  him.  Sure,  he  had  matured  in  the  five 

years  that  he  had  been  in  the  service.  There  was  a  big 

difference  in  time  and  attitude  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-six.  He  felt  old  and  tired.  He  had  known  fear  many 
times  in  action,  but  not  the  kind  he  felt  now.  Five  years  of 
army  life  left  a  person  with  no  need  to  take  on  responsibility. 
There  was  not  much  that  a  soldier  had  to  worry  about,  except 
recreation.  Even  this,  to  some  extent,  was  provided  for. 

His  mind  wandered  back  to  Antwerp,  Brussels  and  Paris. 
He  was  awakened.  The  command  to  get  moving:  it  was  his 
turn  to  leave  the  ship. 
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From  the  window  of  the  troop  train,  the  dirty  brown  colour 
of  the  countryside  looked  desolate  after  the  green  fields  of 
England. 

November  was  the  worst  time  of  year.  In  October  the  trees 
were  still  crowned  with  colour,  and  in  December  sunlight  on 
snow  could  be  splendid.  November  and  April  were  the 
in-between  months.  There  was  no  colour.  They  always  left  him 
depressed.  November  signified  the  closing  of  the  warm  days  of 
summer;  April  was  the  month  that  one  had  to  put  up  with. 

He  reflected:  Even  life  had  its  Novembers  and  Aprils;  the 
doldrums. 

“What  are  you  thinking  of,  Mike?”  He  was  startled  as 
Perlburg’s  voice  roused  him  from  his  reverie.  Jack  had  been 
sitting  next  to  him  and  Bartski  and  Brown  were  in  the  seat 
opposite. 

“Oh,  just  thinking  what  it’s  going  to  be  like.” 

“What’s  what  going  to  be  like?” 

“Civie  Street.” 

“Just  like  it  always  was;  a  rat  race.” 

“Maybe.  On  the  other  hand,  maybe  not.” 

“Who  knows?  Now  that  the  Allies  have  worked  together  to 
defeat  Hitler,  they  may  realize  that  they  can  co-exist  in  a 
peaceful  world,”  mused  Perlburg. 

It  was  the  first  time  they  had  heard  the  word  co-existence. 
Little  did  they  know  that  it  would  play  such  a  dramatic  role  in 
East-West  relations. 

“I  wasn’t  thinking  about  such  highfalutin’  problems,  Jack,” 
replied  Mike.  “I  was  thinking  about  life  in  general.  I  have  a 
wife  and  daughter  waiting  for  me.  After  almost  five  years  of 
army  life,  I  was  wondering  what  way  of  life  all  of  us  will  lead 
after  this.” 

“You  guys  should  have  stayed  single  like  me  and  you 
wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  a  wife  and  kids.”  Bartski 
laughed  loudly — unusual  for  him. 

Bartski  was  not  taken  seriously.  They  knew  that  he  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  during  the  fighting  to  be  kind  to  children. 
He  was  a  pied  piper  with  them.  He  saved  his  chocolates  to 
give  away.  Most  soldiers  saved  theirs  for  the  mademoiselles  or 
the  Frauleins.  He  had  mentioned  that  he  had  lived  with  a 
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woman  in  Spain,  had  taken  in  her  two  children.  She  and  the 
children  had  been  killed  in  Madrid  by  Franco’s  bombers. 

Brown,  still  in  his  early  twenties,  spoke  up: 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  you  old-timers — you  worry  too 
much.  Me,  when  I  get  out,  I’m  going  to  get  my  pay  and 
gratuities  in  one  lump  and  I’m  not  going  to  worry  until  it’s  all 
gone.  I’m  going  to  have  the  time  of  my  life.” 

A  new  thought  entered  his  head. 

“You  guys  had  better  give  me  your  addresses;  I  may  just 
drop  in  for  a  drink  or  two  when  we  get  out.” 

“Yes,  that’s  an  idea.  When  we  get  to  Montreal  will  be  the 
last  time  we  see  each  other.” 

As  they  wrote  out  the  addresses,  some  of  them  thought 
about  Dube  and  Hardie,  presumed  dead. 

The  ride  from  Montreal  to  Toronto  was  dreary  one  for 
Bosnich.  Perlburg  and  Bartski  had  left  on  the  train  for 
Winnipeg.  Brown  said  he  would  stay  over  in  Montreal.  He  had 
always  wanted  to  see  Montreal.  He  came  from  Vancouver. 

The  troop  train  did  not  stop  at  Union  Station.  They  had 
been  told  the  train  would  go  to  the  Exhibition  Grounds.  They 
would  disembark  at  the  Coliseum.  They  were  due  in  at  7:00 
p.m.  Next  of  kin  had  been  notified. 

They  marched  smartly  into  the  Coliseum.  A  cheer  went  up 
from  thousands  of  people.  There  were  greetings  from  the 
mayor  and  other  civic  dignitaries.  From  then  on,  it  was  one 
mad  scramble.  Names  re-echoed  across  the  Coliseum.  People 
picked  out  their  kin.  There  were  tears  of  happiness  to  wash 
away  years  of  loneliness. 

It  took  him  some  time  to  find  his  own  wife  and  child  in  the 
milling  throng.  She  was  standing  looking  for  him.  He  leaped 
over  the  low  wall  separating  floor  from  seats,  and  she  looked 
in  his  direction  and  waved.  He  scrambled  up  the  steps  two  at 
a  time.  He  reached  her.  They  embraced.  He  felt  the  chill  in  her 
response. 

The  best  he  could  do  was  a  “Hello,  honey.” 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other.  She  was  still  attractive, 
but  there  was  a  decided  difference  in  her  looks.  She  seemed 
older,  more  groomed  than  he  had  known  her.  Her  face  was 
thinner,  the  features  sharper.  It  was  the  hat  she  was  wearing 
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that  caught  his  eye.  He  stared  at  it.  It  was  a  Turkish  fez, 
round,  conical  in  shape,  with  a  flat  crown  on  top.  Streaming 
from  this  top  was  a  long  cascade  of  coloured  strings  down  to 
her  shoulders.  The  fez  was  red  and  the  streamers  were  like  the 
rainbow. 

Her  face  looked  tanned.  In  the  car  he  realized  that  it  was 
pancake  make-up. 

He  had  picked  up  the  little  girl  in  his  arms.  As  they  drove 
home,  he  held  her  hand.  They  talked  about  the  child.  Had  she 
been  a  good  girl  while  Daddy  was  away?  How  she  had  grown! 
It  was  hard  to  keep  conversation  going.  The  only  bond  that 
hadn’t  been  lost  seemed  to  be  the  child.  They  were  strangers. 
The  trip  wasn’t  long.  He  was  glad  of  that. 

They  entered  the  house.  His  mother-in-law  came  to  the 
door,  threw  her  arms  around  him,  and,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
hugged  him. 

“Hello,  Ma,  you  haven’t  changed.  I’m  glad  to  be  home.” 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  beret  and  pushed  his  bags  in  a 
corner.  The  living  room  was  full  of  people.  He  was  introduced 
by  his  wife.  This  is  Mr.  So-and-so  of  the  real  estate  firm  of 
Such-and-such.  This  is  Mrs.  So-and-so  and  on  and  on  till  he 
had  run  the  whole  gamut.  He  knew  none  of  them,  but  from 
their  titles,  they  were  obviously  people  of  substance. 

The  party  went  late.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  having  a  good 
time.  There  was  lots  to  drink  and  eat.  The  record  player  was 
blaring  Vaughan  Monroe  music  and  songs,  his  wife’s 
favourite.  His  wife  had  acquired  two  new  gods — one  a  pops 
singer,  and  the  other  ‘the  green  stuff. 

The  last  of  the  guests  left.  His  mother-in-law  retired.  His 
wife  was  reluctant  to  go  to  bed.  She  fussed  around  the  room 
picking  things  up,  straightening  this  and  that.  The  record 
player  blared.  He  sat  in  an  arm  chair  observing  her.  He  could 
see  she  was  killing  time.  She  giggled  frequently  and  tried  to 
carry  on  a  meaningless  conversation.  Were  the  giggles  too 
much  drink? 

Well,  maybe  she  was  a  little  bashful  after  all  these  years, 
he  thought. 

He  knew  that  it  was  the  man’s  role  to  be  the  aggressor,  to 
break  down  a  woman’s  reserve.  Most  women  don’t  want  to 
seem  too  anxious;  a  man  might  think  she  was  easy. 
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But  Christ,  this  isn’t  a  parked-car  incident.  A  young  man 
trying  to  make  his  date.  We  are  married.  We  have  a  child. 
Sleeping  together  is  nothing  new. 

He  stood  up  and  took  hold  of  her  around  the  waist  from 
behind  and  kissed  her  ear.  “Let’s  go  to  bed.  It’s  been  a  long 
day  for  all  of  us.” 

“You  go  ahead.  I’ll  be  along  as  soon  as  I  clean  up.” 

"Oh,  come  now,  it’s  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  it  can  wait 
until  tomorrow.” 

“No,  no,  you  go  ahead.  I’ll  be  along  shortly.” 

“All  right.” 

He  went  to  the  bathroom,  washed,  then  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  He  realized  he  had  no  pajamas.  He  never  wore  them 
in  the  army.  He  took  his  pants  off,  threw  them  across  the  back 
of  a  chair  and  slid  into  bed,  with  just  his  jockey  shorts  on. 

After  what  seemed  hours,  she  came  into  the  bedroom  and 
started  to  undress.  She  put  on  a  pair  of  pajamas,  without 
taking  off  her  brassiere  or  her  panties. 

He  didn’t  have  to  be  hit  over  the  head  to  take  a  hint. 

He  remembered  the  cartoon  in  the  Maple  Leaf,  the 
Canadian  Army  paper  overseas.  It  showed  a  soldier  coming 
home,  with  his  full  regalia  of  equipment  still  on  him,  pointing 
to  his  wife  and  saying: 

“All  right,  up  them  stairs.” 

Not  for  him,  it  seemed.  He  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

“That’s  all  right,  baby,  there  will  be  other  times.” 

He  woke  early.  Hard  to  break  a  habit.  He  had  said  that 
when  discharged,  he  would  buy  himself  an  alarm  clock,  set  it 
for  6:00  a.m.  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  shut  it  off 
and  go  back  to  sleep.  He  got  out  of  bed  quietly.  She  turned  in 
her  sleep,  and  stretched  out  her  arm  towards  the  side  of  the 
bed  he  had  vacated. 

He  had  washed  and  shaved,  gone  into  the  kitchen  and  sat 
down.  His  mother-in-law  came  in  and  put  coffee  on,  sat  down 
at  the  kitchen  table  and  looked  at  him. 

“Well,  Ma,”  he  said,  “it’s  been  a  long  time.” 

“Yes,  but  you’re  back  and  that’s  all  that  matters  now. 
Would  you  like  some  French  toast?  Remember,  it  was  always 
your  favourite.” 
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“Yes,  please....”  he  almost  said,  “Mary.” 

It  was  hard  for  him  to  call  her  “mother.”  She  was  a  woman 
in  her  sixties.  He  had  known  her  for  months  before  he  married 
Ann.  His  own  mother  had  died  when  he  was  ten.  Since  that 
time,  he  had  never  called  anyone  “mother.”  Even  now,  he  had 
difficulty  saying  “ma.” 

He  remembered  boarding  houses  where  he  and  his  father 
had  lived.  The  women  who  had  taken  care  of  him  changed 
frequently.  His  father  moved  often.  He  had  been  farmed  out  to 
live  with  an  aunt  and  uncle  in  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

This  was  the  time  he  remembered  having  home  life.  His  aunt 
was  a  good  woman.  She  tended  to  spoil  him.  His  uncle  was 
more  strict  and  had  raised  Cain  with  him  a  few  times,  but  he 
did  not  hit  him.  He  had  pulled  his  ear  a  few  times,  but  this 
was  not  much  of  a  deterrent.  Bosnich  often  skipped  school. 

While  they  sat  and  ate  their  breakfast,  the  baby  woke  up. 
He  watched  while  the  little  girl  laughed  and  squealed  with 
delight  as  her  granny  tickled  and  played  with  her.  After  the 
child  was  dressed,  her  grandmother  said  to  her, 

“Let  your  daddy  pick  you  up  while  I  go  and  make  you 
something  to  eat.” 

The  child  started  to  cry  and  hung  on  to  her  granny. 

“Now,  now,  your  daddy  won’t  hurt  you.  You’ll  get  used  to 
him,  it  won’t  take  too  long.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  imagine  we  all  will  have  to  get  used  to 
each  other.” 

He  took  the  opportunity  to  sit  next  to  the  baby’s  chair  and 
to  talk  soothingly  to  her.  It  took  some  time  before  the  child 
responded.  He  took  the  bowl  from  his  mother-in-law’s  hands. 
With  some  coaxing,  she  started  to  eat. 

He  was  about  through  feeding  the  child,  when  he  heard 
footsteps  in  the  hallway.  Ann  came  in.  She  had  on  a  red 
dressing  gown,  tied  with  a  white  ribbon.  Her  long  blonde  hair 
was  hanging  loose  in  smooth  waves,  pinned  back  with  a  red 
ribbon.  She  looked  attractive,  but  ill  at  ease. 

“Good  morning,  did  you  sleep  well?” 

“Good  morning... Yes.”  She  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
kitchen  table.  She  reached  over  and  chucked  the  child  under 
the  chin. 
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Mother  poured  coffee  and  set  in  front  of  her. 

“Would  you  like  some  French  toast?” 

“No,  just  coffee.” 

“Now,  now,  you  should  eat  something,”  said  Mary.  “She 
never  did  eat  her  breakfast,”  in  an  aside  to  Bosnich.  “Maybe 
now  that  you’re  home  she  will  take  more  nourishment.” 

He  noticed  Ann  blush. 

“It’s  kind  of  cold  in  here,”  she  said.  “I’d  better  take  a  look 
at  the  furnace.  Maybe  it’s  gone  out  again.” 

“I’ll  do  that.  Just  show  me  the  way  down.” 

“You  needn’t  bother.  I  can  do  it.  We’ve  done  it  for  years 
while  you  were...  a  way.” 

“I  might  as  well  go  with  you.  I’ll  have  to  get  familiar  with 
things  around  here  sooner  or  later.”  He  followed  her  down  the 
stairs.  When  they  got  to  the  bottom  she  reached  up  to  pull 
the  light  switch  on.  He  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  slowly 
turned  her  towards  him  and  kissed  her  full  on  the  mouth. 

“I  just  thought  we  might  say  good  morning  the  proper 
way.” 

Her  arms  hung  limply  by  her  side  and  there  was  no 
response  to  his  kiss. 

“Is  something  the  matter?” 

“No. ..no...  You  just  took  me  by  surprise.” 

“Well  then,  let’s  do  it  properly.” 

He  started  to  draw  her  towards  him  again.  She  moved  away. 

Oh,  well,  he  thought,  no  use  rushing  things. 

“I’ll  do  that,”  he  said  as  she  started  to  open  the  door  to 
the  furnace.  “You  go  up  and  finish  your  coffee.” 

The  furnace  was  out,  and  the  grates  were  covered  with  coal 
ashes. 

He  had  chopped  up  wood,  placed  it  in  the  furnace,  waited 
till  a  fire  was  burning  and  threw  coal  in.  He  forgot  to  close  the 
door  and  smoke  started  to  billow  out.  By  the  time  he  returned 
with  more  coal,  it  was  smoking  so  that  he  could  hardly  see.  It 
was  soft  coal  and  the  smoke  was  intense.  While  he  was  trying 
to  open  the  rusty  latch  on  the  cellar  window,  both  the  women 
came  running  in. 

His  wife  was  first  down  the  stairs.  “What’s  the  matter? 
Can  t  you  light  a  furnace?  The  smoke’s  all  the  way  up  into  the 
house.  You  have  to  open  the  draft  before  you  light  it.” 
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“How  was  I  to  know  it  was  closed?” 

“We  have  to  close  it  down  at  night  so  the  fire  will  burn 
slower.” 

She  turned  a  knob  and  the  coal  ignited  with  a  flash.  A  puff 
of  smoke  escaped  from  the  sides  of  the  furnace  door.  The  fire 
inside  began  to  roar  like  an  engine. 

“You  also  put  too  much  coal  in.” 

“Well  now,  I  guess  I  did.” 

They  finished  breakfast.  Mary  broke  the  ice. 

“What  do  you  do  now,  Mike?  Are  you  out  of  the  army  now 
for  good?” 

“No,  I  have  to  go  back  and  get  my  discharge  in  three 
weeks.  I  have  to  report  to  the  Exhibition  Grounds  before 
Christmas  for  medical  examination  and  a  bunch  of  red  tape. 
Then  we  get  a  leave  till  after  New  Year’s.” 

“It’s  been  a  long  time,  hasn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  too  long.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  I  guess.” 

“Well,  you  two  go  ahead  and  get  dressed.  I’ll  finish  the 
dishes.  I  imagine  you  have  lots  to  talk  about.  I’ll  take  care  of 
the  baby.  You  might  even  want  to  go  uptown  for  some 
shopping.  It’s  almost  Christmas,  you  know.” 

The  three  weeks  went  by  fast.  He  spent  most  of  it  at  home, 
usually  playing  with  his  daughter  in  the  morning.  In  the 
afternoons  he  would  visit  old  friends.  Most  evenings  Ann 
wanted  to  go  out  dancing  or  to  a  show.  He  had  to  do  some 
shopping.  His  civilian  clothes  were  a  bit  tight  for  him  now.  He 
was  six  feet  tall,  and  he  had  filled  out  in  the  shoulders  and 
chest.  The  shoes  he  had  worn  before  were  stiff  and  dried  out. 

He  had  trouble  making  up  his  mind  what  to  buy.  The 
clothes  he  chose  were  not  approved  by  his  wife.  She  reminded 
him  that  the  kind  of  clothes  he  wore  five  years  ago  were  no 
longer  in  style.  She  knew  just  the  place  to  buy  the  latest 
fashions. 

More  than  once  she  had  reminded  him  that  he  was  out  of 
touch  with  things.  She  was  very  conscious  of  social  position. 

They  went  through  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  weeks,  going 
to  the  best  places  and  mixing  in  the  most  acceptable  social 
circles. 
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When  he  suggested  visiting  some  of  his  or  her  old  friends, 
she  replied  that  they  had  nothing  in  common  any  more. 

Whenever  they  went  out  for  a  social  evening,  it  was  always 
to  a  place  Ann  had  chosen.  She  had  apparently  spent  a  lot  of 
time  with  real  estate  agents  and  other  business  types. 

One  morning  he  questioned  her  about  the  fact  that  she 
knew  so  many  of  them.  She  replied  that  if  one  wanted  to  make 
money  one  had  to  go  where  the  money  was. 

“How  do  you  think  mother  and  I  got  along  with  the  baby  all 
these  years  while  you  were  away  in  the  army?” 

“You  got  my  allowance  cheques  every  month,  didn’t  you?” 

“Oh,  sure,  but  if  we  had  to  live  on  that,  we  would  have 
starved.” 

“Thousands  of  other  women  and  children  did.” 

“Sure  they  did,  but  I  wanted  something  more  than  just  a 
bare  existence.  I  don’t  want  to  go  through  all  my  life  just 
getting  along.  I  want  something  better  out  of  life  than  that.” 

“For  example?” 

“Well,  for  example,  while  you  were  in  the  army  having  a 
good  time...” 

“Now  just  a  minute!” 

“All  right,  maybe  it  wasn’t  a  good  time,  but  what  do  you 
think  it  was  for  me?  What  do  you  think  I  was  doing?” 

“Now  that  you  mention  it,  what  were  you  doing?” 

“What  was  1  doing?  Why  do  you  think  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
raise  the  child?  To  take  care  of  my  mother,  to  take  care  of  a 
house?  Who  do  you  think  had  to  light  the  furnace  when  it 
went  out?  Who  had  to  fix  the  washing  machine?  You  couldn’t 
get  sugar,  meat  or  anything.  If  you  wanted  something  extra, 
you  had  to  know  the  right  people...” 

“And  so  you  know  the  right  people...?” 

Yes,  I  made  it  a  point  to  know  the  right  people.  While  you 
were  overseas,  fighting  for  your. ..your. ..phoney  ideals,  there 
were  lots  of  people  who  were  smart  enough  to  make  good 
money  here.  They  are  well  set  up  now... but  what  have  you  got 
to  show  for  it?  A  measly  hundred  dollars’  clothing  allowance 
and  a  few  more  hundred  dollars  in  service  pay.  Where  will  that 
get  you?” 
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“Well,  I  don’t  know  yet,  but  don’t  feel  as  if  you  are  the  only 
one  who  suffered  in  this  goddamned  war.  You,  at  least,  had  a 
roof  over  your  head.  You,  at  least,  knew  that  you  would  wake 
up  every  morning.  You,  at  least,  knew  that  your  baby  was 
safe. ..Did  you  ever  think  of  the  millions  of  women  and 
children,  over  there,  who  didn’t  know  where  their 
next... next... little  piece  of  bread  was  coming  from?  Did  you 
ever  think  of  the  millions  who  were  dying  and  starving  over 
there,  while  all  you  had  to  worry  about  was  that  you  couldn’t 
get  any  luxuries  like  sugar  and  butter?  If  you  could  have  seen 
some  of  those  poor  starved  wretches  in  the  German  death 
camps. ..you  would  have  gotten  down  on  your  knees  and 
thanked  your  lucky  stars  that  you  had  it  so  easy. 

“Maybe  I  haven’t  got  anything  to  show  for  it.  Maybe  the 
few  hundred  measly  dollars,  as  you  put  it,  don’t  mean 
anything.  Maybe  me  and  the  other  millions — the  Russians, 
Americans,  English  and  French  who  fought  and  died  don’t 
constitute  the  right  people  but,  if  it  wasn’t  for  us  fools  who 
fought  for  our  phony  ideals,  your  fancy  friends  would  now  be 
on  their  asses  begging  for  mercy  from  Hitler. 

“Maybe  it  won’t  change  anything,  maybe  the  crazy  world 
will  be  just  as  crazy  as  it  was  before.  The  smart  guys  will  still 
make  big  money,  while  suckers  like  me  and  millions  of  others 
will  just  grub  along  for  a  living,  if  we’re  lucky  enough  to  get  a 
job.  But  let  me  tell  you  something... I  didn’t  go  over  there  to 
fight  to  defend  something  here,  our  way  of  life  or  what  they 
call  our  system. ..No. ..I  went  over  there  to  fight  against 
something.  I  went  there  to  fight  against  Fascism,  against 
Hitler  and  his  bloody  gang  of  murderers  because  what  they 
stood  for  and  what  they  were  trying  to  do  I  hated,  more  than 
what  I  hated  here  in  Canada... and  heaven  knows  that  there 
are  lots  of  things  that  I  dislike  here.” 

“So  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Are  you  going  back 
to  that  job  in  the  factory,  just  to  make  enough  to  get  along? 
Or  are  you  going  to  smarten  up  and  get  in  where  the  big 
money  is?” 

“Oh  yes.  Money.  Money  is  the  real  issue.  Of  course,  what 
else?  Success  only  comes  by  the  size  of  your  bankroll.  Yes,  it 
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even  determines  the  kind  of  friends  you  associate  with, 
doesn’t  it?...” 

“Well,  what’s  wrong  with  that?” 

Getting  up  to  light  a  cigarette,  she  moved  towards  the 
window  and  stood  there  with  her  back  to  him.  He  could  see 
the  cigarette  above  her  left  shoulder  as  she  held  it  aloft.  The 
smoke  made  a  ring  around  her  head  in  the  sunlight. 

He  stared  past  her  head,  across  the  street.  A  car  slowly 
drifted  across  his  line  of  vision,  and  proceeded  out  of  his  view. 
The  smoke  ring  seemed  to  drift  with  the  car  as  it  went  by. 

“Social  status,”  he  thought,  “A  big  car,  a  fur  coat.  Presto, 
you  have  success!” 

He  laughed  out  loud. 

“Well,  what’s  so  funny?” 

She  didn’t  wait  for  an  answer. 

“Maybe  you  think  it’s  funny,  but  I  don’t.  I  don’t  want  to 
put  up  with  the  things  my  mother  had  to  put  up  with.  My 
father  left  her  and  my  brother  when  we  were  only  children.  We 
haven’t  heard  from  him  since.  What  do  you  think  a  Ukranian 
woman  had  to  do  to  survive?  She’s  had  to  scrape  and  grub  all 
her  life  to  provide  for  us.  She  kept  a  boarding  house  in 
Timmins  for  miners. ..and. ..she  lived  common  law  with 
this... this  man,  until  he  left.  She  has  nothing  to  show  for  all 
those  years,  and  now  she’s  too  old  and  sick  to.... Oh,  it 
doesn’t  matter.  You  wouldn’t  understand.” 

He  began  to  realize  she  was  afraid  of  life.  She  was  insecure 
and  deathly  afraid  of  life.  Money  was  the  way  she  would  feel 
secure  and  safe. 

“You  know,  it’s  funny,  but  we’re  both  afraid  of  the  same 
thing,  and  yet  we’re  not  really  the  same.  You  want  to  buy 
security  with  money  and  position.  Maybe  yours  is  the  smarter 
way.  There’s  an  old  saying,  ‘If  you  can’t  beat  them... join 
them’.  This  may  be  your  way. ..but  not  for  me.  I  never  was 
much  of  a  joiner,  I  guess.  I  made  a  little  pledge  to  myself  while 
1  was  over  there.  I  promised  that  if  1  ever  got  back  alive  that  1 
wouldn’t  take  life  too  seriously  again.  After  you  see  death 
every  day,  you  begin  to  realize  that  there’s  not  much  time  left 
for  any  of  us.  It  seems  a  shame  to  waste  what  little  there  is  left 
by  grubbing  around  in  the  dirt  for  money  and  then  more  money 
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to  buy  something 
called  happiness. 
You  can’t  buy  it  for 
yourself  unless  you 
also  share  it  with 
somebody  and  every¬ 
body,  but  the  kind  of 
a  world  we  live  in,  if 
you  want  to  get  it, 
you  have  to  take  it 
away  from  somebody 
else.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t, 
somebody  else  will.” 

“Perhaps  you’re 
right,  but  I  don’t 
want  to  argue  about 
it  now.  It’s  too  soon 
for  me  to  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  what  I 
want  to  do.” 

December — and  Christmas — passed  very  quickly  He  had 
been  able  to  establish  friendly  relations  witlh  his  daughter,  but 
this  was  more  than  he  could  say  about  his  wife.  He  had 
succeeded  on  some  occasions  to  get  Ann  to  consummate 
their  marriage,  but  each  time  she  insisted  that  he  use  a 
contraceptive.  She  was  emphatic  that  she  didn’t  want  any 
more  children.  No  matter  how  he  tried,  he  could  only  get 
acquiescence — never  passionate  participation.  Finally,  he  was 
reminded  of  the  first  and  only  time  he  had  paid  for  his  pleasure 
in  a  whorehouse,  when  the  lady  had  laid  in  bed  with  her  legs 
spread  apart  and  a  wad  of  gum  in  her  mouth  while  she  said: 
“Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for?”  He  had  left  in  disgust:  “I 
could  get  as  much  relief  with  my  own  hand  and  with  less 
guilt.” 

Maybe  he  was  a  romantic  in  believing  that  sexual  relations 
should  be  more  than  just  an  animal  act.  He  had  experienced 
genuine  pleasure  and  the  feeling  of  mutual  satisfaction  a  few 
times  with  his  wife.  This  was  during  the  first  year  of  their 
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marriage,  when  everything  seemed  to  have  clicked — the  time 
the  baby  was  conceived.  Maybe  that  is  why  she  could  never 
again  bring  herself  to  enjoy  it,  with  abandon  and  genuine 
participation.  Freud  had  used  thousands  of  words  to  explain 
something  that  Bosnich  now  realized  stemmed  from  economic 
insecurity. 

When  he  reported  for  his  discharge  at  the  Exhibition 
Grounds  in  late  January  of  1946,  complications  set  in.  His 
X-ray  showed  a  spot  on  his  lung.  He  had  to  have  a  larger 
picture  taken  and  analyzed  before  he  could  get  his  release. 

He  was  instructed  to  report  to  Christie  Street  Military 
Hospital  every  three  months  for  a  checkup.  He  received  a 
pension  entitlement  resulting  from  the  leg  operation  that  he 
had  in  Ghent,  in  August  of  1945.  The  constant  pounding  on 
his  legs  during  the  years  he  had  run  ten  miles  a  day,  while  he 
was  a  battle-training  instructor,  had  exacted  their  toll. 


A  False  Start 


His  pension  for  his  disability  amounted  to  $12  per  month. 
Service  credits  amounted  to  about  $600  in  cash  and  an  equal 
amount  in  credit.  This  was  called  the  rehabilitation  allowance. 

It  was  this  allowance  that  triggered  off  the  most  violent 
disagreement  he  was  to  have  with  Ann. 

He  had  told  her  about  the  allowance  and  explained  that  he 
was  also  entitled  to  a  service  credit  back  to  1939  if  he 
returned  to  work  at  the  factory  in  Welland  within  ninety  days  of 
his  discharge. 

“What  do  you  want  to  return  to  that  dirty  factory  for?  You 
want  to  be  just  a  worker  all  your  life.” 

“It’s  too  early  for  me  to  decide  what  I  want  to  do  yet.  And  I 
was  thinking  that  until  I  got  oriented  to  civilian  life,  that  maybe 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  go  to  work  until  I  made  up  my 
mind.” 
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Ann  had  a  friend  who  had  escaped  from  Poland  during  the 
war  and  had  come  to  Canada.  He  was  an  expert  in  moulding 
plaster  of  Paris  into  figurines.  He  had  started  a  small  shop  on 
Ossington  Avenue  in  Toronto  and  he  needed  some  more 
capital  to  expand.  He  had  a  ready  business  making  these 
cheap  figures  of  horses,  cats  and  dogs,  which  were  given 
away  as  prizes  at  Sunnyside  Amusement  Park. 

The  $1,200  Bosnich  had  coming  to  him  in  Veterans’ 
Allowance  would  be  sufficient  to  buy  in  on  a  partnership  with 
this  man.  Ann  wanted  Bosnich  to  work  with  him  and  learn  the 
trade. 

“You  needn’t  get  edgy  about  it;  it’s  only  a  suggestion.  The 
least  you  can  do  is  go  down  and  talk  to  the  man  and  see  the 
operation  before  you  make  up  your  mind.” 

And  he  did.  There  wasn’t  much  to  see.  The  building  was 
old  and  run  down.  The  whole  place  smelled  of  chemicals.  The 
air  was  full  of  fine  white  powder. 

Rodzinski,  the  owner  and  only  worker  in  the  place,  seemed 
to  be  an  energetic  and  nervous  type  of  man.  He  patiently 
explained  the  operation.  The  key  to  the  operation  was  the 
rubber  molds.  These  were  made  of  special  rubber,  which, 
because  of  the  war,  had  been  very  difficult  to  obtain.  All 
Rodzinski  did  was  pour  the  plaster  and  then  finish  off  the 
models.  They  then,  in  turn,  were  sent  to  a  woman  who  did  the 
painting  of  the  features  by  hand.  He  said  he  was  able  to  clear 
about  seventy-five  dollars  per  week,  working  ten  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week. 

“If  I  had  enough  money  to  make  my  own  molds  and  hire 
other  people  to  do  the  work,  I  could  make  a  good  profit.”  he 
said. 

“How  much  money  are  you  talking  about?” 

“About  ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  a  good  start.” 

On  the  way  home  Bosnich  spoke  to  his  wife:  “Even  if  I  put 
in  all  of  my  $1,200,  it  would  take  years  to  just  get  my  money 
back.” 

The  idea  did  not  appeal  to  him.  Even  if  he  cleared 
seventy-five  dollars  per  week — which  wasn’t  that  bad  in 
1946 —  or  even  double  that,  he  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  being 
cooped  up  breathing  that  plaster  dust. 
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Ann  was  upset. 

Some  days  later,  at  breakfast:  “You  know  I  have  been 
talking  to  some  of  my  friends  and  they  tell  me  that  you  could 
buy  a  decent  house  with  a  $1,200  down  payment,  and  after 
awhile  you  could  sell  it  for  a  profit.  Then  use  that  money  to 
buy  another  house  and  sell  it  and  also  make  money  on  the 
deal.” 

“What  are  you 
talking  about,  getting 
into  the  real  estate 
business?” 

“And  why  not?  My 
friends  tell  me  that 
there  is  a  big  future 
in  real  estate. 
Returning  veterans 
will  get  married,  raise 
families  and  they  will 
buy  homes.  Toronto 
will  double  in 
population  in 
nineteen  or  twenty 
years.” 

“And  what  are  we 
supposed  to  use  for 
money,  in  the 
meantime?  We  have 
to  eat  and  take  care 
of  the  child  and  your 
mother  can’t  support 
us.” 

“Oh,  what’s  the  use.  Your  mind  is  made  up.  You  can  go 
back  to  the  factory,  but  I’m  not  going  back  to  that  hick  town.” 

So  that’s  the  way  it  happened.  She  wouldn’t  give  in  and 
neither  would  he. 

He  packed  his  few  belongings  and  left. 

Some  weeks  later  he  returned  to  Welland  and  started  to 
work  in  the  pipe  mill.  On  the  advice  of  a  lawyer,  he  informed 
Ann  that  he  had  an  apartment  and  that  he  was  able  to  provide 
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for  her  and  the  child.  He  anticipated  that  she  would  not 
accept  his  offer.  She  did  not  reply.  He  was  relieved.  He  sent 
money  regularly  to  support  the  child,  again  on  the  advice  of 
his  lawyer. 

Some  months  later  he  was  summoned  to  appear  in  Family 
Court  in  Toronto.  His  wife  had  complained  that  he  was  not 
supporting  the  child.  The  judge  ruled  that  he  was  to  pay  thirty 
dollars  per  month. 

On  the  way  back  to  Welland,  he  had  had  lots  of  time  to 
think.  He  remembered  his  father  telling  him  that  a  wartime 
marriage  at  such  a  young  age  was  not  wise.  She  was  only 
nineteen  and  he  was  just  a  few  years  older. 

He  began  to  wonder  whether  his  wife  was  right.  He  hadn’t 
taken  advantage  of  opportunity  to  hustle  money  over  there. 
Maybe  she  had  the  right  idea,  get  into  business  or  real  estate, 
and  hustle  the  bucks.  Some  years  later,  after  the  real  estate 
boom  in  Toronto,  he  often  reflected  that  if  he  had  listened  to 
her,  he  might  have  owned  Cadillac-Fairview. 

He  began  to  realize  that  it  wasn’t  Ann’s  fault  that  things 
hadn’t  worked  out.  Nor  could  he  be  entirely  to  blame.  His 
father  had  been  right:  wartime  was  a  bad  time  for  normal  family 
relations.  Absence  can  make  the  heart  grow  fonder,  but  it  can 
also  change  people. 

“To  hell  with  it.  Make  the  best  of  what  you  have.” 


1946: 

The  Cold  War 


“From  Stettin,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  to  the  Balkans,  an 
Iron  Curtain  has  descended  across  the  Continent .  ” 
Winston  Churchill:  Westminster  College, 
Fulton,  Missouri,  5  March  1946 

Churchill’s  “Iron  Curtain”  speech  in  the  United  States 
announced  the  Cold  War.  The  USSR  and  the  Western  Allies 
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had  decided  that  Nazism  and  Fascism  should  never  again  be 
strong  enough  to  threaten  European  security.  They  agreed  to 
divide  Europe  into  western  and  eastern  spheres  of  influence. 
The  key  to  this  policy  was  the  division  of  Germany  into  three 
sections.  The  easternmost  part  was  divided  up  and  made  part 
of  either  the  USSR  or  Poland.  The  middle  part,  now  known  as 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  usually  referred  to  as 
East  Germany,  was  to  be  controlled  by  the  USSR.  The 
American,  British  and  French  occupation  zones  made  up  the 
Western  section.  Berlin,  once  in  the  centre  of  Germany  and 
now  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Russian  occupation  zone,  was 
divided  into  American,  British,  Russian  and  French  sectors. 

To  protect  its  western  boundaries,  the  USSR  supported 
communist  governments  in  Czechoslovakia,  Flungary,  Poland 
and  in  the  Balkan  countries.  Western  Europe  remained 
capitalist.  At  the  time,  the  arrangement  seemed  fair,  as  division 
of  the  wartime  spoils  went. 

The  Russians  began  to  clean  out  all  of  the  pro-Nazis  in  the 
eastern  bloc.  Most  of  them  were  sent  to  labour  camps  in  the 
East.  Those  considered  war  criminals  or  Nazi  collaborators 
were  shot.  Much  of  German  industry — what  was  left  after  the 
bombing  and  battles — was  dismantled  and  shipped  east  as 
reparations. 

The  Americans,  after  a  token  punishment  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  at  Nuremburg,  decided  it  was  more  important  to 
rehabilitate  West  Germany  as  a  bulwark  against  communism. 
The  Marshall  Plan  was  sponsored  by  the  USA  to  pour  millions 
of  dollars  into  Europe  and  rebuild  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  Gouzenko  defection  in  1946,  and  Churchill’s  Fulton 
speech,  heightened  the  paranoia  among  right-wing 
governments  generally.  In  Canada,  it  intensified  the  activities 
of  the  RCMP  against  all  Communists,  even  those  who  were 
slightly  “pink.”  Left-wing  trade  unionists  were  placed  under 
surveillance.  Gouzenko,  who  had  been  a  cipher  clerk  in  the 
Russian  Embassy  in  Ottawa,  had  revealed  the  names  of  some 
Russian  spies,  along  with  a  number  of  Canadian  communists 
who  were  regarded  as  agents  of  the  Soviets.  Fred  Rose,  a 
communist  Member  of  Parliament,  was  tried  and  convicted  as 
a  Russian  spy.  The  Canadian  government  went  to  great 
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lengths  to  hide  Gouzenko.  His  picture  was  never  published — 
as  if  the  Russians  didn’t  know  what  he  looked  like!  Spying 
was  carried  on  by  both  sides,  as  part  of  covert  government 
policy.  The  only  sin  was  getting  caught. 

Right-wing  reactionaries  stoked  the  fires  of  hatred  against 
communism,  not  just  because  it  was  an  ideology  and  an  idea; 
they  claimed  the  communists  were  planning  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  government.  The  Soviets  also  saw  enemies  all 
around  them  and  took  their  own  counter-measures. 

Bosnich  realized  later  this  fear  from  the  top  led  to  many 
victims  on  both  sides.  Accused  and  convicted  on  legal 
pretexts,  they  were  called  enemies  of  the  state.  Some  were 
executed,  and  later — by  the  Soviets — posthumously 
rehabilitated.  But  it  seems  that  we  in  the  West  have  never 
made  these  mistakes!  No  one  accused,  jailed  or  executed  as 
an  enemy  of  the  state  has  ever  been  rehabilitated  here. 

A  few  days  after  Churchill’s  speech  in  the  USA,  Bosnich 
spoke  to  his  father.  “It  seems  as  if  co-existence  is  going  down 
the  drain.  The  old  animosities  between  capitalism  and 
communism  have  reappeared.” 

“The  old  imperialist  bastard  realizes  that  things  will  never 
again  be  the  same.  Instead  of  the  Soviet  Union  being 
weakened,  it  has  become  the  dominant  force  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  He  is  scared  that  now  there  are  many  communist  states, 
whereas  before  the  war  there  was  only  one,”  was  his  reply. 

“But  the  USA  has  the  atom  bomb.  The  balance  of  power 
seems  in  favour  of  the  West.” 

“Only  temporarily.  Wait  and  see,  it  will  come  to  pass  that 
the  USSR  will  get  one  too,  and  then  I  hope  they  both  have 
enough  sense  not  to  use  it.” 

“But  the  Russians  will  have  trouble  controlling  all  of  that 
vast  territory  with  so  many  different  nationalities  and 
religions.” 

“Certainly,  but  the  British  and  French  will  have  just  as 
much  trouble  with  their  colonies.  The  USA  has  twenty  million 
blacks  living  in  economic  slavery,  and  ripe  for  revolution.” 

The  year  1946  saw  a  major  struggle  take  shape  on  the 
economic  front.  Most  of  the  larger  unions,  such  as  the  steel, 
auto,  rubber,  miners,  seamen  and  electrical  unions,  were 
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forced  out  on  strike.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  workers 
walked  the  picket  line  in  Ontario  alone. 

After  the  government  imposed  wage  freezes  during  the  war, 
workers  were  clamoring  for  a  larger  share  of  the  pie.  Industries 
had  gotten  rich  on  ‘cost-plus’  contracts.  Returning  war 
veterans,  starting  to  raise  families,  needed  more  money  for 
homes,  furniture  and  some  of  the  better  things  of  life  they  felt 
entitled  to. 

One  of  the  major  strike  battles  occurred  in  Hamilton  against 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada.  Six  thousand  steel  union 
members  walked  off  the  job.  Two  thousand  stayed.  Four 
thousand  Westinghouse  workers  also  walked  the  line.  During 
the  thirteen-week  strike,  returned  veterans — members  of  both 
the  steel  and  electrical  unions — joined  together  to  defeat  the 
companies. 

Failing  to  defeat  the  unity  of  the  workers  on  the  economic 
front,  agents  of  management  and  government  found  that 
exploiting  ideological  differences  could  be  more  effective. 


Back  on  the  Job 

1946 


Bosnich  went  back  to  work  at  the  Page  Hersey  Tubes  Plant. 
The  company  made  pipe.  The  seamless  Mill  was  practically  a 
separate  operation  from  the  other  pipe,  and  its  operation  is 
worthy  of  description.  Steel  ingots  were  first  heated  in  small 
furnaces.  The  steel  billets  were  then  taken  out  by  workers 
using  steel  tongs.  Each  billet,  some  weighing  as  much  as  500 
pounds,  was  transported  by  the  “heaters”  on  an  overhead  rail 
system  to  a  piercing  press.  The  press  pierced  a  hole  in  the 
billet  so  that  it  resembled  a  thimble.  After  this  a  long  steel  bar 
was  inserted  in  the  opening.  It  was  then  pushed  through  a 
series  of  progressively  smaller  rings,  until  the  white-hot  billet 
stretched  over  the  outside  of  the  steel  bar— its  original  length 
of  some  three  to  four  feet  stretched  to  thirty  feet.  The  bar,  with 
the  pipe  casing  on  it,  was  cooled  and  then  the  bar  was 
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removed.  The  empty  casing  then  went  by  conveyor  for  cutting. 
When  forging  was  completed,  the  pipe  went  to  the  finishing 
floor,  to  the  straightening  machines  and  then  to  the  cutting, 
bevelling,  or  threading  machines  on  the  finish  floor.  Finally 
came  the  inspection  and  testing  department.  If  the  pipe  met 
specification,  it  was  then  carried  by  crane  to  the  shipping 
department.  The  operation  was  all  housed  in  a  building  which 
was  almost  500  yards  long,  90  feet  wide,  and  some  60  feet  in 
height — the  seamless  mill. 

There  was  only  one  lunch  room  which  could  seat  about 
thirty.  Most  of  the  men  ate  near  their  place  of  work  in 
cubbyholes  that  they  had  fashioned  from  corrugated  metal  and 
heated  with  coal-fired  samovars.  The  room  was  jammed. 

It  was  just  like  being  back  in  the  army.  You  reported  to 
work.  You  did  what  you  were  ordered  to  do.  Women  hired 
during  wartime  were  still  working  in  the  plant.  Returning 
veterans  were  entitled  to  their  jobs  back  if  they  reported  to 
their  former  employer  within  ninety  days  of  their  discharge. 
Veterans’  wartime  service  was  recognized  for  seniority 
purposes.  In  1946  Bosnich  had  almost  seven  years’  seniority 
with  the  company.  He  had  actually  worked  less  than  two 
years.  Bosnich  displaced  a  woman  who  had  been  driving  the 
overhead  crane. 


Labour  Relations 


One  day  in  March,  1946,  when  he  came  in  to  work  his  regular 
shift  in  the  seamless  department,  he  noticed  everything  was 
quiet.  He  looked  down  from  the  cab  of  his  crane  and  couldn’t 
see  a  single  worker.  The  clock  read  7:05  a.m.  and  nobody  was 
working.  He  drove  the  crane  back  to  the  ladder  area  and 
headed  for  the  foreman’s  office. 

“What’s  going  on?” 

“The  bastards  are  in  the  lunch  room  and  refuse  to  go  to 
work.” 
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“Why?” 

“Oh,  it’s  something  to  do  with  Kramer  refusing  to  join  the 
union.  They  are  all  in  the  lunch  room  just  sitting  there  and 
they  say  they  won’t  start  work  till  he  joins.” 

Bosnich  walked  into  the  crowded  lunch  room.  The  full  shift 
of  some  one  hundred  workers  from  the  seamless  crew,  finish 
and  shipping  were  all  there. 

They  were  a  mixture  of  Ukrainians,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Yugoslavs  and  a  few  Italians.  Most  of  these  workers  were  in 
their  late  forties  or  early  fifties.  He  knew  most  of  them  by 
name.  While  they  were  not  all  of  his  generation,  they  lived  in 
town  and  his  father  knew  them. 

Bosnich  had  joined  the  union.  The  steward,  in  his  fifties,  of 
Ukrainian  extraction,  and  a  machine  operator,  was  a  personal 
friend  of  his  father.  Bosnich  spotted  him  near  the  door  and 
squeezed  his  way  over  to  him. 

“What’s  up,  Bill?” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  a  smart  alec  here  who  won’t  join  the 
union,  and  we  ain’t  going  to  work  until  he  does.” 

“Who  is  it?” 

“It’s  that  Kramer  son-of-a-bitch,  the  guy  who  was  in  the 
army  with  you.” 

“Now  listen,  Bill,  why  don’t  you  guys  go  to  work  and  let 
me  talk  to  him  and  see  what  I  can  do.” 

“It  won’t  do  any  good.  I’ve  talked  to  him  and  he  won’t 
join.” 

“Well,  maybe  if  I  talk  to  him  he  might.  Anyway,  what  have 
you  got  to  lose?  This  way  you’re  all  losing  pay  and  it  could  go 
on  for  days.” 

“O.K.  Now  listen  here,  you  fellows,  Mike  is  going  to  talk  to 
Kramer  to  see  what  he  can  do.  In  the  meantime,  let’s  all  go 
back  to  work  and  give  him  a  chance.  O.K.,  boys?...” 

After  some  grumbling  they  began  to  head  back  to  their 
Jobs.  Bosnich  headed  towards  the  inspection  bench,  where 
Kramer  worked.  Kramer  was  sitting  by  the  coal-fired  samovar, 
smoking. 

“Hi.  Don.” 

Well,  at  least  you’re  talking  to  me!  Nobody  else  has  for 
days.” 
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“Well,  you  shouldn’t  be  surprised  at  that.  You  know 
there’s  a  union  in  the  plant  now,  and  all  the  guys  are  sticking 
together  except  you.” 

“I  don’t  care  about  them  and  their  goddamned  union!  What 
the  hell  do  I  know  about  unions?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  too  much  about  unions,  either.  But  you 
and  I  started  back  in  ’39  and  you  know  what  it  was  like  back 
then.  Remember,  thirteen  hours  on  night  shift  and  eleven 
hours  on  the  day  shift,  six  days  a  week,  no  overtime,  no 
vacation  with  pay,  no  statutory  Holiday.  Why,  since  the  union 
came  in  1943,  we  even  have  shift  bonus  of  five  cents  an  hour 
for  the  afternoon  shift.  Who  the  hell  had  ever  heard  of  that 
before?  Now  we  work  an  eight-hour  shift  and  only  forty-eight 
hours  a  week.” 

“So,  all  right,  but  it’s  still  a  free  country.  Nobody  can  force 
me  to  do  anything  I  don’t  want  to.” 

“Come  on  now,  Don,  remember  how  free  it  was  before. 
You  couldn’t  get  a  job  unless  you  paid  some  boss  a  part  of 
your  wages.  Remember  when  it  was  common  practice  to  bribe 
bosses  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey  to  keep  your  job.  What  the 
hell,  these  old  guys  remember  when  they  had  to  let  their  wives 
sleep  with  the  top  bosses  in  order  to  get  one  or  two  days’ 
work  during  the  Depression.  Don’t  give  me  bullshit  about 
freedom.” 

“Sure,  but  I  didn’t  go  overseas  to  fight  against  dictators, 
just  to  come  home  and  have  somebody  dictate  to  me  that  I 
have  to  join  a  union.” 

“So  who’s  dictating  to  you?” 

“They  are.  That  stupid,  what  you  call  him,  a  steward  or 
something,  came  to  me  last  week  and  handed  me  a  card  and 
told  me  I’d  have  to  sign  it.  Just  like  that.  No  explanation,  no 
reason,  just  sign!” 

“Well  remember,  while  we  were  fighting  for  freedom  over 
there,  these  old  guys  were  fighting  for  our  freedom  over  here. 
They  have  succeeded  in  making  it  better  for  us  in  the 
workplace  by  organizing  a  union.” 

“All  right,  all  right,  but  I  don’t  like  being  told  that  I  have  to 
do  something  by  some  hunky  who  can’t  even  speak  English.” 
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“Now  just  a  minute.  That  hunky,  as  you  call  him,  speaks  at 
least  three  other  languages  and  enough  English  to  get  by.  By 
your  definition  I’m  a  hunky,  also...” 

“No,  no... Mike,  I’m  sorry.  I  guess  I’m  just  stubborn  enough 
not  to  give  in  to  threats.” 

“O.K.,  no  hard  feelings.  I’ve  already  talked  them  back  to 
work  and  you  think  about  signing.  When  you’re  ready  let  me 
know  and  I  will  give  you  the  card  to  sign.  O.K.?” 

“Sure... I’ll  think  about  it.” 

Some  days  later,  everybody’s  rancor  was  cooled  down,  and 
Bosnich  had  talked  some  of  the  men  into  sitting  down  with 
Kramer  and  talking  to  him  at  lunch.  Kramer  signed  the  union 
card. 


Union  Steward 


After  shift,  Bosnich  dropped  Kramer’s  membership  card  off  at 
the  union  office.  Sullivan,  the  business  agent  asked  him  to 
step  into  his  office  and  got  right  to  the  point: 

“You  know,  Mike,  we  have  a  real  problem.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  workers  in  the  plant  have  signed  a  membership 
card... that’s  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  real  problem  is 
that  the  company  refused  to  agree  to  a  check-off  of  union  dues 
in  the  contract.  That  means  that  the  steward  in  each 
department  has  to  spend  most  of  his  time  trying  to  collect  the 
dollar  a  month.” 

“So,  what’s  the  problem?” 

“The  problem  is  that  we’re  only  getting  about  50  percent  of 
the  dues  every  month.  The  stewards  are  upset.  One  day  the 
worker  tells  him  he  hasn’t  got  a  dollar,  the  next  day  he  forgot. 
A  week  later,  some  other  excuse.  While  you  young  bucks  were 
in  the  service,  the  old-timers  built  the  union... but  they  don’t 
have  enough  patience  or  know-how  to  talk  to  the  returned 
veterans  to  sign  them  up  or  to  collect  their  dues.” 

“You  want  me  to  do  something?” 
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“Well,  it  sure  would  help  if  more  of  you  young  veterans 
pitched  in  to  help.  You  know  it’s  going  to  be  your  union  and 
it’s  your  future.” 

“So... what  can  I  do?” 

“You  could  take  over  the  steward’s  job  in  the  seamless 
department.” 

“I  don't  know  anything.  You  already  have  a  steward.  The 
guys  may  not  want  me.” 

“There’s  no  problem  there.  Bill  himself  mentioned  to  me 
that  you  would  be  the  logical  one.  You  have  the  respect  of  the 
older  workers,  and  you’re  a  veteran,  so  that  you  have 
something  in  common  with  the  younger  guys.” 

“What’s  a  steward  do  besides  collecting  dues?” 

“There  are  a  number  of  things... such  as,  he  makes  sure  the 
bosses  live  up  to  the  contract,  and  if  they  don’t,  a  steward 
files  a  grievance.  There  are  regular  Stewards’  meetings  every 
second  Wednesday,  where  you  can  get  help  from  the  chief 
steward  about  any  problem  that  you  might  have.  What  do  you 

“I  don’t  know  where  I’m  going  to  be.  I  may  be  leaving.  I 
have  family  problems.  I  don’t  know.” 

“Hey,  I’m  not  trying  to  push  you.  There’s  no  hurry.  Think  it 
over.  By  the  way,  why  don’t  you  come  to  the  stewards  meeting 
next  Wednesday,  just  to  see  how  it’s  done  and  meet  some  of 
the  guys  from  the  other  departments?” 

“Leave  it  with  me.  I’ll  let  you  know.” 

Sullivan  had  used  the  same  tactics  on  Bosnich  as  Bosnich 
had  used  on  Kramer:  state  the  issue,  tone  down  the 
resistance,  appeal  to  a  person’s  better  nature,  get  him 
involved! 

Bosnich  became  involved.  First  as  a  steward,  and  then  in 
other  fields  of  union  work. 
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Piecework 


The  first  issue  he  became  involved  in  was  when  the  company 
began  to  cut  piecework  rates.  Two-thirds  of  the  operation  was 
on  piecework.  The  labour  rate  in  1946  was  about  forty  cents 
per  hour;  a  good  pieceworker  could  make  about  seventy-five 
cents  per  hour.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  company  had  cut 
the  piecework  rates  drastically.  Workers  were  booking  in  paper 
production.  The  company  didn’t  mind  some  juggling  of  the 
production  records  during  the  war.  Everything  was  on  a  ‘cost 
plus’  basis,  and  the  government  paid.  But  after  the  war,  the 
company  frowned  on  a  worker  producing  100  pieces,  but 
booking  in  125.  The  workers  argued  that  before  the  cuts  they 
were  paid  as  much  for  100  pieces  as  they  now  got  for  doing 
150. 

The  company  insisted  on  cutting  the  rates.  The  workers 
retaliated  by  cutting  production.  Slowdown  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  got  so  bad  that  the  foreman  called  Bosnich  into  the 
office  and  complained  about  the  slowdown.  Bosnich  denied 
there  was  a  slowdown. 

“No  slowdown!  Why  some  of  them  guys  are  going  so  slow 
they’re  actually  undoing  some  of  the  work.” 

This  dispute  had  been  going  on  for  a  year.  It  took  the 
grievance  committee  another  three  months  to  settle  it  with  the 
company.  The  basis  of  the  settlement  was  a  compromise  that 
existing  rates  would  be  guaranteed  during  the  life  of  the 
contract.  Any  new  production  jobs  would  be  time  studied, 
and  rates  set  accordingly.  The  union  could  still  grieve  any  new 
rates.  The  sweetener  was  that  the  company  agreed  to  pay  back 
wages  for  the  lost  money  on  all  of  the  old  jobs  for  the  past 
year.  All  the  incentive  workers  in  the  department  received  a 
lump  sum  of  $300  to  $400— a  lot  in  those  days. 
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Recognition 


Some  weeks  after  the  workers  had  received  their  back  pay, 
Bosnich  was  approached  by  Bill,  the  former  steward.  There 
was  to  be  a  party  in  the  local  hotel  on  Saturday.  He  was 
invited.  There  was  some  hint  from  Bill  that  one  of  the  guys 
was  leaving  and  that  this  was  a  going-away  party. 

Bosnich  turned  up.  There  were  about  eighty  men  in  the 
banquet  room,  all  from  the  seamless  department.  The 
president  of  the  local  union  and  the  business  agent  were 
present.  The  president  tapped  the  table. 

“Brothers,  everyone  here  knows  why  this  party  was 
arranged — that  is  everyone  but  the  guest  of  honor.  The 
seamless  department  is  one  of  the  few  departments  where 
every  worker  has  paid  his  dues  because  of  the  good  work  of 
the  steward.  Again,  this  steward  has  settled  at  least  two 
issues  by  using  good,  common  sense.  Brother  Bosnich,  we 
want  you  to  know  that  each  of  the  pieceworkers  has  kicked  in 
five  dollars  to  pay  for  this  special  party,  as  an  honour  and  in 
appreciation  of  the  good  work  that  you  has  done.  Before  I  ask 
Mike  to  come  up  and  say  a  few  words,  1  want  to  say  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  more  and  more  young  men  getting  involved 
with  the  affairs  of  the  union  and  especially  those  who  we  now 
call  veterans.  They  are  much  younger  than  those  of  us  who 
organized  this  union  in  1942  and  '43.  Well,  let’s  get  him  up 
here  so  that  I  can  present  him  with  this  gift  from  the  boys  of 
the  ‘seamless’!” 

After  the  applause  had  died  down  Bosnich  walked  to  the 
head  table.  He  stood  for  a  few  seconds. 

“I’m  really  disappointed  in  you  guys.  When  I  took  the 
steward’s  job  we  had  an  agreement  that  you  would  tell  me 
everything  that  goes  on,  and  I,  as  the  steward,  would  keep 
you  informed.  It’s  not  nice  that  you  have  kept  this  as  a  secret 
from  me. 

“Anyway,  how  come  you’re  so  easy  with  your  money  to  pay 
for  this  banquet,  when  I  have  so  much  trouble  getting  a  dollar 
out  of  you  every  month  for  Union  dues.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
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the  local  president  and  the  business  agent,  that  next  year 
when  the  contract  comes  up  for  renewal,  make  sure  you  get 
the  company  to  agree  to  a  check-off  of  union  dues.  There  are 
too  many  other  problems  in  the  plant  for  a  steward  to  worry 
about,  without  having  to  spend  most  of  his  time  collecting 
dues.” 

“O.K.,  Mike,  we’ll  make  sure  you  are  on  the  negotiating 
committee.” 

Bosnich  described  the  differences  in  the  plant  since  1939. 
Working  conditions.  The  attitude  of  the  management.  He  told 
them  about  the  time  workers  had  gone  on  strike  in  1936 
against  a  proposed  wage  cut.  Some  of  those  present  had 
participated  in  the  strike.  The  strike  was  broken  and  thirty  of 
the  so-called  ringleaders  were  fired.  All  but  three  of  them  were 
eventually  hired  back,  over  a  period  of  years.  The  three  who 
were  blackballed  had  all  been  open  communists.  He  reminded 
them  that  the  company  had  accused  the  leaders  of  being 
‘Bolshevik’  and  ‘outside  foreign  agitators’.  The  men  also  knew 
that  the  treasurer  of  the  union  had  run  off  with  what  little 
money  there  was.  During  the  strike,  the  newly-formed  CIO  had 
offered  to  assist  the  strikers.  The  workers  had  refused.  They 
were  afraid  of  being  tainted  with  the  label  ‘communist’.  Mitch 
Hepburn,  then  Premier  of  Ontario,  had  bragged  that  his 
government  would  stop  the  ‘Red  Invasion’  from  coming  to 
Canada. 

The  company  had  promised  that  the  workers  could  form 
their  own  employees’  association  which  the  company  would 
recognize  and  deal  with.  There  was  no  need  for  outside 
agitators,  some  workers  had  argued. 

The  employees’  association  was  formed.  It  adopted  a 
constitution  which  was  drafted  by  the  company  lawyer.  One  of 
the  stipulations  in  the  constitution  was  that  no  employee  who 
could  not  read  or  write  English  could  hold  any  office  in  the 
association.  This  ruled  out  60  percent  of  the  work  force. 

The  association  died  before  it  was  born. 

He  reminded  them  that  just  across  the  fence  at  the  Union 
Carbide  plant,  some  fourteen  hundred  workers  were  on  strike. 
One  hundred  thousand  other  workers  in  Ontario,  in  most  of 
the  major  industries,  were  also  on  the  picket  lines.  The 
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companies  had  decided  that  since  the  war  was  over,  they  had 
the  upper  hand,  and  they  would  bust  the  unions. 

“Those  of  us  who  are  veterans  are  thankful  to  you  who  built 
the  union.  We  who  fought  for  democracy  must  now  make  sure 
that  workers  have  industrial  democracy,  not  dictatorship  like 
the  pre-war  period.” 

Bosnich  sat  down.  The  applause  died  away.  Bill  asked  for 
the  floor.  In  his  broken  English,  he  described  meetings  with 
the  company  over  the  piecework  issue. 

“The  company  was  complaining  that  Ihey  no  pay  bonus  to 
us  for  pipe  we  no  make... so  Mike  shows  them  newspaper 
which  says  they  buy  from  government  the  whole  ‘cold  draw’ 
department  for  $250,000,  which  had  cost  the  government 
$2.5  million.  He  says  that  big  bargain!  Maybe  some  of  money 
they  save  could  be  given  to  workers  in  small  bonus... after  that 
no  more  argument... only  how  much.” 


Pragmatism 


During  the  last  half  of  1946,  Bosnich  was  active  as  steward. 
He  resisted  attempts  by  the  business  agent  and  the  president 
of  the  local  to  get  him  involved  in  other  union  affairs.  They  had 
suggested  that  he  run  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the 
union.  He  had  declined  with  the  excuse  that  he  still  had  his 
family  problems. 

He  did  become  involved  in  a  strike  at  Electro  Metals  in 
Welland  by  walking  on  the  picket  line  and  by  collecting 
donations  from  Page  Hersey  workers.  The  strike  started  in 
June  when  the  company  refused  to  negotiate  on  the  union 
demands  for  a  general  increase  of  twenty-five  cents  per  hour, 
along  with  some  other  benefits. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  unions  in  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  had  agreed  on  a  united  effort  to  win  substantial  wage 
increases  and  improved  benefits.  Management,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  united  in  an  effort  to  break  the  unions,  or  at  least 
to  weaken  the  strength  that  had  been  developed  during  the 
war  years.  Of  the  100,000  workers  that  were  on  strike  that 
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summer,  the  largest  group  was  the  Steelworkers  of  America  at 
the  Stelco  plant  and  the  UEW  at  Westinghouse  in  Hamilton. 
Rubber  workers,  electrical  workers  and  most  other  major 
branches  of  industry  in  the  country  were  similarly  on  strike. 
The  Stelco  strike  was  the  centre  of  attention  because  2,000 
workers  refused  to  join  and  stayed  in  the  plant  working,  while 
4,000  were  on  the  outside.  In  early  October,  the  Steelworkers 
leadership  agreed  to  an  increase  of  thirteen  cents  per  hour, 
and  some  minor  improvements  in  the  contract.  This  set  the 
pattern  for  most  of  the  other  strikers,  and  settlements  followed 
everywhere. 

At  the  Page  Hersey  plant,  where  Bosnich  was  employed, 
the  company  made  an  offer  to  the  union  of  two  cents  per  hour 
immediate  increase  in  wages,  as  a  down  payment,  and  they 
promised  that  whatever  the  pattern  was  at  Electro  Metals,  they 
would  match  it.  This  would  mean  that  Page  workers  would  be 
two  cents  per  hour  ahead,  without  a  strike.  At  union  meetings 
some  workers  both  from  Page  Hersey  and  Electro  Metals  took 
the  position  that  if  the  union  agreed  to  this  it  would  split  the 
unity  of  the  local  union  and  weaken  solidarity. 

Bosnich  argued  that  the  local  union  could  not  support  two 
strikes  involving  90  percent  of  the  Local  membership.  Page 
Hersey  workers  could  continue  working  and  paying  dues,  as 
well  as  giving  donations  to  assist  the  Electro  Metals  workers. 
The  decision  to  tackle  one  company,  while  others  worked  and 
supported  its  strike  financially  and  morally,  proved  beneficial 
for  both  groups. 

But  some  diehard  unionists  never  forgave  this  tactic. 


The  Coming 
of  the  DPs 


In  the  late  1940s  and  early  ’50s  many  thousands  of  displaced 
persons,  DPs”,  refugees  from  eastern  European  countries, 
were  brought  into  the  Niagara  frontier.  Many  of  them  were 
obliged  to  go  to  work  at  the  cotton  mill  and  cordage 
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companies.  They  were  brought  in  by  these  companies  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would  sign  an  agreement  to  work  for 
them  for  a  year.  When  their  year  was  up,  many  of  them  left, 
due  to  the  low  wages,  and  obtained  work  at  Page  Hersey 
Tubes  or  at  the  Electro-Metals  companies.  There  the  union 
had  established  better  benefits  and  higher  wages. 

Most  of  them  refused  to  join  the  union.  Their  opposition  to 
the  union  was  based  on  their  perception  that  the  union  was 
communist. 

A  DP  of  Lithuanian  origin  was  vicious  in  his  opposition  to 
the  union. 

It  was  Bosnich’s  duty  to  appear  at  the  plant  gates  on  a 
regular  basis  to  pass  out  leaflets  advertising  union  meetings 
and  containing  information  on  various  activities.  This  man, 
“Jonas,”  refused  to  take  a  leaflet.  Sometimes  he  would 
crumple  it  up  and  throw  it  on  the  ground. 

Bosnich  visited  him  at  home.  Jonas  was  a  leader  amongst 
the  DPs.  He  opened  the  door  in  answer  to  Bosnich’s  knock, 
but  remained  in  the  doorway,  showing  no  inclination  to  let 
him  into  the  house. 

“Can  I  come  in  and  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes?” 

“What  do  you  want?” 

“I  just  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  union.” 

“I  don’t  have  nothing  to  talk  to  you  about.”. 

“Come  on,  now,  I’m  not  going  to  bite  you.  I  know  you  are 
opposed  to  the  union  because  you  think  we  are  communists, 
and  I  just  want  to  find  out  why  you  feel  that  way.” 

With  some  reluctance,  Jonas  stepped  aside  to  let  him  in. 

They  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table  and  Jonas’s  wife  came 
in.  He  was  introduced.  She  offered  to  make  some  tea  or 
coffee. 

“Tea  will  be  fine.  Well,”  Bosnich  started,  “You’ve  worked 
at  the  plant  now  for  about  two  years  since  you  left  the  cotton 
mill.  You  can  see  that  the  majority  of  the  workers  support  the 
union.  Most  of  them  are  foreign-born,  just  as  you  are,  and 
they  are  the  ones  who  organized  and  built  the  union  since  the 
war.  I  came  to  Canada  in  1929  from  Yugoslavia.  My  father 
worked  at  the  plant,  and  he,  with  many  others,  made  it 
possible  for  a  working  man,  through  the  union,  to  get  better 
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wages  and  benefits.  Before  the  union  was  organized,  things 
were  really  bad.  Foreign-born  workers  were  discriminated 
against  and  when  they  did  get  work,  it  was  usually  the  lowest 
paid  dirtiest  job  in  the  plant.” 

“I’ve  heard  about  some  of  that,  but  many  of  the  workers  in 
my  department  won’t  even  talk  to  me.” 

“That’s  because  you’ve  refused  to  join  the  union,”  Bosnich 
said.  “They  think  that  you  are  getting  the  benefits  which  they 
fought  for,  but  refuse  to  do  your  share.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  get  involved  in  anything  that  has  to  do 
with  communism.” 

“Who  told  you  this  baloney  about  communism  in  the 
union?  Sure  there  are  some  people  in  the  union  who  are 
communist,  just  like  there  are  some  in  the  union  who  are 
social  democrats,  and  yes,  even  those,  who  support  the 
Liberal  or  Conservative  party.  But  the  union  is  run  by  the 
members  on  a  democratic  basis.  Every  member  has  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  run  for  office  as  a  leader  of  the  union.  But  you 
can’t  do  it  unless  you  join  the  union.” 

“What  do  you  want?  I  pay  my  dues.  They  take  it  from  my  pay 
every  month.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  checkoff,  but  you  are  not  a  member  until 
you  pay  your  initiation  fee  and  sign  a  membership  card. 

“I’m  satisfied,  I  make  good  money,  I  have  nice  home  here. 
Russian  communist  take  my  home  away  from  me  and  take  my 
country.  That’s  why  I  come  to  Canada.  Here  I  don’t  get  mixed 
up  in  politics.” 

“Why?  Were  you  mixed  up  in  politics  in  Lithuania?” 

“Red  Army  come.  They  say  we  support  Germans  during 
war.  Send  many  to  concentration  camps.  That  why  I  take  wife 
and  run  away!” 

“Did  you  support  the  Nazis?” 

“German  Army  come  in  1941,  occupy  country.  They  put  me 
in  army  to  fight  Russians.  I  have  no  choice.  Then  when 
Russians  beat  Germans,  they  say  we  were  Nazi  collaborators.” 

Many  other  countries  were  occupied  by  the  Germans,  but 
many  of  their  people  joined  the  resistance  and  fought  against 
the  Nazis.” 

Sure,  we  know  that,  but  in  my  country  it  was  not  possible.” 
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“Why?” 

“Because...  well,  because  we  were  made  to  believe  that 
communism  very  bad.” 

“And  the  Nazis  were  not  bad?  After  all,  it  was  the  Germans 
who  invaded  your  country,  not  the  Russians.” 

“I  tell  you  before.  I  don’t  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  politics 
here.  Just  want  to  be  left  alone  and  live.  O.K.?” 

“O.K.  but  if  you  want  a  better  life  here,  it’s  up  to  you  to 
help  all  of  us  get  it.  We  will  be  going  into  negotiations  with 
the  company  shortly  for  a  pension  plan,  and  we  need  all  the 
workers  to  support  the  union.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  is  wrong  here.  I  have  been  here  only  a 
few  years,  and  I  already  have  a  home  and  car.  In  a  few  more 
years  it  will  be  paid  off.  I  have  no  worry.” 

“Sure,  things  are  good  here  now,  but  let  me  tell  you  a 
story.  Most  of  the  immigrants  came  to  this  country  after  the 
First  World  War.  All  of  them  looking  for  a  better  life,  just  like 
you  guys.  Things  were  good  for  awhile.  My  father  was  working 
steady  in  the  ’20s,  and  he  went  into  debt  to  pay  my  mother’s 
and  my  way  to  Canada  in  1929.  My  mother  took  sick  on  the 
way  over  and  died  in  June  of  1929.  Now  my  father  had  extra 
debts  to  pay  for  the  funeral  and  many  doctor’s  bills.  There  was 
no  medical  plans  in  those  days.  To  make  matters  even  worse, 
the  big  Depression  started  in  late  1929  and  in  1930  he  was 
laid  off  with  thousands  of  other  workers  across  the  country. 
From  1930  to  1939,  he  was  lucky  if  he  could  get  one  day  a 
month  work  at  the  factory.  There  was  nowhere  else  to  go 
because  it  was  just  as  bad  across  the  country.  Every  morning 
he  would  line  up  at  the  factory  with  hundreds  of  other 
workers.  The  boss  would  come  out  and  pick  out  a  few  to  go 
to  work,  the  rest  were  told  to  go  home.  It  was  common  to  pay 
the  boss  a  part  of  your  wages  if  you  wanted  to  work,  even  a 
few  days  a  month.  Unemployment  insurance  didn’t  come  into 
effect  until  1942. 

“After  the  war  started  in  1939,  all  the  factories  started  to 
work  full  time,  and  there  were  lots  of  jobs  after  that,  but 
wages  were  still  low.  And  there  was  still  discrimination.  If  you 
were  of  the  age  to  join  the  armed  service  and  didn’t  work,  the 
RCMP  came  after  you.  If  you  didn’t  go  to  work,  you  were 
drafted  into  the  army.” 
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“But  I  heard  that  in  Canada  everybody  in  the  earned  service 
were  volunteers?” 

“That’s  right,  but  there  was  a  law  that  people  not  engaged 
in  wartime  production  could  be  drafted  for  service  inside 
Canada.  So,  many  young  fellows  found  that  after  a  visit  from 
the  RCMP,  they  either  worked  or,  shortly  after,  they  were 
called  up  into  the  army.  I  started  to  work  at  Page  Hersey 
Tubes  in  October  1939,  and  in  October  1941  1  was  drafted 
into  the  army  for  three  months’  training.  After  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbour  I  voluntarily  joined  the  Canadian  Army 
and  served  in  England  to  Germany  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

“During  the  war,  workers  weren’t  afraid  of  losing  their  jobs. 
Every  factory  was  hiring.  Farsighted  leaders  saw  this  as  an 
opportunity  to  form  unions.  The  union  was  organized  in  the 
Welland  area  factories  in  late  1942  and  1943.  But  wages  were 
controlled  by  government  decree,  and  the  union  was  not  able 
to  do  much  until  after  the  war.” 

“I’ve  heard  newcomers  saying  that  the  older  Canadian 
workers  must  have  been  stupid  or  lazy,  because  you  guys  had 
more  in  a  few  years  than  they  were  able  to  get  during  the  last 
twenty.  But,  take  the  case  of  my  father.  It  took  him  ten  years  of 
steady  work  to  pay  off  our  passage  and  my  mother’s  medical 
and  funeral  bills.  Other  workers  went  into  debt  during  the  De¬ 
pression,  and  are  just  getting  their  heads  above  water  now. 
Things  are  still  good,  the  economy  is  strong  because  of  the 
Korean  War  and  the  money  being  spent  to  rebuild  Europe. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  major  improvements  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  owners.  Profits  are  high.  They  can  afford  it.  History  shows 
that  after  every  boom  comes  bust.  Workers  have  to  get  better 
conditions  while  the  time  is  right.  Our  next  major  drive  is  to 
get  a  decent  pension  plan  from  the  companies.  It’s  in  your  and 
your  wife’s  future  interest  to  join  to  make  this  possible.” 

“But  we  not  citizens  yet  and  I’m  afraid  to  get  into  trouble. 
Company  man  tell  us  to  work  hard  and  stay  away  from  union.” 

“Sure,  they  would  tell  you  that,  because  they  want  to  keep 
the  workers  divided.  It’s  cheaper  that  way.  They  can’t  fire  you 
for  joining  the  union.  It’s  against  the  law.  We  also  have  a 
grievance  procedure  in  the  contract.  The  union  can  protect 
you  against  discrimination.” 
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It  was  now  getting  on  to  two  in  the  afternoon.  Jonas  was 
on  the  afternoon  shift  and  had  to  go  to  work. 

“It’s  all  right.  You  don’t  have  to  make  up  your  mind  right 
now.  Think  it  over,  talk  to  some  of  the  other  fellows,  and  make 
your  mind  up  when  you’re  ready.” 

Over  the  years,  he  had  similar  conversations  with  some  of 
the  Ukrainian  and  Polish  DPs,  with  some  degree  of  success. 


Business 

Agent 


In  March  1947,  he  attended  a  meeting.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
members  were  present.  The  local  union  constitution  provided 
that  a  membership  meeting  could  not  be  held  unless  there  was 
a  quorum  of  at  least  75  members,  out  of  a  total  membership  of 
about  3,000.  Meetings  in  the  past  were  often  cancelled 
without  a  quorum. 

This  one  meeting  was  special.  After  roll  call,  minutes,  and 
committee  reports,  the  chairman  got  down  to  business.  Tom 
Curran,  the  local  president,  explained  that  the  executive  board 
of  the  local  union  had  received  a  request  from  the  national 
office  in  Toronto.  The  local  union  was  to  relieve  Ralph 
Sullivan,  the  present  business  agent,  of  his  duties  so  that  he 
could  be  transferred  to  the  national  staff  in  Toronto.  The 
executive  was  divided.  The  local  union  had  been  in  existence 
for  only  four  years.  Some  felt  they  needed  Sullivan’s 
experience.  Others  had  argued  that  he  was  the  only 
experienced  negotiator  for  the  next  contract  negotiations 
coming  up. 

The  matter  had  to  be  settled.  One  of  the  executive  moved 
that  the  request  of  the  national  office  be  rejected.  This  motion 
was  seconded.  The  president  asked  if  there  was  discussion 
before  the  vote.  Many  hands  were  raised,  and  requests  made 
for  the  floor.  Arguments  went  back  and  forth.  The  majority  of 
the  speakers  expressed  doubts  that  the  move  was  proper. 
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They  felt  that  they  needed  an  experienced  person  to  lead  the 
union  local.  The  suggestion  of  the  national  officers  that  the 
local  elect  a  replacement  for  Sullivan  from  amongst  the  rank 
and  file  was  opposed.  It  would  take  considerable  time  to  train 
someone  else  to  do  the  job  of  leading  the  local  and  to 
negotiate  future  contracts. 

Some  speakers  said  the  workers  in  their  plant,  be  it  Page 
Hersey  Tubes,  Union  Carbide  or  Stokes  Rubber  Company, 
would  be  disappointed:  Who  wanted  to  lose  an  experienced 
negotiator  just  when  they  were  getting  started  and  making 
some  progress? 

The  meeting  had  started  at  8  p.m.  and  it  was  getting  on  to 
10  p.m.  Discussion  was  hot  and  heavy. 

When  there  was  a  lull  in  the  hall  and  the  chairman  had 
tiredly  asked  if  there  was  anyone  else  who  hadn’t  spoken,  but 
wanted  the  floor.  Bosnich  raised  his  hand.  The  chairman 
recognized  him. 

“My  name  is  Mike  Bosnich.  I  work  at  Page  Hersey.  I  have 
only  been  in  the  plant  since  March  of  last  year,  when  I  came 
back  from  the  army.  I  have  been  a  steward  for  eight  months. 
Sullivan  is  a  good  man.  We  all  will  be  sad  to  see  him  leave.” 

He  paused.  There  was  a  murmur  around  the  hall. 

“Who  is  this  guy?” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  national  office  feels  that  Brother 
Sullivan  would  be  more  valuable  to  help  organize  other 
workers,  we  should  not  be  selfish.  Surely,  amongst  the  many 
hundreds  of  our  members  in  the  shops  in  our  local  union,  we 
will  be  able  to  find  a  replacement.  Otherwise  it  would  look  to 
the  company  that  we  are  afraid  of  them.  A  union  is  only  as 
strong  as  its  members.  I  learned  in  the  army  that  you  can  be 
the  best  general  in  the  world,  but  you  can’t  win  without  a 
strong  and  dedicated  army. 

“I  propose  that  you  vote  against  the  motion  and  that  we 
agree  with  the  suggestion  of  the  national  officers.” 

You  could  hear  a  pin  drop.  Then,  slowly,  the  applause.  The 
chairman  immediately  called  for  a  show-of-hands  vote.  A 
substantial  majority  raised  their  hand  against  the  motion  and 
in  favour  of  the  release  of  Sullivan,  as  suggested  by  the 
national  officers. 
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Before  adjournment,  the  chairman  announced  that 
nominations  and  election  for  a  replacement  would  take  place 
at  the  next  monthly  meeting.  According  to  the  constitution, 
whoever  was  elected  would  serve  until  December  31,  at  which 
time  the  regular  yearly  elections  would  be  held  for  all  officers  of 
the  union. 

Bosnich  found  out  some  days  later  that  some  of  the 
executive  board  members  were  upset  with  him.  Some  of  them 
approached  him  and  complained.  The  chairman  of  the  Electro 
Metals  (Union  Carbide)  group,  the  largest  in  terms  of 
membership,  asked  him  to  meet  him  and  some  of  the  other 
stewards  in  the  nearby  hotel,  after  a  stewards’  meeting.  It  was 
about  10:30  p.m.  by  the  time  the  Page  Hersey  stewards 
meeting  was  finished.  When  he  got  to  the  hotel,  he  was  asked 
over  to  a  table  where  six  metals  stewards  were  seated  with  the 
chairman  of  their  group. 

“Who  put  you  up  to  making  that  speech?” 

“No  one.” 

“Then  why  did  you  do  it?” 

“Come  on  now,  Joe,  you  know  me.  You  and  I  went  to 
school  together.  I  was  even  your  sergeant  in  the  army  for  a 
while  before  we  went  overseas. 

“I  thought  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  still  think  so.” 

Hanson,  the  Electro  Metals  shop  chairman,  spoke  bluntly. 
“We  know  that  some  of  those  guys  from  the  Page  Hersey  plant 
are  left  wingers,  maybe  even  communists.  They  seemed  to  be 
the  pushers  for  Sullivan  to  leave.  Are  you  sure  that  they  didn’t 
put  you  up  to  it?” 

“No,  I  told  you,  I  did  it  on  my  own.  Anyway,  I’ve  only  been 
in  the  plant  since  a  year  ago  last  February  and  I  don’t  know 
that  many  members  of  the  union  in  the  other  shops.  This  is  a 
small  town  and  I’m  sure  that  I  will  know  many  of  them,  but  as 
of  now,  I  don’t  know  who  works  where,  and  how  they  feel 
about  union  issues.” 

“Well,  we’re  worried  because  our  contract  expires  in  April, 
and  we  just  went  through  a  three-month  strike.  We  don’t  like 
the  idea  of  a  change  to  a  new  man  now,  when  we  need 
experience  the  most.” 
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“That’s  a  legitimate  concern,  and  I  agree  with  you;  it  would 
be  bad  if  you  were  put  in  that  position.  Why  don’t  you  contact 
the  national  office  and  explain  your  problem  to  them,  I’m 
sure...” 

He  was  cut  off  by  Hanson.  “We’ve  already  been  told  that  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Bob  Ward  was  coming  in  next  week  and 
that  he  would  help  us  in  negotiations  and  that  he  would 
assist  the  new  business  agent,  when  he  was  elected.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  that?” 

“What’s  wrong  is  that  we  don’t  know  this  Ward  and  we 
don’t  know  if  he  is  any  good.” 

“What  the  hell... you  didn’t  know  Sullivan  when  he  first 
came  here,  either.  As  I  said  at  the  meeting,  surely  you  guys  are 
intelligent  enough  to  be  able  to  lead  your  own  group  in 
negotiations.” 

The  discussion  went  on  until  almost  midnight.  At  one 
stage,  he  was  asked  about  his  political  affiliation. 

“What  political  party  do  you  belong  to?” 

“It’s  none  of  your  business  what  my  political  thinking  is. 
I’m  a  worker  in  the  plant  like  you  are.  But  since  you  asked  I’ll 
tell  you:  I  don’t  belong  to  any  political  party.  However,  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  I  have  no  political  opinions.  I  was  in  my 
teens  during  the  Depression  of  the  ’30s.  I  know  what  it  was 
like  before  the  union  was  organized  in  the  plant.  I  know 
enough  about  the  political  system  to  recognize  that  it  stinks.  If 
anything  I  am  a  socialist  and  I’m  opposed  to  the  capitalist 
system  that  exploits  the  workers  and  farmers.” 

“If  you  didn’t  like  the  system,  why  did  you  join  the  army  and 
fight  for  it?” 

“I  didn’t  fight  for  this  system.  I  volunteered  to  fight  against 
Fascism  and  the  Nazis.  They’re  even  worse.” 

The  bartender  announced  that  it  was  closing  time.  They 
drank  their  last  beer  and  went  their  various  ways. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  membership  meeting  was  to  be 
held  to  elect  a  new  business  agent,  Bosnich  was  approached 
by  the  president  of  the  local. 

Tom  Curran  asked  him  if  he  would  meet  with  the  executive 
board  a  couple  of  days  later.  He  inquired  what  it  was  they 
wanted  to  talk  to  him  about.  Curran  stated  that  it  was  about 
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union  problems.  Bosnich  agreed,  but  he  knew  there  was  a 
catch. 

When  he  came  to  the  union  hall  the  following  Wednesday 
evening,  he  was  surprised  to  see  most  of  the  executive  board, 
including  Hanson  from  Electro  Metals  and  some  others  people 
he  didn’t  know. 

After  they  were  seated,  Curran  said  that  this  was  not  a 
regular  executive  meeting.  There  were  problems  that  he 
wanted  to  raise.  He  stated  that  the  union  was  starting  a 
campaign  to  organize  Atlas  Steels,  which  had  a  company 
union.  Additional  help  would  be  needed  on  a  full-time  basis. 
He  also  said  that  the  union  was  being  raided  at  the  Stokes 
Rubber  Company.  A  small  group  was  being  urged  by  the 
company  to  kick  out  the  union.  Curran  then  introduced  Bob 
Ward. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  asked  Mike  Bosnich  to 
attend  to  ask  him  to  assist  Ward.  A  leave  of  absence  could  be 
arranged  from  his  job  at  Page.  He  also  stated  that  the 
membership  meeting  next  week  would  elect  a  temporary 
business  agent,  who  could  also  assist  in  this  campaign  as 
well  as  take  care  of  the  union  office  and  the  business  agent’s 
duties. 

It  seemed  to  Bosnich  that  this  matter  had  already  been 
discussed  and  that  he  was  on  the  spot. 

Bob  Ward  said  that  the  company  union  group  had  applied 
to  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  for  a  vote  at  Stokes 
Rubber,  in  an  effort  to  kick  out  our  union.  He  explained  this 
was  a  bad  time  to  have  this  kind  of  disruption  in  the  union, 
particularly  if  we  wanted  a  real  chance  at  organizing  the  Atlas 
Steels  workers. 

He  said  that  his  job  was  both  to  help  out  in  the  running  of 
the  regular  local  union,  and  to  lead  the  campaign  at  Atlas.  He 
was  not  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  do  both  and  help  was 
needed.  He  did  not  know  this  area.  Bosnich  would  be  a 
valuable  contact,  as  well  as  helping  at  the  union  office.  He 
further  stated  that  Bosnich  was  well  thought  of  in  his  plant  by 
his  fellow  workers,  and  that  he  would  also  be  supported  by 
workers  from  the  other  plants  in  the  local  union. 
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Curran  turned  to  Bosnich:  “We  would  like  to  go  to  the 
membership  meeting  next  week  with  a  recommendation  that 
you  be  elected  as  the  temporary  business  agent,  if  you  agree. 
What  do  you  say,  Mike?” 

“Well,  now,  I  wish  you  people  had  told  me  about  this 
before  I  was  asked  to  come  here,  so  that  I  would  have  had 
some  time  to  think  about  it.’ 

“Unfortunately,  we  didn’t  have  the  time  to  get  agreement 
from  the  executive  board  members  at  a  meeting.  They  were 
canvassed  by  phone  and  by  personal  contact.  Most  of  us 
agreed  you  were  the  logical  person.” 

“There  are  a  couple  of  problems,”  Bosnich  said.  “I  don’t 
know  anything  about  running  a  union  office  and  I  have  never 
had  the  chance  to  organize  a  union  in  any  plant.  Atlas  is  a  big 
plant  and  it  seems  to  me  it  will  need  lots  of  time  and 
experienced  people.” 

Ward  chipped  in. “That’s  true,  Mike,  but  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  organizing  a  union  and  many  here  in  this  room 
helped  organized  the  union  in  1942  and  1943.  You’ll  have 
lots  of  help.  I’m  sure  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  advice.” 

“And  probably  lots  of  critics  also,  added  Curran.  “But  we 
all  had  to  start  some  place  and  we  learned  the  hard  way, 
through  personal  experience.” 

“O.K.,  but  what  about  the  elections?”  Bosnich  asked. 
“Maybe  someone  else  will  also  run  for  the  job.  Surely  there  are 
some  others  just  as  qualified,  perhaps  even  better.” 

“We’ve  considered  that.  This  is  a  democratic  union  and  any 
member  in  good  standing  can  be  nominated  and  stand  for 
election.  We  will  have  nominations  at  the  meeting  next  week, 
and  if  there  is  more  than  one  candidate,  the  members  will 
decide  by  a  vote  at  the  meeting.  I’m  sure  you  stand  the  best 
chance  of  being  elected,  when  the  majority  of  this  executive 
board  support  you.” 

“Don’t  you  have  to  hold  a  secret  ballot  vote  by  all  the 
members?” 

“No.  This  is  not  a  regular  yearly  election.  That  will  come  in 
December.  This  is  a  temporary  vacancy  which,  according  to 
the  constitution,  can  be  filled  on  a  temporary  basis  by  a  local 
union  meeting.” 
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Bosnich’s  mind  was  racing  with  the  alternatives  and  the 
turmoil  of  having  to  make  a  decision  right  then  and  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  to  himself,  you  had  stuck 
your  neck  out  a  mile  by  your  speech  at  the  membership 
meeting  to  approve  Sullivan’s  leaving.  If  you  chicken  out, 
people  will  say  you  were  afraid  to  put  your  money  where 
your  mouth  is.  What  have  you  got  to  lose?  It’s  only 
temporary  until  December,  and  after  that  you  can  always 
refuse  to  run  for  election  at  that  time.  Maybe  somebody 
else  will  also  stand  and  get  elected,  which  will  take  you  off 
the  hook. 

He  realized  that  there  had  been  a  pause.  Everyone  was 
looking  at  him  expectantly.  What  would  it  be — yes  or  no? 

“1  hope  you  guys  don’t  regret  this.  I’ll  probably  survive,  but 
the  union  may  never  be  the  same,”  said  Bosnich. 

“I  gather  the  answer  is  yes,”  Curran  queried. 

“It’s  yes.  I  don’t  believe  in  beating  around  the  bush.  I  just 
expect  that  you  guys  will  be  honest  with  me  if  I  don’t  measure 
up.” 

Under  the  union  agreement,  his  employer  was  obliged  to 
grant  a  leave  of  absence  to  no  more  than  two  employees  at  any 
one  time,  to  act  as  local  business  agent,  or  other  full-time 
employees  of  the  union.  Within  a  week,  he  was  in  the  union 
office  to  start  his  new  duties. 


Being 

Raided 


Bosnich  was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  union  office  and  the 
role  of  the  business  agent.  He  had  been  a  steward  since  1946 
and  he  had  learned  the  role  of  the  business  agent  in  stewards’ 
meetings,  and  in  meetings  with  the  company.  The  business 
agent  attended  all  stewards’  meetings  and  gave  advice  and 
guidance  on  handling  of  grievances.  The  general  running  of 
the  union  office  was  also  his  responsibility.  The  secretary  in 
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the  office  had  years  of  experience  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  the 
union.  Bosnich  came  to  depend  on  her. 

Most  of  his  formal  duties  were  set  out  in  the  local  union 
constitution,  which  was  patterned  almost  word  for  word  on 
that  of  the  parent  union  in  the  USA.  It  was  his  responsibility 
to  meet  with  the  president  of  the  local  union  to  plan  the 
agenda  for  local  executive  board  meetings,  and  the  local 
membership  meetings. 

Bosnich  became  involved  immediately  in  the  struggle  to 
prevent  an  independent  employees’  union  from  kicking  out  the 
union  at  the  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Company.  The  union  had 
been  representing  the  workers  at  this  rubber  plant  since  1945. 
Relations  were  not  bad  between  the  union  and  the  local  plant 
manager. 

The  leadership  of  the  so-called  independent  union  at 
Stokes  Rubber  had  the  free  run  of  the  plant  to  talk  to  workers 
at  will.  They  were  waging  a  Red-baiting  campaign  against 
Bosnich’s  local.  They  were  accusing  the  union  of  being  led  by 
communists.  The  pitch  was  that  workers’  dues  would  be 
twenty-five  cents  per  month,  compared  to  the  Union  dues  of 
one  dollar  per  month;  also  that  none  of  their  money  would  go 
to  the  USA.  The  union  pointed  out  that  the  company  was 
controlled  by  Thermoid  USA;  they  took  their  orders  from 
Thermoid.  It  was  a  contradiction  that  an  independent 
association  which  had  obvious  support  of  a  new  American 
controlling  company  was  preaching  independence  to  Canadian 
workers.  It  became  obvious  that  his  union  was  winning  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  Stokes  workers,  who  recognized 
that  a  small  association  could  not  be  effective  against  a  large 
American  company. 

Ernie  Smith,  president  of  a  supposed  Canadian  Federation 
of  Labour,  appeared  on  the  scene  as  the  active  leader  of  the 
move  to  form  the  independent  Association.  If  the  workers 
kicked  out  the  union,  he  said,  they  could  then  affiliate  with 
this  larger  body. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Bob  Ward,  a  meeting  was  arranged 
with  a  Mr.  Leaver,  the  manager  of  Stokes  Rubber,  to  discuss 
the  raid  and  its  effect  on  the  company.  Leaver  agreed  to  meet. 
At  the  meeting,  he  claimed  impotence;  his  hands  were  tied. 
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He  was  now  just  another  employee  of  Thermoid;  he  had  to 
follow  orders.  He  admitted  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
union  in  the  past,  but  conditions  had  changed. 

The  company  was  still  allowing  the  independents  free  run  of 
the  plant,  while  preventing  the  union  supporters  from  leaving 
their  machines  to  counter  their  propaganda. 

The  independent  group,  with  the  collusion  of  the  Smith 
faction,  was  successful  in  getting  enough  cards  signed  to 
have  the  Ontario  Department  of  Labour  order  a  vote  to  decide 
who  would  be  the  bargaining  agent. 

While  arrangements  and  the  date  of  the  vote  were  being 
worked  out,  the  propaganda  continued  from  both  sides. 

Bosnich  was  at  the  plant’s  gates  every  day  passing  out 
leaflets  explaining  the  issue  to  the  workers.  He  visited  as  many 
as  he  could  at  night  to  persuade  them  to  remain  in  the  union. 
He  got  some  of  the  union  members  from  Page  Hersey  and 
Electro  Metals  to  visit  and  talk  to  Stokes  Rubber  workers. 
This  was  effective.  Most  workers  in  this  small  town  knew  each 
other.  Some  were  related  by  marriage. 

Bosnich  made  up  a  full-page  advertisement,  scheduled  to 
run  in  the  local  newspaper  two  days  before  the  vote.  It  urged 
the  Stokes  workers  to  stick  with  their  union. 

He  was  able  to  contact  all  of  the  chairmen  of  the  other 
units  to  sign  the  ad,  but  he  had  difficulty  in  contacting  the 
chairman  of  the  Thermoid  unit.  The  chairman,  John  Krar,  was 
“out  of  town.” 

Bosnich  discussed  the  matter  with  Ward  and  the  local 
union  office  secretary.  She  suggested  that  the  newspaper 
advertisement  be  run  without  Krar’s  approval.  The  office 
secretary  assured  him  that  she  knew  Krar  very  well  and  that 
there  would  be  no  problem  with  just  adding  his  name  as  one 
of  the  endorsers  of  the  union  advertisement.  So  Bosnich 
reluctantly  agreed  to  add  Krar’s  name. 

The  advertisement  appeared  two  days  before  the  vote.  The 
very  next  day  there  was  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  John  Krar 
denouncing  the  union.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  allowed  his 
name  to  be  used  and  that  the  union  had  not  contacted  him  to 
get  his  authorization.  Bosnich  tried  to  contact  Krar  that  same 
evening,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
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The  vote  was  held.  A  very  slim  majority  voted  in  favour  of 
the  employees’  association.  Bosnich  was  convinced  that 
Krar’s  letter  to  the  editor  had  turned  the  tide.  Krar  was  the 
chairman  of  the  very  group  that  the  employees’  association 
was  trying  to  displace.  They  had  sent  their  people  throughout 
the  plant  the  day  of  the  vote  arguing  that  even  Krar  did  not 
support  his  own  union. 

Some  days  later  Bosnich  met  with  Krar  and  asked  him  why 
he  had  sent  the  letter  to  the  editor  without  consulting  with 
the  union  office.  Krar  explained  that  he  had  been  contacted  by 
Leaver — the  plant  manager — and  put  on  the  spot.  He  denied 
that  he  had  given  permission  for  his  name  to  be  used.  It  was 
suggested  to  him  that  he  write  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

Bosnich  told  Krar  that  they  had  made  a  sucker  of  him.  A 
letter  to  the  editor  usually  takes  a  number  of  days  to  appear  in 
the  paper.  Krar’s  letter’s  appearance  that  same  day  was 
obviously  contrived  between  the  company  and  the  newspaper 
to  influence  the  vote. 

“If  that  was  the  case,”  Krar  retorted  angrily,  “I’ve  been  used 
by  both  the  union  and  the  company.” 

Bosnich  didn’t  argue.  He  resolved  that  he  would  never 
again  take  for  granted  someone’s  loyalty  or  understanding  of 
any  issue. 

The  loss  of  the  Stokes  rubber  plant  to  the  employees’ 
association  had  adverse  effects  on  the  campaign  to  convince 
Atlas  workers  to  leave  their  association  and  to  join  his  union. 
A  leaflet  appeared  at  the  Atlas  plant  gates  stating  that  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Labour,  led  by  Ernie  Smith,  had 
appealed  to  the  Atlas  Association  to  affiliate  with  that  group. 
The  executive  of  the  Atlas  Association  was  calling  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  amalgamation. 

Some  time  later  an  article  in  The  Evening  Tribune  said  that 
the  Atlas  Independent  Employees  Association  had  affiliated 
with  the  CFL  and  that  their  stated  goal  was  to  liberate  the 
Canadian  workers  from  the  clutches  of  the  “Communist 
dominated”  CIO  Union  in  Canada. 

A  few  years  later,  the  leadership  of  the  CFL,  namely  Ernie 
Smith,  and  the  editor  of  its  inhouse  magazine,  had  a  falling 
out.  Their  magazine  had  been  a  good  source  of  income,  due 
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to  the  fact  that  many  large  manufacturing  companies  had 
bought  ads  regularly.  Some  claimed,  but  it  was  never  proven, 
that  this  was  a  way  that  management  used  to  pay  off  this 
anti-union  association,  masquerading  as  a  friend  of  the 
Canadian  workers. 

Both  the  Stokes  Rubber  and  Atlas  Steel  associations 
ultimaterly  renounced  their  affiliation  to  the  CFL. 


Local 

Politics 


The  Welland-Crowland  area  had  a  peculiar  political  and 
geographical  history.  The  City  of  Welland  was  nestled  inside 
the  centre  of  Crowland  Township,  which  surrounded  it  on 
three  sides  like  a  large  U.  The  open  end  to  the  north  bordered 
the  Township  of  Thorold.  The  City  of  Welland  prospered  as 
the  Welland  Canal  system  grew.  The  city  was  the  local 
business  centre  and  housed  the  banks  and  lawyers’  and 
doctors’  offices.  Downtown  Welland  served  as  the  main 
shopping  area  for  Crowland  Township  residents  and  nearby 
communities. 

Crowland  Township,  mainly  a  farming  area,  had  its 
township  seat  at  Cooks  Mills,  a  small  rural  community.  After 
the  development  of  hydro  at  Niagara,  industries  settled  in 
Crowland  Township.  They  were  given,  in  many  cases,  free  land 
and  a  moratorium  on  taxes.  Electric  power  was  supplied  by 
the  provincial  hydro  at  favourable  rates.  Dockage  on  the  canal 
was  available;  railroad  and  highway  shipping  was  handy. 

Crowland  grew  with  heavy  industry.  Most  workers  lived 
close  by.  In  some  cases,  the  industry  built  housing  which  was 
rented  out  to  their  workers.  Anomalies  occurred  as  a  result  of 
the  industrial  growth.  Whereas  Crowland  Township  was  in  a 
rural  area,  the  population  was  no  longer  rural,  but  industrial, 
outnumbering  the  rural  population  tenfold.  While  Cooks  Mills 
remained  the  traditional  township  seat,  political  strength  lay  in 
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the  industrial  area.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  township  council  was  mainly  comprised  of  farmers.  During 
and  after  the  war  the  balance  shifted.  Welland  City  Council, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  composed  of  lawyers  and  business 
men. 

The  managers  of  industry  had  made  certain  that  their  people 
were  elected  to  Crowland  Township  Council.  When  Bosnich 
became  business  agent  of  the  union,  there  were  three  factory 
foremen  out  of  five  council  members.  During  the  war,  a 
Ukrainian  bakery  owner  and  a  Yugoslav  factory  worker  were 
elected. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  union  also  to  encourage  worker 
representation  on  school  boards  and  town  council.  Increased 
wages  and  benefits  won  across  the  bargaining  table  could  be 
taken  away  by  a  reactionary  council.  Tom  Curran,  the  local 
president,  on  more  than  one  occasion  urged  Bosnich  to  join 
the  ratepayers’  organization  in  Crowland. 

The  organization,  led  by  a  local  man,  Syder  Crouch,  was 
carrying  on  an  active  campaign  to  switch  the  burden  of 
taxation  from  the  homeowner  to  industry.  Industry  paid  only 
nine  cents  per  thousand  gallons  of  water,  while  the 
homeowner  paid  fifteen  cents  per  thousand.  Hydro-Electric 
rates  for  industry  were  50  percent  lower  than  for  the 
homeowner.  Most  of  the  construction  of  sewers,  water  mains 
and  sidewalks  was  done  on  the  basis  of  local  improvement 
frontage  charges,  for  which  industry  paid  little,  if  anything. 

With  the  fight  for  fair  taxation  and  representation  by 
population  on  council,  Crouch,  along  with  a  Mr.  Frank  Soos, 
instituted  a  parks  policy.  They  were  among  the  first  in  Canada 
to  sponsor  ethnic  concerts  in  parks.  Children  could 
participate  in  Ukrainian,  Hungarian,  Polish  and  Yugoslav 
music  and  dancing.  This  was  long  before  multiculturism 
became  popular. 

The  Crowland  Ratepayers’  Organization  led  the  struggle 
against  air  pollution.  The  Electro-Metallurgical  Company  (later 
Union  Carbide),  which  made  alloys  for  the  steel  industry,  was 
the  main  culprit.  The  smoke  from  their  stacks,  with  all  furnaces 
operating,  depending  on  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing, 
changed  day  into  night. 
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Along  with  his  duties  as  business  agent  of  the  union, 
Bosnich  became  active  in  the  ratepayers’  organization. 

He  was  able  to  speak  Serbo-Croatian  and  a  smattering  of 
Polish  and  Ukranian.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  one  of  the 
spokesmen  for  the  ratepayers’  and  tenants’  committee.  He  was 
prevailed  upon  by  both  the  union  leadership  and  the 
ratepayers’  organization  to  run  for  Crowland  Township 
Council.  It  was  a  challenge — a  step  up. 


The  Communist 
Party 


Bosnich  had  been  persuaded  to  join  the  Communist  Party  in 
1947  when  he  had  been  elected  business  agent  of  the  union. 

His  election  to  business  agent  was  assisted  through  the 
active  support  of  party  members  in  the  union.  The 
Welland-Crowland  area  had  a  number  of  Communist  Party 
clubs,  organized  by  nationality.  The  Ukranians  had  their  party 
club,  the  Yugoslavs  and  the  Hungarians  as  well,  along  with 
the  industrial  club  made  up  mainly  of  members  who  worked  in 
industry.  Other  workers,  who  did  not  work  in  industry,  had 
another. 

During  his  membership  in  the  Party,  from  1947  to  1956, 
the  communist  clubs  in  the  Welland  Crowland  area  had  about 
fifty  members.  Of  these,  thirty  were  also  members  of  his  union, 
out  of  3,000. 

The  ideology  of  the  communist  leadership  was  concentrated 
on  four  positions:  the  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  they 
considered  the  first  socialist  country,  defender  of  the  True 
Faith;  active  opposition  to  the  military  policy  of  the  United 
States,  with  active  encouragement  of  peace  movements; 
leadership  of  the  Canadian  trade  unions;  and  the  fight  against 
foreign — mainly  American — domination,  of  the  Canadian 
economy.  The  struggle  for  socialism,  which  was  the  party’s 
reason  for  existence  was  a  long-term  objective. 
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Young  Bosnich’s  experience  in  the  1930s  Depression 
buttressed  his  conviction  that  the  so-called  free  enterprise 
system  was  predatory  and  evil,  and  led  to  unemployment,  the 
exploitation  of  people,  and  eventually  to  wars.  He  saw  the 
Communist  Party  as  the  only  organization  which  could 
ultimately  lead  to  a  better  world. 

The  party  membership  in  his  union  local,  while  actually  1 
percent  of  the  total  membership,  carried  a  disproportionate 
influence  in  policy  and  in  everyday  activities. 

This  was  made  possible  by  the  general  apathy  of  the 
membership.  Most  of  the  decisions  were  made  by  the 
executive  board  of  the  local,  who  would  bring 
recommendations  to  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  local  union. 
Out  of  three  thousand  members,  the  average  attendance  at 
monthly  local  meetings  was  about  seventy-five. 

On  the  executive  board  of  the  union,  out  of  twenty-two 
members,  about  ten  were  either  Communist  Party  members  or 
sympathizers.  They  held  discussions  at  party  meetings  on  the 
issues  and  problems  of  the  union,  and  came  to  local  meetings 
with  an  organized  position.  Bosnich  did  not  see  anything 
wrong  with  this  procedure.  In  any  organization,  be  it  church, 
business  or  political  party,  a  small  minority  of  the  dedicated 
members  led  in  the  direction  that  they  felt  was  best.  Bosnich 
had  read  Marx  and  Lenin,  and  knew  that  the  “democratic 
centralism”  meant  the  running  of  an  organization  by  the  top 
echelons,  whose  decisions  were  then  transmitted  to  the  rank 
and  file. 

His  analysis  of  the  running  of  the  capitalist  states  had 
convinced  him  they  followed  the  same  practice.  In  both 
systems  people  are  asked  to  rubber-stamp  decisions. 

“Ah  yes,  but  in  a  democratic  society  you  have  two  or  more 
parties,  while  in  a  communist  country,  there  is  only  one  party 
and  one  candidate.” 

“So  what!  if  both  capitalist  parties  support  the  system,  then 
there  is  no  real  choice  of  an  alternative  either.” 
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Conflict 


Bosnich  was  elected  to  council  on  his  first  try. 

His  main  campaign  slogans  were: 

“Elect  a  new  energetic  young  man  to  Council” 

“Labour,  the  biggest  single  group,  should  be  represented.” 

“Vote  for  a  Labour  Candidate.” 

In  1947  the  council 
had  decided  to  build  a 
new  town  hall  and  sell 
the  old  one.  After 
Bosnich’s  election  in 
December  of  1947,  he 
was  faced  with  a 
conflict  of  interest 
because  the  union 
executive  decided  to 
put  in  a  bid  to  buy  the 
old  Town  Hall  and  use 
it  as  a  union  centre 
and  office.  There  were 
a  number  of  bids,  in¬ 
cluding  one  from  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Compa¬ 
ny.  When  the  bids 
were  opened,  the 
highest  bid  was  from 
his  union.  The  next  highest  was  from  the  volunteer  firemen. 
The  Council,  while  not  legally  bound  to  accept  the  highest 
bidder,  could  hardly  refuse  it,  although  the  reeve  and  others 
on  council  were  openly  in  favour  of  the  fire  company  offer.  The 
volunteers  had,  after  all,  done  valuable  work  for  the 
municipality.  The  council  was  confronted  with  an  accusation 
of  favouritism  plus  loss  of  income  for  the  municipality  if  it 
didn’t  choose  the  highest  bid.  The  Reeve  was  forced  to  cast 
the  deciding  vote  in  favour  of  the  highest  bidder.  He  was 
accused  by  some  members  of  the  fire  company  of  being  more 
concerned  with  votes  than  with  what  was  right.  After  all,  the 
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union  had  three  thousand  members,  and  there  were  only 
about  50  volunteer  firemen.  Some  of  them  also  accused 
Bosnich  of  favouritism  because  of  his  union  connection. 
Bosnich  claimed  that  he  would  have  voted  for  the  fire  company 
against  his  union  if  they  had  been  the  highest  bidders. 

The  following  year,  another  moral  decision.  When  tenders 
were  opened  for  the  construction  of  the  new  town  hall,  every 
bid  except  one  was  in  excess  of  $100,000,  while  a  local 
contractor  had  bid  just  over  $70,000.  He  had  underbid,  the 
others  had  overbid. 

Council  was  split.  Some  said  the  local  man  had  obviously 
made  a  mistake,  and  should  be  contacted  to  correct  his  bid. 
Bosnich  and  one  other  member  of  council  insisted  that  a  bid 
is  a  bid.  The  reeve  vacillated  and  suggested  that  the  contract 
should  be  put  up  for  tender  again.  Bosnich  argued  that  once 
they  all  knew  what  the  others  had  bid,  they  could  juggle  their 
figures  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality.  The  decision  was 
made  to  call  all  of  them  in. 

After  the  meeting  council  was  informed  by  the  bidders  that 
the  lowest  bidder  would  adjust  his  bid  upwards,  making  him 
still  the  lowest  bidder  and  that  the  others  would  withdraw. 

Curious  as  to  where  graft  existed,  Bosnich  made  it  a  point 
to  engage  in  conversations  with  the  town  engineer  and 
solicitor.  Neither  of  these  were  full-time  employees  of  the 
municipality.  They  were  paid  a  yearly  retainer  and  then  paid 
according  to  the  service  which  they  performed. 

Each  insisted,  when  he  talked  to  them  together,  that  graft 
was  not  possible  in  municipal  work,  but  when  he  plied  them 
with  questions  separately,  he  received  indication  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  For  example,  the  city  solicitor  hinted  that  if  the  engineer 
was  in  cahoots  with  the  contractors,  all  that  he  would  have  to 
do  is  to  doctor  the  tender  requirement  to  indicate  more  strin¬ 
gent  requirements  in  the  construction.  The  engineer  could 
then  indicate  to  his  chosen  construction  bidder  to  disregard 
some  of  the  requirements  and  thereby  he  could  get  away  with 
a  lower  bid.  The  other  contractor,  not  being  in  on  the  gim¬ 
mick,  would  naturally  have  to  bid  more,  and  thereby  lose  the 
job.  The  chosen  contractor  would  kick  back  some  of  his  profit 
to  the  Engineer,  and  maybe  to  some  politicians. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  engineer  implied  that  if  the  town 
solicitor  was  crooked,  he  could  overcharge  the  town  on  legal 
documents  and  debenture  by-laws.  The  solicitor  was  paid  a 
percentage  for  every  debenture  by-law  he  drew  up. 

The  town  clerk,  a  full-time  employee  of  the  municipality, 
complained  to  Bosnich  that  the  lawyer  was  charging  a  fee  for 
preparing  debenture  by-laws,  even  though  the  debenture  was 
a  repeating  one  that  was  used  year  after  year,  without  change, 
except  for  the  amount  of  money  involved.  The  clerk  pointed 
out  that  the  lawyer’s  secretary  just  typed  the  same  language 
again,  and  only  changed  the  amounts  involved.  The  clerk 
stated  that  his  office  could  do  that  work  at  no  extra  charge. 

Bosnich  raised  this  matter  at  a  council  meeting.  The  lawyer 
was  visibly  upset.  He  asked  for  time  to  look  into  the  matter 
and  subsequently  returned  a  large  amount  of  money  to  the 
municipality.  The  lawyer  got  back  at  the  town  clerk  by  telling 
Bosnich  one  time  that  he  should  check  out  the  rumour  that 
the  town  clerk  was  tipping  off  a  local  real  estate  agent  as  to 
when  future  streets  would  be  opened  up,  and  lots  were  being 
sold.  The  agent  was  the  town  clerk’s  brother.  One  of  the 
gimmicks  was  to  tip  off  the  agent  if  veterans  who  had  received 
free  building  lots  did  not  intend  to  build  on  them.  They  would 
then  be  approached  and  offers  made  to  buy  their  property,  at 
less  than  future  market  value. 


On  The 
Level 


On  one  occasion,  while  Bosnich  was  chairman  of  the  local 
improvements  committee  of  council,  the  committee  decided  to 
adopt  a  policy  that  sidewalks  should  be  level  with  the  crown 
of  the  road  on  which  they  were  being  built,  so  that  water  from 
the  road  did  not  flood  the  sidewalk.  However,  one 
home-owner’s  lot  was  below  the  old  sidewalk  level,  and  if  the 
new  one  was  built  at  road  level,  his  property  might  be  flooded 
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when  it  rained.  He  complained.  He  wanted  the  sidewalk 
lowered  to  his  level.  Bosnich  explained  to  the  ratepayer,  who 
was  also  the  president  of  the  ratepayers’  association,  that  if 
council  did  what  he  wanted,  every  sidewalk  in  the  municipality 
would  look  like  a  roller-coaster.  Some  days  later,  Bosnich 
noticed  that  the  forms  for  the  sidewalk  had  been  lowered  to 
the  level  of  the  complainer’s  property.  He  turned  around  and 
drove  to  the  town  hall  where  he  accosted  the  town  engineer. 
The  engineer  explained  that  he  had  been  told  to  accommodate 
the  taxpayer  by  the  reeve  of  the  township. 

Bosnich  stormed  into  the  reeve’s  office  and  demanded  to 
know  why  the  reeve  had  taken  it  on  himself  to  change  policy 
set  by  the  committee. 

“Mikey,  when  you  are  in  politics,  you  have  to  realize  a  half 
loaf  is  better  than  none.  I  talked  to  some  of  the  other 
committee  members  and  they  agreed  to  the  change.” 

This  same  reeve  was  re-elected  to  office  for  many  years,  and 
subsequently  was  elected  to  the  conservative  benches  of  the 
provincial  legislature  for  a  further  twenty  years.  ‘Half-a-Loaf 
Morningstar’  was  one  of  the  most  liked  politicians  in  the  area. 
He  could  say  a  few  words  in  every  language,  never  missed  a 
wedding,  funeral,  Bar  Mitzvah  or  ethnic  gathering,  and  would 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat  get  up  and  sing... “Let  me  call  you 
Sweetheart.”  It’s  not  brains  but  baloney  that  keeps  politicians 
in  office. 

Bosnich  wondered  why  a  person  would  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  to  get  elected  to  a  position  that  paid,  in  1947-48, 
$2,000  to  $3,000  per  year. 

While  his  union  had  urged  him  to  run  for  council,  it  was 
union  policy  not  to  pay  for  election  campaigns  directly. 
Leading  members  were  urged  to  collect  money  by  individual 
contribution  to  pay  for  their  election  campaign. 

One  day  he  received  a  call  from  the  owner  of  a  local  hotel 
that  he  wanted  to  see  him.  When  he  arrived,  the  owner  invited 
him  up  to  his  private  suite.  After  some  chitchat,  his  host  got 
to  the  point. 

I  don  t  make  it  public,  but  my  political  leanings  are  to  the 
left  and  I’m  a  supporter  of  unions.  I  know  there’s  always  a 
need  for  money,  so  I’d  like  to  help  out  in  your  election 
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campaign  with  a  small  donation.”  He  then  proceeded  to  hand 
him  fifty  dollars. 

“I  don’t  understand.  Your  hotel’s  in  Welland,  and  I’m 
running  for  Council  in  Crowland  Township.  I  can’t  do 
anything  for  you  in  Welland.” 

“I  don’t  expect  any  favours.  That  proves  I  only  want  to  help 
a  young  left-winger  get  along.” 

Some  days  later,  Bosnich  realized  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
Even  if  the  donation  was  legitimate,  he  would  have  to  reject  it. 
He  knew  he  had  to  report  the  donation  to  his  election 
committee.  He  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  asked  to  see  the 
owner.  He  was  informed  that  he  had  returned  to  Toronto  and 
that  he  would  not  be  back  for  a  few  weeks.  Bosnich  put  the 
fifty  dollars  in  an  envelope  with  a  short  note  that  said: 
“Thanks,  but  no  thanks.”  He  was  never  contacted  by  the  hotel 
owner  again.  Sometimes  he  wondered  if  the  desk  clerk  had 
pocketed  the  money. 


Scams 


One  of  the  biggest  scams  in  the  area  was  when  the  federal 
government  announced  that  a  new  post  office  was  going  to  be 
built.  Tenders  were  called  and  only  two  of  the  major 
contractors  in  the  area  submitted  bids.  The  successful  bidder 
was  a  full  $100,000  lower  than  the  other  bidder  on  a  job 
estimated  to  be  less  than  one  million.  What  the  unsuccessful 
bidder  did  not  know  was  that  the  government  had  revised  the 
plans  to  include  a  second  storey  on  the  building  to  house 
customs,  unemployment  offices  and  other  government 
functions.  After  the  job  was  started,  the  government  allowed 
the  existing  contractor  to  finish  both  jobs... but  the  contractor 
was  paid  at  cost  plus  for  the  second  storey.  It  is,  perhaps, 
only  a  coincidence  that  the  successful  contractor  was  also  a 
government  party  supporter  of  many  years’  standing. 
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The  biggest  swindle  of  all  occurred  with  the  sale  of  surplus 
government  property  after  the  war.  Page  Hersey  Tubes  was 
allowed  to  buy  for  $200,000  the  cold  draw  department  of  the 
plant  that  the  government  had  paid  two  million  dollars  to  build 
as  part  of  the  war  effort.  Atlas  Steels,  another  local  industry, 
also  paid  only  10  percent  to  the  government  for  manufacturing 
facilities  that  had  cost  the  government  millions  of  dollars  to 
build  as  part  of  the  war  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government  had  constructed  about 
300  wartime  houses  at  an  average  cost  of  $1,800  each  in 
1941-42.  The  families  who  lived  in  the  houses  during  the  war 
had  paid  an  average  of  about  $1,800  in  rent.  In  1948  the 
houses  were  put  up  for  sale  at  a  price  of  $3,600  each.  The 
government  of  the  day  insisted  on  a  100  percent  return  from 
homebuyers,  but  gave  industry  a  break  at  only  10  percent  of 
the  original  values. 

Bosnich  campaigned  strenuously  against  this  rip-off.  He  put 
out  leaflets,  and  called  a  public  meeting  to  explain  it.  It  was  all 
to  no  avail.  The  other  members  on  council  opposed  his  efforts. 
When  the  municipal  elections  were  held  in  December  of  1948, 
this  was  the  only  area  of  the  town  where  he  received  less 
votes  than  in  the  previous  election.  After  the  election,  he 
approached  Tony  Daradicks,  president  of  the  Wartime  Housing 
Ratepayers’  Association  and  asked  him  why  the  people  had 
voted  against  him  when  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  get  them  a 
lower  price. 

Daradick  explained  that  most  of  the  real  estate  agents  in 
town  had  worked  against  him.  He  reasoned  that  they  were 
afraid  that  reduced  prices  of  wartime  houses  would  drive  down 
the  price  of  houses  they  had  on  the  market.  In  addition,  he 
said,  $3,600  was  a  good  price  for  a  home  on  the  rising  market 
and  many  of  the  people  who  lived  in  those  houses  were  afraid 
they  would  lose  their  chance  to  buy  in  on  the  ground  floor,  if 
Bosnich  continued  to  make  a  stink  about  it. 

So  much  for  principle  against  greed  and  need. 

The  second  year  he  was  on  council,  the  chief  of  police 
asked  for  a  special  meeting  of  town  council  as  a  whole.  It  was 
to  be  a  closed  meeting.  Bosnich  opposed  the  holding  of 
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meetings  in  closed  session.  It  gave  the  impression  of  secret 
deals  being  made. 

The  chief  of  police  informed  the  council  there  were 
bootleggers  in  town  who  sold  beer  and  whiskey  in  their 
homes.  He  would  have  to  take  action  against  them.  If  he 
didn’t,  the  Provincial  Police  Flying  Squad  would  come  in.  It 
would  look  as  if  he  was  covering  up.  Some  might  accuse  him 
of  taking  bribes.  The  chief  of  police  was  a  former  factory 
worker  and  an  honest  man. 

In  White  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  (WASP)  Ontario,  in 
1948,  the  liquor  laws  were  a  joke.  There  were  no  liquor 
outlets,  such  as  cocktail  bars.  The  hotels  were  allowed  to 
open  at  noon  and  had  to  close  at  6:30  p.m.  so  that  drinkers 
who  didn’t  know  better  would  go  home  for  supper.  The  hotels 
were  then  allowed  to  re-open  at  8:00  p.m. and  had  to  close  at 
midnight  during  the  week  and  at  11:30  p.m.  on  Saturday.  On 
Sunday  they  were  closed  all  day. 

In  order  to  buy  beer  or  whiskey  you  had  to  have  a  record 
book  and  buy  at  government  liquor  stores.  Every  time  you 
bought  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  it  was  entered  into  this  book. 
Similarly,  beer  could  only  be  bought  at  Brewers  Warehousing 
Company  stores.  These  stores  were  owned  and  operated  by 
the  breweries,  but  franchises  to  operate  them  were  provincial 
government  patronage  appointments.  There  was  a  quota  of 
how  many  bottles  or  cases  of  beer  could  be  bought  each 
month. 

Workers,  when  they  finished  their  shift  at  11  p.m.  or  at 
midnight,  could  not  get  to  the  hotels  in  time  before  closing 
hours.  In  order  to  buy  a  drink  after  work,  they  would  often  end 
up  at  a  friend’s  place.  There  were  few  larger  commercial 
bootleggers;  most  were  family-run  places. 

They  were  called  social  Clubs.  Proprietor  and  customer 
were  mainly  workers  who,  in  most  cases,  worked  together. 
The  price  was  reasonable  and  the  bootlegger’s  wife  usually 
made  sandwiches  for  the  customers. 

The  doctors,  lawyers  and  businessmen  had  the  Welland 
Club — a  private  club — for  members  only.  It  had  a  club  license 
and  could  sell  booze.  Two  golf  clubs  in  the  area  also 
bootlegged  to  their  members. 
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“What’s  the  problem?  Is  someone  being  rolled  or  cheated 
and  is  filing  a  complaint?”  Bosnich  queried. 

“No,  it’s  a  local  citizen.” 

“And  who  might  this  upright  citizen  be?” 

“Well,  I’m  not  supposed  to  reveal  the  person’s  name,  but... 
it’s  the  owner  of  the  hotel.” 

“Why  the  dirty  bastard!  He  was  the  biggest  bootlegger  in 
town  before  he  paid  for  political  influence  and  was  awarded  a 
hotel  license.” 

“Now,  now,  Mikey,  let’s  not  get  angry.  This  matter  can  be 
settled  quietly.  Let  the  matter  cool  off.  I’ll  have  a  talk  with  the 
owners.  Things  will  work  out,”  chirped  in  the  reeve. 

They  did.  The  issue  was  never  brought  up  again.  The 
reeve’s  name  was  on  the  original  application  for  the  hotel 
license,  as  one  of  the  sponsors. 
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CIO  Split 


The  year  1948  saw  the  beginnings  of  political  struggles  in  the 
unions.  Agents  of  big  business  and  government  began  to 
exploit  the  differences  between  the  left-wing  unions  led  by 
communists  or  militants,  and  the  social  democratic  or 
right-wing  leadership.  Pat  Conroy  of  the  Canadian  Congress 
of  Labour  (CCL),  was  the  main  spokesman  of  the  right  wing 
against  left-wing  leaders  of  the  UEW  (United  Electrical 
Workers)  such  as  C.S.  Jackson  and  George  Harris,  along  with 
Harvey  Murphy  of  the  Mine  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  Union. 

Conroy,  later,  left  the  CCL  and  became  the  Canadian 
Government’s  labour  attache  to  the  American  State 
Department. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  supported  a  communist  coup  d’etat 
in  Czechoslovakia  in  1948  and  the  Cold  War  was  beginning. 
The  UEW  was  going  through  a  period  of  Red-baiting  from  the 
news  media  and  from  other  sources.  In  late  1948,  some  of  the 
leadership  of  various  locals  in  the  union  broke  away  and  took 
thousands  of  members  into  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  (USWA). 

A  bitter  split  had  occurred  in  the  CIO  unions  in  Canada. 
The  left-wing  unions,  including  Bosnich’s  UEW,  the  Mine  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers,  the  Fur  and  Leather  Workers,  the  Textile 
Union,  the  Canadian  Seamen’s  Union  and  the  Boilermakers 
Union  in  B.C.  were  under  sharp  attack  from  the  right  wing  of 
the  trade  union  movement,  led  by  the  USWA. 

The  left-wing  unions  accused  the  right  of  being  sell-out 
artists  to  the  capitalists.  The  right  charged  the  left  with  being 
stooges  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  split  in  the  CIO  had  occurred  actually  in  1945,  when 
the  leadership  of  the  CCL  had  sponsored  a  resolution 
recognizing  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation  (CCF) 
as  the  political  arm  of  labour.  The  left-wing  unions  opposed 
this,  on  the  grounds  that  the  unions  should  not  affiliate  with 
any  political  party.  The  left  knew  that  the  labour  movement 
would  not  swing  to  the  extreme  left  and  adopt  the  LPP 
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(Labour  Progressive  Party)  which  was,  in  fact,  the  renamed 
Communist  Party  of  Canada. 

This  battle  carried  on  into  1949,  when  most  of  the  left-wing 
unions  were  expelled  from  the  CCL. 

The  UEW  was  expelled  on  a  technicality.  In  the  USA,  the 
UEW  had  refused  to  pay  its  per-capita  tax  to  the  parent  CIO. 
This  resulted  in  UEW  in  Canada  being  delinquent  in  its  per- 
capita  tax  to  the  CCL  as  this  was,  in  turn,  not  paid  by  the 
parent  organization  from  the  USA. 

Mine  Mill  was  expelled  because  its  leader,  Harvey  Murphy, 
had  allegedly  slandered  the  CCL  Leadership  in  an  article. 

The  CCL  changed  its  constitution  to  refuse  affiliation  to  any 
union  which  espoused  or  supported  a  totalitarian  communist, 
fascist,  or  other  non-democratic  organization. 

Bosnich’s  union  policy  at  the  time  was  not  the  support  of 
communist  ideology,  but  the  struggle  to  improve  wages  and 
conditions  of  workers  in  general,  and  the  endorsation  of  the 
peace  movement  led  by  Dr.  James  Endicott.  A  personable  man 
and  an  excellent  speaker,  the  Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Peace 
Congress  was  scheduled  to  speak  on  one  occasion  in 
Welland.  The  local  peace  committee  had  asked  to  use  the 
union  hall.  The  hall  could  seat  about  a  hundred,  more  than 
adequate  for  the  expected  turnout.  The  day  before  the  meeting 
unknown  persons  had  distributed  a  forged  leaflet  around 
town,  which  stated  Dr.  Endicott  was  going  to  speak  at  the 
UEW  union  hall  to  urge  those  present  to  support  the 
Communist  Party,  and  to  congratulate  the  Soviet  Union  on  its 
peace  policy.  The  fake  leaflet  stated  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harvey 
Forster,  superintendent  of  the  United  Church  missions  in  the 
Niagara  Presbytery,  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  meeting, 
along  with  Mike  Bosnich,  the  business  agent  of  the  union. 

Bosnich  was  not  aware  of  this  leaflet  until  the  following 
day,  when  the  local  newspaper  ran  a  front-page  editorial.  It 
called  for  UE  union  members  to  purge  their  union  of 
communist  leaders. 

It  is  time  for  U.E.  Union  members  to  wake  up  to  the 

Communist  menace  in  the  Union  leadership.  UE  openly 

and  blatantly  confirms  its  Communist  leanings.  Rev. 
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Harvey  Forster  is  being  used  as  a  dupe  for  this 
Communist  front  organization. 

Bosnich  got  hold  of  the  local  union  president  and  the  two 
of  them  drove  to  the  newspaper’s  premises.  They  marched  into 
the  editor’s  office  and  demanded  to  see  a  copy  of  the  leaflet 
the  editorial  was  based  on. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  leaflet  was  not  signed.  In  his 
anti-union  zeal,  the  editor  had  not  had  the  courtesy  to  check 
with  them  to  see  if  the  leaflet  was  authentic.  They  demanded 
an  apology  and  retraction,  even  though  it  was  too  late  to 
correct  the  damage  being  done  to  the  peace  meeting  that 
evening. 

The  next  day,  the  editorial: 

This  newspaper  has  been  informed  by  leaders  of  the  UE 
that  the  leaflet  in  question  was  not  authentic.  The  UE 
Leaders  have  assured  us  that  they  were  not  responsible 
for  its  printing  or  distribution.  The  union  leaders  claim 
the  leaflet  was  a  forgery  designed  to  injure  the  union’s 
reputation. 

No  apology,  no  retraction.  It  was  not  until  Reverend  Forster 
demanded  an  apology,  that  the  newspaper  admitted  that  they 
were  in  error. 

As  the  Cold  War  intensified,  and  the  Red-baiting  became 
more  blatant,  this  same  newspaper  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  smear  the  union  with  the  “Red”  label.  Their 
favourite  tactic  was  to  always  preface  any  news  item  about  the 
Union:  “the  Communist-dominated”,  or  “the  Red-led  UE 
Union.” 
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The  “Boyd  Gang” 
Affair 


In  March  of  1952,  Bosnich  was  at  a  hockey  game  in 
Thorold  when  he  heard  an  announcement  over  the  P.A. 
system.  “Mike  Bosnich,  please  come  to  the  manager’s  office 
immediately.”  When  he  arrived  at  the  office,  the  chief  of  police 
from  Crowland  Township  was  there. 

“I’m  sorry  to  bother  you,  Mike,  but  this  is  urgent.  A 
policeman  was  killed  in  Toronto  today  and  your  wife’s  car  was 
identified  as  being  used  by  the  killers.” 

“Are  you  saying  to  me  that  she  was  involved?” 

“No,  no,  we  don’t  know  for  sure,  but  the  Toronto  police 
called  and  asked  me  to  contact  you  and  check  out  a  few 
things.” 

“Like  what?” 

“Apparently  she  didn’t  report  the  car  as  stolen  until  some 
hours  after  the  shooting  was  announced  on  the  radio.  One  of 
the  occupants  of  the  car  was  reported  to  be  a  boyfriend  of 
your  wife’s  by  the  name  of  Steve  Suchan.  Therefore,  the 
Toronto  police  want  to  know  if  you  know  this  Suchan,  and 
maybe  even  where  he  is  living.” 

“I  heard  she  had  a  boyfriend.  The  name  I  heard  was  Valent 
Lesso,  who  lives  on  Sorauren  Avenue  in  Toronto.” 

“Do  you  know  the  address?” 

“No,  but  people  have  been  telling  me  that  he  once  came 
with  my  wife  to  Wainfleet  Township,  where  my  former 
mother-in-law  has  a  small  house.” 

“Would  you  mind  if  I  phoned  the  Toronto  police  and  had 
you  tell  them  yourself  about  this?” 

“No,  go  ahead.” 

He  talked  to  a  detective  in  Toronto  and  was  asked  about 
Lesso.  All  he  knew  about  him  was  that  he  had  apparently 
worked  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel.  He  was  asked  for  a 
description,  which  he  could  not  provide.  He  had  never  seen 
the  man.  He  was  asked  to  get  the  chief  back  on  the  phone. 
After  some  conversation,  the  chief  hung  up. 
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“Mike,  I  don’t  like  to  take  you  away  from  the  game,  but 
could  you  come  back  to  Wainfleet  with  me  and  show  me  your 
mother-in-law’s  house?” 

“Hell,  Chief,  it’s  10  p.m.  What  good  will  it  do  to  go 
prowling  around  in  the  dark?  Anyway,  it’s  at  least  an  hour’s 
drive  from  here.  Can’t  it  wait  till  morning?” 

“I  don’t  think  it  can.  These  guys  killed  a  cop.  It  just  might 
be  possible  they  headed  this  way,  to  your  mother-in-law’s 
cottage,  as  a  hideaway.” 

About  an  hour-and-a-half  later,  he  was  with  the  chief 
crawling  around  outside  the  house,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Slushing  through  snow,  they  looked  for  somebody  who  was 
probably  armed  and  had  already  killed  once  before.  He  was 
relieved  to  find  no  footprints  or  tire  tracks  near  the  house.  The 
chief  was  satisfied  and  they  returned  to  town. 

The  next  few  days  the  papers  and  the  radio  were  full  of  the 
latest  news  of  the  alleged  murder  of  Detective  Tong  by  Suchan 
and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Jackson.  Developments  linked 
them  to  what  became  known  as  the  “Boyd  Gang.”  Boyd 
apparently  was  an  ex-commando,  who  after  the  war,  had 
turned  to  robbing  banks.  Along  the  way,  he  had  acquired  a 
number  of  accomplices,  including  Suchan  and  Jackson. 

They  were  ultimately  captured  and  lodged  in  the  Don  Jail. 
They  escaped  and  then  were  recaptured. 

It  was  never  proven  that  Bosnich’s  wife  was  a  member  of 
the  gang.  She  had  been  picked  up  as  a  material  witness,  and 
released  after  she  satisfied  the  police  that  she  was  a  victim  of 
Suchan’s  duplicity.  She  was  pregnant,  apparently  with  his 
child.  He  had  been  playing  the  field  with  other  girlfriends. 

Her  ambition  to  succeed  in  the  business  world  had 
attracted  her  to  a  man  who  had  appeared  to  have  money — a 
man  about  town  with  a  winning  personality.  As  a  result  of  her 
having  a  child  by  Suchan,  Bosnich  was  able  to  launch  divorce 
proceedings.  The  judge  granted  his  request. 
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Love 


In  1948  Bosnich’s  secretary  had  resigned  her  job  in  order  to 
get  married.  The  executive  board  of  the  union  advertised  the 
job  opening. 

There  were  a  number  of  applicants.  One  seemed  to  have  all 
of  the  qualifications.  She  was  good  at  shorthand,  typing,  and 
bookkeeping.  She  was  also  the  daughter  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  active  in  the  union  in  1943  at  Union  Carbide.  Her  father 
had  been  fired  from  the  Page  Hersey  plant  in  1936  for  union 
activity.  The  executive  board  left  it  to  him  to  make  the 
decision.  He  would  have  to  work  with  the  new  secretary  in  the 
office.  He  agreed  that  this  one  applicant  had  all  the 
qualifications  and  was  also  from  a  pro-union  family. 

Manya  proved  to  be  capable  and  conscientious.  As  the 
years  went  by,  he  became  more  attached  to  her.  She  was  ten 
years  his  junior  but  he  never  doubted  her  maturity.  When  he 
was  away,  he  had  confidence  that  she  could  handle  any 
situation. 

The  business  relationship,  then,  changed  to  one  of 
affection.  They  would  become  more  than  just  an  employer  and 
employee.  They  found  that  they  had  much  in  common. 

They  were  almost  perfectly  matched.  People  commented  on 
their  dancing.  He  liked  ballroom  dancing  and  she  was  the 
perfect  partner.  She  had  a  musician’s  ear,  and  considerable 
experience  as  a  dancer. 

Some  talked  behind  their  backs  about  a  young  girl  going 
out  with  a  married  man  ten  years  older  than  she  was.  Her 
mother  and  father  were  uncomfortable,  but  they  never 
mentioned  a  word  to  him  about  it. 


House  and  Home 


Some  of  the  people  who  pushed  Bosnich  to  prominence  later 
came  to  resent  his  popularity  and  his  ability.  He  was  accused, 
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but  never  to  his  face,  of  personal  ambition  and  egotism. 
Others  were  willing  to  push  him  as  the  front  for  their  own 
political  or  union  goals. 

The  closer  you  are  attached  politically  or  socially  to  some 
people,  the  more  they  expect  you  to  subjugate  your  own 
personality  and  feelings  to  theirs. 

When  friends  and  collaborators  fall  out,  it  is  much  more 
bitter  than  when  strangers  have  a  difference  of  opinion.  In 
1952,  he  informed  the  party  leadership  and  his  co-leaders  in 
the  union  that  he  did  not  want  to  run  for  town  council  again. 
They  accused  him  of  capitulation,  of  shirking  his  responsibility 
to  the  working  class. 

He  had  gone  through  some  soul-searching,  after  the 
incident  of  his  former  wife’s  adventures  with  the  Boyd  Gang. 

The  years  1952  and  1955  seemed  like  a  never-ending  round 
of  activities — running,  most  of  his  waking  hours. 

He  had  started  to  build  a  house  towards  the  end  of  1952, 
in  preparation  for  his  marriage,  scheduled  for  May  1953. 
Money  was  scarce.  Lumber  was  hard  to  get  and  cement  was 
nowhere  to  be  had.  Getting  a  contractor  to  build  was  too 
expensive.  In  September  of  1952,  about  forty  workers  from  the 
plants  came  to  help  him.  The  cellar  to  the  house  was  poured 
in  four  hours.  All  it  cost  him  was  a  few  cases  of  beer.  His 
future  wife  and  her  mother,  and  other  relatives,  provided  the 
food  for  the  volunteers  after  the  job  was  done. 

He  had  never  been  conscious  of  saving  money.  In  his  job  as 
a  politician,  and  as  a  union  leader,  he  always  had  to  attend 
every  wedding  and  christening,  as  well  as  other  social 
functions,  at  considerable  expense.  His  future  wife  had  to  put 
up  the  $3,600  to  pay  for  a  prefabricated  home  that  was 
shipped  to  the  site  in  pieces.  Some  of  his  friends  assembled 
it.  Others  did  the  wiring.  The  heating  unit  and  the  plumbing 
was  the  only  work  that  had  to  be  contracted  out.  The  total 
cost  of  the  house  was  under  ten  thousand  dollars.  Prior  to  his 
home  being  built,  and  later,  for  many  years,  he  had  and  was  to 
pay  for  it  in  trade,  by  helping  others  to  build  their  homes. 
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Re-marriage 


After  his  divorce  in  1952,  Bosnich  realized  that  he  was  not 
getting  any  younger.  It  was  time  to  start  raising  a  family. 
Although  his  previous  experience  had  soured  him  on  marriage, 
things  seemed  to  be  going  right.  It  wasn’t  fair  to  Manya  to 
keep  the  relationship  going,  with  no  definite  commitment. 

They  were  married  in  May  of  1953,  and  Manya  kept  on 
working  at  the  union  office  till  the  summer  of  1957,  when  she 
became  pregnant.  A  son  was  born  in  October  of  1957,  and 
Manya  stayed  at  home  to  raise  the  child. 

Their  wedding  had  been  held  in  Slav  tradition  at  the 
Ukrainian  Labour  Temple.  Music  was  provided  by  a  Yugoslav 
tamburitza  orchestra.  The  food  was  a  mixture  of  Ukrainian  and 
Yugoslav  specialties. 

In  the  old  days,  back  in  the  European  villages,  wedding 
guests  brought  whatever  gifts  they  could.  The  bride’s  family 
was  obliged  to  provide  the  dowry,  which  in  many  cases  cost 
more  than  the  family  could  afford. 
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Immigrants  to  America  modified  this  system  and  adapted  it 
to  the  situation  at  hand. 

As  the  economic  situation  improved  for  families,  fathers  and 
relatives  changed  the  system  to  outright  money  donation. 
These  donations  were  given  after  the  wedding  dinner.  The 
guests  would  line  up  and  place  their  money  on  the  plate  at  the 
head  table.  As  they  passed  by,  the  bridesmaids  and  the 
ushers  would  give  each  guest  a  shot  of  whiskey  with  which 
they  would  toast  the  bride  and  groom.  Some  weeks  before  the 
wedding  a  bride’s  shower  would  be  held.  Here  again 
practicality  took  over.  Many  relatives  and  friends  would  chip  in 
to  buy  needed  items  for  the  new  household,  avoiding 
duplication.  In  the  case  of  Bosnich  and  his  wife,  the  father, 
mother  and  uncles  of  the  bride  had  pooled  together  to  buy 
them  a  bedroom  suite,  gas  stove  and  a  complete  dining  room 
set — a  major  expense  in  1953. 

Aside  from  his  father,  the  only  relatives  Bosnich  had  in 
Canada  were  an  uncle  and  an  aunt  in  Niagara  Falls.  The 
wedding  guests  were  divided  between  friends  of  her  family  and 
people  who  knew  him  through  his  union  and  political 
associations. 

His  uncle,  a  flamboyant  personality,  insisted  on  making  a 
speech  as  he  presented  his  money.  He  recounted  how,  when 
his  nephew’s  mother  had  died,  he  and  his  wife  had  taken  him 
in  as  their  son.  His  father  was  irritated  by  this  bragging.  His 
father  had  never  liked  his  uncle. 

His  father  spoke,  recounting  how  he  had  scrimped  and 
saved  for  years  to  bring  his  wife  and  his  son  to  Canada  and  to 
repay  his  “godfather”  for  the  passage.  His  wife  died  and  he 
was  not  able  to  pay  off  the  funeral  expenses  for  ten  years, 
because  of  the  Depression  of  the  1930s.  He  admitted  that 
sometimes,  out  of  loneliness,  he  drank  too  much,  but  his  son 
never  went  hungry. 

“I  don’t  have  anything  material  to  give  my  son  and  his  wife. 
The  best  thing  I  ever  did  was  bring  him  to  Canada  and  let  him 
make  what  he  could  out  of  it.  All  of  us  here  can  agree  he  has 
done  a  good  job.  That,  to  me,  is  worth  more  than  any  money 
can  buy.” 
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Rev.  Fern  Sayles 


Rev.  Fern  Sayles  of  the  Maple  Leaf  Mission  of  the  United 
Church  officiated  at  the  wedding.  Rev.  Sayles  was  unique.  An 
Anglo-Saxon,  he  was  a  minister  in  a  community  made  up  of 
many  races.  He  had  come  to  Crowland  in  the  1930s  as  part  of 
the  United  Church  missionary  program.  He  was  on  the 
committee  that  administered  the  welfare  program  during  the 
Depression.  He  resigned  from  that  position  in  protest.  There 
had  been  discrimination  in  handing  out  food  vouchers  by  local 
administration  officials.  Sayles  refused  to  be  part  of  it.  After 
that  he  was  branded  as  a  “pinko”  because  he  sided  with  the 
poor  and  destitute.  While  he  never  was  a  member  of  any 
political  party,  he  always  seemed  to  favour  the  socialist  side  of 
any  issue.  Many  times  Sayles  was  on  the  carpet  for  his 
involvement  in  what  the  church  called  “political  issues”.  He 
was  lucky  that  Rev.  Harvey  Forster,  Superintendent  of  the 
Niagara  Presbytery  of  the  United  Church  Missions,  supported 
him  against  the  “big  shots”  of  the  church. 

Some  years  later,  after  Rev.  Sayles  died,  a  new  minister  was 
sent  by  the  United  Church.  Rev.  Wright  came  from  Alberta  and 
in  his  first  few  years  had  measure  up  to  the  long  shadow  that 
Rev.  Sayles  had  cast.  Wright  was  a  younger  version  of  the 
idealistic  former  minister.  He  was  also  sympathetic  to  labour 
unions  and  worked  actively  in  the  peace  committee.  He  was  an 
outspoken  opponent  of  war  and  he  was  an  anti-nuclear 
rearmament  activist. 

One  day  he  walked  into  the  union  office  and  told  Bosnich 
that  the  old  church  in  the  Maple  Leaf  section  of  Welland  was 
being  torn  down.  (Crowland  had,  by  this  time,  been 
amalgamated  with  Welland.) 

“Not  only  are  we  building  a  new  church,  but  it’s  being 
renamed  All  Peoples’  Church.  No  more  missionary 
snobbishness.  How  do  you  like  that?” 

“Very  good.  Better  late  than  never.” 

I  ve  got  even  better  news  for  you.  I  know  you  won’t  help 
to  build  a  new  church,  but  with  your  anti-religious  attitude, 
maybe  you  would  help  us  to  tear  down  the  old  one.” 
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The  LPP 


Bosnich  had  looked  up  to  Tim  Buck  and  Leslie  Morris,  the 
leaders  of  the  Canadian  Communist  Party.  He  was  prepared  to 
accept  the  leadership  of  Mel  Doig  and  Mary  Price, 
experienced  party  members  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

During  the  late  1940s,  to  show  cooperation  and 
reasonableness,  the  Communist  Party  changed  its  name  to  the 
Labour  Progressive  Party  (LPP).  The  Comintern  of  Communist 
Parties  had  already  been  disbanded  during  the  Second  World 
War  by  Stalin  to  appease  the  West.  The  LPP  had  advocated  a 
Liberal-Labour  Coalition  to  assist  the  war  effort.  After  the  war, 
Stalin  was  tightening  the  grip  on  other  parties  and  eastern 
block  governments. 

Bosnich  was  being  pressured  by  the  partyto  be  the 
spokesman  on  issues  of  peace,  foreign  domination  and 
Canadian  independence,  and  to  defend  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
was  difficult  to  justify  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
split  between  Tito  and  Stalin.  Being  a  Yugoslav,  Bosnich’s 
natural  sympathy  was  with  Tito,  but  most  of  the  Communist 
leadership  supported  Stalin’s  position. 

Contrary  to  the  CIO  and  AFL,  the  LPP  had  advocated  a  no 
strike  policy  during  the  later  years  of  the  war.  This  was  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  Germany.  Prior  to  that,  the 
official  stance  was  that  it  was  an  imperialist  war,  to  be  avoided. 

Bosnich  discussed  political  issues  with  his  father.  He  was  a 
former  peasant,  now  a  factory  worker,  who  had  taught  himself 
to  read  and  write  in  English,  and  a  socialist  at  heart.  He 
remembered  that  his  father  had  opposed  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact 
in  1939.  His  father  had  been  criticized  by  the  local 
left-wingers.  The  left-wing  Yugoslav  newspaper  in  its  national 
edition  had  mentioned  him  by  name,  and  accused  him  of 
claiming  to  know  more  than  Stalin. 

Bosnich  held  that  Stalin’s  action  had  bought  the  Soviet 
Union  some  time  of  peace  and  preparation.  Hitler  had  made  it 
very  clear  that  his  main  opponent  was  not  the  capitalist  states, 
but  the  USSR.  Most  communists  and  Nazis  knew  that 
eventually  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  During  the  period  of  the 
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Spanish  Civil  War,  the  USSR  had  warned  against  Hitler’s 
intention  to  defeat  communism.  Soviet  foreign  ministers  had 
tried  to  get  the  League  of  Nations  to  unite  against  Nazi 
Germany,  to  no  avail.  It  was  not  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact,  he 
believed,  that  was  the  greater  evil.  Great  Britain’s  government, 
under  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain,  had  sold  out 
Czecho-slovakia  before  the  pact.  They  had  closed  their  eyes  to 
Hitler’s  invasion  of  Austria  and  the  annexation  of  the 
Sudetenland.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Stalin  had  no  alternative. 
The  Communists  were  the  first  victims  of  Nazi  persecution: 

First  they  arrested  the  Communists  -  but  I  was  not  a 
Communist,  so  I  did  nothing.  Then  they  came  for  the 
Social  Democrats  -  but  I  was  not  a  Social  Democrat,  so  I 
did  nothing.  Then  they  arrested  the  trade  unionists  - 
and  I  did  nothing  because  I  was  not  one.  And  then  they 
came  for  the  Jews  and  the  Catholics,  but  I  was  neither  a 
Jew  nor  a  Catholic  and  I  did  nothing.  At  last  they  came 
and  arrested  me,  and  there  was  no  one  left  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

Pastor  Martin  NiemoIIer 

Communism,  to  Bosnich  and  many  of  his  comrades,  became 
a  religion  in  spite  of  Lenin’s  warning  that  “Religion  is  the 
opiate  of  the  people.”  For  communists  Stalin’s  infallibility  was 
equivalent  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  pope.  Likewise, 
Canadian  communists  looked  up  to  their  own  leaders  as 
infallible.  During  one  of  the  provincial  elections  in  the  1950s, 
the  LPP  decided  to  run  Mel  Doig.  Mary  Price  was  his  official 
agent  and  Bosnich  was  asked  to  run  the  propaganda 
campaign. 

During  one  of  the  Election  Committee  meetings,  Bosnich 
submitted  a  draft  for  a  poster  which  stated  “ELECT  MEL 
DOIG. ...LPP"  The  poster  carried  a  picture  of  Doig,  but  no 
other  slogans.  Price  and  Doig  insisted  that  the  poster  should 
include  the  slogans  of  the  LPP:  “Labour  Candidate,  Peace 
Supporter  and  Opponent  of  American  Domination.”  Douglas 
Campbell,  the  local  party  chairman,  insisted  that  an  election 
campaign  was  an  educational  process  of  the  electorate  and 
must  carry  the  full  program  of  the  Communist  Party  (LPP). 
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“People  haven’t  time  to  read  a  whole  program  on  a  poster. 
Leaflets  and  advertising  should  carry  the  full  text  of  the 
program,”  Bosnich  argued. 

He  was  overruled  by  the  election  committee.  He  revised  the 
poster  to  carry  the  party  position.  When  the  posters  came  from 
the  printer,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  all  they  had  on  them 
was  his  original  draft.  Bosnich  accosted  Mary  Price  and  Doig. 

“What  had  happened  to  the  slogans?” 

He  was  told  sheepishly  that  they  (Doig  and  Price,  along 
with  Campbell)  had  checked  the  matter  with  the  provincial 
leadership  of  the  party.  All  that  was  needed  was  the  name, 
picture  and  party  affiliation. 

“If  you  were  so  convinced  of  your  position,  why  didn’t  you 
fight  it  out  with  the  provincial  leadership  as  strongly  as  you 
had  contradicted  me?” 

He  learned  a  very  important  lesson:  “Never  openly  prove 
someone  else  wrong  and  yourself  right.”  There  was  no  value  in 
‘I  told  you  so.’  Some  things  are  self-evident  and  don’t  have  to 
be  rubbed  in. 

The  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party  were  so  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  their  position  that  they  often  overlooked 
what  was  possible  and  what  was  acceptable.  They  often  were 
too  far  ahead.  By  the  extremes  of  its  objectives,  the  party 
drove  away  the  very  people  who  were  sympathetic  . 

Bosnich  had  been  accused  of  lack  of  aggressiveness  and 
capitulation  on  party  objectives.  He  had  often  refused  to 
initiate  some  policies  of  the  party  in  the  union  and  town 
council.  He  felt  that  they  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  people 
and  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

“Leadership  is  watching  which  way  the  flock  is  going,  then 
running  like  hell  to  get  in  front,”  some  wag  once  said. 

This  was  not  acceptable  to  the  vanguard  of  the  working 
class,  but  it  became  apparent  to  Bosnich  that  you  can’t  lead 
people  for  long  to  a  place  they  aren’t  prepared  to  go. 

“An  idea  becomes  a  material  force  only  when  it  is  seized  on 
by  the  majority  of  the  people,”  Lenin  wrote. 

In  spite  of  all  the  party  hype  Bosnich  realized  that 
leadership  is  the  art  of  the  possible.  But  it  was  not  until  1954, 
when  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  a  trade  union  delegation 
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to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  that  he  began  to  understand  that  it 
was  not  that  much  different  there. 


Back  to  the  Plant 


During  all  this  time,  aside  from  organizing  and  negotiating,  he 
had  to  attend  to  the  everyday  business  at  the  union  office — 
handling  compensation,  unemployment  insurance  problems, 
and  the  grievances  of  members  in  the  plants  of  his  local. 
During  this  period  of  extreme  activity,  always  being  at 
someone  else’s  beck  and  call,  the  phone  never  stopped.  He 
had  stretched  himself  to  the  breaking  point.  He  had  never 
been  anything  more  than  a  one-or-two-beer  man,  but  he  found 
that,  more  and  more,  he  needed  that  extra  drink,  especially  at 
night,  after  meetings,  to  relax  before  he  could  fall  asleep.  Even 
then,  it  was  always  with  the  nagging  thought  of  what  crisis 
tomorrow  would  bring. 

Towards  the  end  of  1953,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  not  run  for  re-election  as  business  agent  of  the  local 
union.  The  party  leadership  was  extremely  upset  that  he  had 
not  consulted  with  them.  The  national  union  leaders  tried  to 
dissuade  him.  All  to  no  avail.  His  mind  was  made  up. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  party  leaders  and  union 
leaders  realized  they  might  have  a  maverick  on  their  hands. 
They  started  to  think  about  his  replacement  to  make  sure  their 
policy  was  being  carried  out. 

He  returned  to  the  Page  Hersey  plant  in  January  1954  and 
stayed  there  until  January  1956.  Under  the  union  agreement, 
the  company  granted  leave  of  absence  to  no  more  than  two 
employees  to  act  as  business  agent  or  other  full  time  employee 
of  the  union.  If  they  were  defeated  (elections  were  held 
annually)  or  they  resigned,  the  company  had  to  reinstate  them 
in  their  former  job,  or  its  equivalent.  During  this  time,  they 
accumulated  seniority,  but  not  company  service.  This  was  to 
later  reduce  his  pension  benefits  from  the  company. 
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In  1954,  he  was  selected  by  the  UEW  as  a  delegate  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  was  not  only  used  as  goodwill 
exchange,  but  also  as  a  reward  for  union  activists  for  their 
service  to  the  organization. 

Some  of  his  detractors,  even  from  the  left  wing,  accused 
him  of  manipulation.  They  said  that  the  only  reason  he  went 
back  to  the  plant  was  to  get  the  Russian  trip.  When  he 
resigned  in  1953  he  did  not  even  know  such  a  trip  was 
planned.  He  was  aware  that  union  policy  was  to  send  workers 
who  were  active  in  the  union  on  these  junkets,  but  it  was  the 
last  thing  on  his  mind. 

The  local  union  did  not  pay  for  his  trip.  Activists  in  the 
union  collected  money,  held  stags  and  sold  raffle  tickets. 

Critics  of  the  communist  movements  in  the  West  often 
accused  left-wingers  of  receiving  Moscow  gold  and  some 
accused  the  left  of  using  workers’  dues  to  subsidize 
communist  causes.  Neither  accusation  was  true.  His 
delegation  paid  its  own  way  to  the  USSR.  Once  there,  their 
rooms  and  meals,  as  well  as  transportation,  were  paid  by  the 
Russian  trades  unions.  The  only  money  they  received  was  a 
token  payment  of  one  hundred  rubles  for  a  radio  interview 
broadcast  over  shortwave  radio.  They  were  not  allowed  to  take 
this  money  out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  spent  it  on  souvenirs 
at  the  GUM  Department  store,  the  showcase  shopping  centre 
of  the  USSR.  Stalin  had  died  in  1953.  In  1954,  at  the  time  of 
his  trip,  there  was  no  indication  of  the  turmoil  to  come  from 
the  Kruschev  revelations. 
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The  USSR 


It  was  common  practice 
amongst  left-wing  unions 
to  reward  their  most 
militant  supporters  with 
trips  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  fountainhead  of 
communism.  Most  of  them 
came  back  from  their 
controlled  tour 

rejuvenated  and 
rededicated  socialists. 

Others  came  back 
disillusioned,  or  doubtful 
believers. 

Bosnich  had  gone  on 
the  visit  with  the  resolve 
that  he  would  be 
open-minded.  He  came 
back  with  a  weakened 
belief  in  the  Soviet  system, 
not  in  the  claque  of 
anti-Soviet  lackeys,  but 
defending  the  best  efforts 
of  Socialism.  He  was 
mindful  of  the  fact  that 
socialism  in  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  established  in  an 
uneducated  and  technically  backward  country,  which  had 
suffered  foreign  invasion  by  many  capitalist  countries  in  an 
effort  to  strangle  it  at  birth.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that 
Utopia  had  been  reached  after  the  many  sacrifices  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  to  make. 

During  his  stay  in  the  USSR,  it  was  not  the  big  ideological 
issues  that  bothered  him.  It  was  the  little  everyday  events  and 
attitudes  that  planted  seeds  of  doubt — some  tragic,  others 
comical.  They  were  the  guests  of  the  Soviet  Metallurgical 
Union.  The  president  of  the  union,  Mihaljev,  it  was  explained 
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to  them  by  the  interpreter,  Igor,  was  a  national  war  hero. 
Mihaljev  met  them  at  the  airport  and  they  were  driven  in  three 
Zis  limousines  to  the  Moskva  Hotel,  in  Moscow.  They  were 
escorted  to  their  rooms.  The  floor  clerk  would  give  them  their 
keys.  Each  time  they  left  the  rooms,  they  had  to  leave  the  keys 
with  her.  They  were  wined  and  dined  at  a  reception.  Mihaljev 
made  the  welcoming  speech,  emphasizing  peace  and 
friendship.  In  his  windup,  he  said:  “I  understand  that  you 
Canadians  like  your  beer,  so  we  have  ordered  some  good 
Russian  beer  for  you.” 

Waiters  appeared  with  quart  bottles  of  beer.  Each  of  the 
eight  delegates  was  supplied  with  a  bottle  of  beer,  plus  the 
traditional  vodka  glass.  After  the  welcoming  toast  and  the 
reply  from  the  leader  of  our  delegation,  the  beer  was  opened. 
The  waiters  filled  the  glasses.  Mihaljev,  with  pride  in  his  voice, 
asked  if  we  liked  the  beer.  There  was  a  hush  for  some 
moments...  and  he  again  inquired...  “Well?” 

At  this  point,  Bosnich  took  it  on  himself  to  speak  up.  None 
of  the  others  seemed  eager  to  say  anything. 

“The  beer  is  good,  but  we  like  our  beer  cold  and  this  is 
lukewarm.” 

Mihaljev  seemed  upset.  He  assured  the  delegates  that  it 
would  be  cold  at  the  evening  meal. 

The  first  afternoon  was  spent  trying  to  work  out  an  agenda. 
It  was  impossible  to  accommodate  everyone.  Each  of  us  came 
from  a  different  union  and  a  different  industry.  Bosnich  wanted 
to  see  a  steel  pipe  mill,  while  the  guy  from  Mine  Mill  union 
wanted  to  visit  a  mine  operation. 

It  was  agreed  to  visit  eight  industries,  representative  of  our 
complete  delegation.  We  chose  the  type  of  industries;  the 
places  and  production  units  were  left  to  our  hosts. 

That  evening  we  assembled  in  the  dining  room.  Mihaljev 
commanded  that  the  waiters  bring  in  the  beer.  The  beer  was 
opened,  our  glasses  filled.  Mihaljev  raised  his  glass.  Each  of 
us  put  our  glasses  down.  Mihaljev  inquired  if  anything  was 
the  matter  with  the  beer. 

“The  beer  is  warm.” 

Mihaljev  tasted  his.  With  a  roar  of  rage  he  called  over  the 
waiter. 
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As  Bosnich  could  understand  some  Russian,  he  gathered 
he  wanted  to  know  why  the  beer  was  warm,  when  he  had  left 
specific  instructions  that  it  should  be  chilled. 

“But,  Tovarish,  you  said  you  were  coming  at  5  p.m.  and 
this  is  7  p.m.  and  the  beer  has  been  on  the  table  for  two  hours.” 

Refrigeration  was  lacking.  Ice  was  brought  in  as  a  cooling 
method. 

At  breakfast,  there  was  a  cold  bottle  of  beer  at  each  place. 
Most  of  the  delegates  did  not  drink  the  beer.  Mihaljev  wanted 
to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  the  beer  now. 

“We  don’t  drink  beer  for  breakfast.” 

Mihaljev  swore  in  Russian.  For  the  next  three  weeks,  no 
matter  where  we  went,  cold  beer  was  waiting. 

They  supplied  each  delegate  with  a  pack  of  cigarettes  at  the 
breakfast  table.  Mihaljev  noticed  that  I  did  not  smoke  any  of 
the  cigarettes. 

“What’s  the  matter,  comrade  Bosnich,  don’t  you  like  our 
Russian  cigarettes?" 

“No,  it’s  not  that.  I  don’t  smoke  cigarettes.” 

“Well,  then,  what  do  you  smoke... a  pipe?” 

He  hesitated  to  reply  that  he  smoked  cigars  occasionally. 
He  was  conscious  of  the  image  in  the  West  of  a  big  fat 
capitalist  with  a  cigar  in  his  bloated  face.  He  didn’t  want  to 
give  the  impression  that  a  trade  unionist  enjoyed  a  good  cigar 
once  in  a  while.  He  told  Mihaljev  about  his  reluctance. 

“Don’t  let  that  embarrass  you.  We  fought  the  revolution  so 
that  ordinary  working  people  could  enjoy  caviar  and  other 
good  things  of  life,  which  only  the  rich,  in  the  old  days,  could 
afford.” 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  Bosnich  saw  that  they  hadn’t  wiped 
out  the  class  system.  They  were  taken  to  a  private  beach  in  the 
outskirts  of  Moscow.  Local  bureaucrats  had  summer  cottages 
and  chauffeur-driven  cars.  Private  stores  supplied  goods  to 
foreigners  and  the  Party  apparatchiks. 

In  their  tour  of  workers’  apartments  and  government  offices, 
he  was  struck  by  the  slipshod  construction — faulty  plumbing, 
loose  wiring,  cracks  in  the  floorboards  and  generally  poor 
workmanship.  He  drew  this  to  the  attention  of  his  hosts.  One 
of  them  gave  him  a  logical  answer: 
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“Well,  you  must  remember  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
European  section  of  the  USSR  was  destroyed  by  the  war.  We 
have  an  extremely  acute  shortage  of  housing,  so  we  must 
build  fast  at  the  expense  of  luxuries.  First  things  first.  Later 
on,  we  can  improve  the  quality.” 

Everything  was  centered  on  Moscow.  They  flew  to  Kiev,  in 
the  Ukraine,  for  a  two  days  visit,  then  returned  to  Moscow.  A 
few  days  later  they  were  flown  to  Odessa,  also  in  the  Ukraine. 
From  there  they  returned  to  Moscow  and  then  went  to 
Stalingrad  (which  as  yet  had  not  been  renamed  Volgograd.) 

Bosnich  asked  the  interpreter,  why  make  all  these 
unnecessary  trips  each  time  back  to  Moscow,  when  it  would 
have  been  easier  and  shorter  to  fly  Moscow.  Stalingrad,  Kiev 
and  then  to  Odessa.  “It  is  the  way  it’s  done  here.” 

While  they  were  in  Moscow,  two  delegates  inquired  if  they 
could  visit  the  villages  of  their  relatives.  One  of  the  delegates 
was  Jewish,  the  other  was  of  Ukrainian  extraction.  Both 
villages  were  very  close  to  a  collective  farm.  Why  not  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone  and  choose  a  collective  farm  near  the 
villages  of  our  delegates’  relatives.  This  request  was  sloughed 
off  as  being  impractical:  it  was  not  fair  to  make  the  other  six 
delegates  make  a  detour  to  accommodate  two  people.  When 
we  explained  we  didn’t  mind,  they  told  us  it  would  be  taken 
under  consideration.  They  didn’t  say  by  whom. 

Early  one  morning,  during  our  visit  to  Kiev,  in  the  Ukraine, 
they  packed  us  into  four  cars.  We  sped  away  through  villages, 
sometimes  on  dirt  roads,  scattering  chickens  and  pigs.  The 
drivers  did  not  slow  down,  even  for  people.  They  leaned  on 
the  horn.  Bosnich  was  in  the  car  with  Mihaljev.  He  protested. 

“Why  don’t  the  drivers  have  more  consideration  for  the 
villagers?” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Comrade?  You  getting  a  little  chicken, 
as  you  say  in  the  West?” 

At  this  slur,  he  was  really  angry. 

“I’m  not  chicken.  Don’t  forget  I  spent  four-and-a-half  years 
in  the  Canadian  Army  from  France  to  Germany.  I  thought  that 
your  revolution  was  fought  to  help  the  peasants,  not  to  treat 
them  like  dirt  under  your  feet.  It  reminds  me  of  the  stories  I 
used  to  read  by  Tolstoy  and  Gorki,  where  the  Cossacks, 
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private  army  of  the  Czars,  used  to  sweep  through  the  villages 
with  swords  to  clear  the  peasants  out  of  the  way  of  some  big 
shot.  Don’t  you  think  that  these  peasants  regard  you  in  the 
same  way?” 

“You’re  a  soft  man.  Maybe  you  communists  in  the  West  are 
all  too  soft.” 

“It’s  easier  being  a  communist  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Here 
you  are  honoured  and  regarded  as  leaders  of  the  country.  In 
the  west,  communists  are  persecuted  and  jailed,  so  don’t  call 
us  soft.” 

They  arrived  at  the  collective  farm  some  hours  later.  The 
whole  population  was  there  to  welcome  them.  They  were 
greeted  by  a  young  girl  who  presented  them  with  the 
traditional  bread  and  salt.  They  were  proudly  escorted  into 
some  of  the  homes.  It  appeared  they  had  been  built  recently. 
The  streets  were  well  laid  out  with  many  private  gardens. 


They  were  ushered  into  the  home  of  the  chairman  of  the 
collective  farm.  This  was  a  Soyuz,  a  government-run  collective, 
as  compared  to  a  Kolhoz,  which  was  a  co-operative  run  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  The  interpreter  said  the  chairman  was  a 
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hero  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  received  his  medal  because  of  his 
war  service,  and  for  his  success  at  the  collective  farm. 

The  chairman  proposed  a  toast  to:  “My  friends,  the  visiting 
Canadians.” 

Bosnich  noticed  that  one  of  the  women  had  been  filling 
large  glasses  with  what  he  presumed  to  be  water.  The 
chairman  lifted  one  of  these  glasses  and  downed  it. 

Bosnich  sipped.  It  was  vodka.  Traditionally,  the  first  toast 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  do  dna  (bottoms  up).  He  could  not 
drink  it  all.  After  he  sat  down,  he  noticed  the  chairman 
whispering  something  to  Igor,  the  interpreter. 

“Comrade  Bosnich,”  the  interpreter  said  to  him,  “The 
chairman  is  offended,  he  feels  maybe  you  don’t  like  their  village 
vodka.  You  have  been  here  long  enough  to  know,  by  now, 
that  the  first  toast  is  “bottoms  up”. 

The  chairman  was  looking  at  him,  directly. 

“You  can  tell  the  chairman,  that  we  are  here  to  learn  and  to 
observe.  Some  of  us  learn  slower  than  others.  We  are  also 
here  to  show  that  some  of  us  in  the  West  are  interested  in 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  USSR,  but  your  chairman 
should  be  wise  enough  to  know,  if  he  is  as  great  a  man  as  it 
is  said  he  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable  for  me  to  be 
able  to  drink  as  much  vodka  as  he  can.  Maybe  he  can’t  drink 
as  much  beer  as  I  can.  In  order  to  achieve  peace  and 
friendship,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  allowances  for  our 
differences.” 

The  interpreter  explained  my  remarks.  The  chairman  nodded 
his  head — rather  sullenly  it  seemed  to  Bosnich  . 

During  the  visit  to  the  farm,  another  incident  caused  a  stir. 
Jim  Brown,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Hamilton  took  a  picture 
of  a  cart  pulled  by  oxen. 

Jim  was  asked  by  the  chairman,  through  the  interpreter, 
why  he  chose  to  take  that  picture,  when  there  was  modern 
machinery  on  the  farm. 

Jim  replied  that  it  was  just  some  local  color  that  he  wanted 
to  depict.  He  had  not  seen  oxen  since  he  was  a  lad  on  his 
father’s  farm.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Chairman  was  touchy. 

The  tour  of  the  farm  went  on  until  late  evening  with  stops 
for  food  and  refreshments,  mostly  vodka.  It  was  getting  dark, 
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and  we  still  had  a  one  hundred  mile  drive  back  to  Kiev  to 
catch  our  plane  to  Moscow,  early  in  the  morning. 

Bosnich  asked  the  interpreter  to  inform  the  chairman  that 
we  had  to  get  back  to  Kiev. 

“What’s  the  hurry?”  the  chairman  said.  “The  night  is  still 
young,  you  have  lots  of  time  to  get  back."  He  looked  directly 
at  Bosnich.  “You  don’t  like  our  hospitality.  Maybe  we  are  too 
nekulturni  (uncultured)  for  you.” 

“You  can  tell  the  chairman  that  he  is  being  insulting.  Tell 
him  further  that  if  he  has  as  little  diplomacy  and  consideration 
for  his  collective  farmers  as  he  is  showing  to  me,  I  feel  sorry  for 
his  people.” 

The  chairman  came  over  and  put  his  arm  around  Bosnich’s 
shoulder  and  said:  “Da.  da,  (yes,  yes)  you  are  as  stubborn  as  I 
am.” 

On  the  way  back  to  Moscow  the  next  morning  he  again 
asked  the  interpreter  to  talk  to  Mihaljev  and  remind  him  about 
the  request  by  our  two  delegates  to  visit  their  village.  He 
found  out  that  they  had  been  just  about  fifty  miles  from  their 
village.  The  visit  would  have  been  no  trouble  at  the  time. 

A  week  later,  they  were  informed  that  steps  were  being 
taken  for  our  two  delegates  to  see  their  relatives.  Some  days 
later  they  were  informed  that  some  of  their  relatives  had  been 
flown  to  Moscow.  They  could  see  them  the  next  day  in  their 
hotel.  A  happy  reunion  was  held  for  a  few  hours. 

When  Bosnich  and  Jimmy  Brown  got  off  the  plane  in 
Montreal,  they  were  faced  with  a  paranoia  prevalent  in  Canada 
at  the  time.  They  had  spent  a  week  in  Britain  as  guests  of  the 
Electrical  Trades  Union  and  had  returned  on  a  different  flight 
than  the  rest  of  their  delegation.  They  were  singled  out  by  the 
RCMP  and  kept  waiting.  They  were  made  to  strip.  All  of  their 
luggage  and  personal  belongings  searched.  Why  had  they 
visited  the  Soviet  Union?  Who  else  had  been  with  them?  What 
were  their  names?  What  unions  were  they  affiliated  with?  Who 
had  paid  for  their  trip?  Didn’t  they  know  that  Russia  was  an 
unfriendly  communist  country?  All  of  their  notes  and  the 
literature  they  had  brought  back  with  them  were  confiscated. 
They  were  told  they  would  get  it  back.  It  never  was  returned. 
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When  he  returned  home,  Bosnich  was  expected  to  speak  at 
meetings  to  tell  about  his  trip  and  to  write  a  report. 

During  his  speaking  tour,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  better  things  and  to  downplay  the  least  favourable.  After 
all,  most  reporting  in  the  media  was  devoted  to  slandering  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  until  recently  had  been  an  ally. 


RCMP 

Reaction 


If  he  wasn’t  on  the  RCMP  “Red  List”  before  his  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  found  out  that  he  sure  was  after  he  came 
back. 

It  was  Bosnich’s  habit  on  frequent  trips  to  Toronto  from 
Welland  to  stop  at  a  Hamilton-Burlington  Beach  Road 
restaurant  for  breakfast.  The  owner  of  the  restaurant  was  of 
Yugoslav  extraction,  and  he  had  known  him  for  some  years. 
One  morning,  while  he  was  having  his  breakfast,  the  owner 
sat  down  beside  him  in  the  booth:  “What  have  the  RCMP  got 
against  you?” 
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“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  two  of  them  were  here  just  last  week  asking  about 
you.” 

“Well?” 

“Well,  they  showed  me  your  picture  and  asked  me  if  I  knew 
you.  When  I  said  yes,  and  that  you  stopped  here  occasionally 
to  eat,  they  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  you  were  a  communist.” 

“And  what  did  you  tell  them?” 

“1  told  them  that  I  didn’t  know  anything  about  that.  You 
were  just  a  customer  to  me.  What  do  they  want  with  you?” 

“It’s  not  only  me.  They’re  more  concerned  with  scaring 
people  away  from  me.  They  talked  to  you  just  to  let  you  know 
that  they  are  on  top  of  things.  They  also,  maybe,  figure  you 
will  tell  me  and  then  I  will  know  that  they  are  keeping  an  eye 
on  me.” 

“What  the  hell  kind  of  game  is  that?” 

“It’s  not  a  game,  exactly;  it’s  part  of  the  intimidation 
process.  They  even  tap  my  phone  and  occasionally  let  me 
know  they  are  doing  it,  by  cutting  into  the  line.” 

“You  mean  they  tell  you?” 

“No,  no,  the  phone  gets  cut  off,  briefly,  and  it  just  happens 
too  often  to  be  a  malfunction.” 


Red-Baiting 


In  the  May  19,  1956  issue  of  the  Welland  Tribune  there  was 
an  article  entitled  Communists  Oppose  Pipeline. 

The  union  had,  at  its  convention,  passed  a  resolution 
opposing  the  subsidization  of  the  Trans-Canada  Pipeline  by 
the  use  of  Canadian  taxpayers’  dollars  to  an  American-owned 
Company.  We  were  not  opposed  to  the  pipeline,  but  only  to 
its  ownership  by  an  American  company  and  the  Canadian 
government’s  plan  to  give  $80  million  to  subsidize  its 
construction. 
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This  biased  reporting  led  the  union  executive  to  appoint  a 
delegation  to  see  the  publisher  and  the  editor.  The  union 
accused  the  paper  of  bias  and  vindictiveness.  When  the  paper 
mentioned  the  steelworkers’. or  the  autoworkers’  union,  they 
did  not  preface  their  names  with  the  note  that  they  were  CCF 
dominated.  The  union  delegation  pointed  out  that  in  a  small 
area  of  forty  thousand  population,  over  three  thousand  family 
heads  were  union  members.  If  the  newspaper  did  not  change 
its  style,  the  union  would  openly  advocate  a  boycott  against 
it. 

On  May  31,  1956,  the  newspaper  ran  an  article  which  was 
not  an  apology,  but  a  clarification  of  a  sort. 

The  Tribune  concedes  that  the  heading  complained  of 
was  misleading,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  UE 
supports  a  Canadian  pipeline  of  public  ownership  and 
operated  by  public  funds. 

The  Red-baiting  was  toned  down.  The  newspaper,  after 
that,  always  phoned  the  business  agent  concerning  the 
accuracy  of  any  story  which  they  were  running  about  the 
union. 

The  witch-hunt  for  Reds  had  started  before  the  Joe 
McCarthy  era — he  ‘refined’  it  to  a  lower  form  of  patriotic 
insanity. 

The  UEW  expulsion  from  the  CCL  had  opened  the  door  for 
raiding,  but  had  shut  the  door  for  its  participation  in  U.S. 
union  activities. 

A  watch-list  was  set  up  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s 
against  any  left-wing  unionist  entering  the  USA.  While  it  was 
legal,  in  both  the  USA  and  Canada,  to  belong  to  the 
Communist  Party,  the  Immigration  Department  refused  entry  to 
the  USA  and  Canada  to  anyone  on  the  “Red  List”.  Anyone  in 
this  dubious  category  who  was  caught  in  the  USA  was 
deported.  If  they  were  caught  across  the  border  again,  they 
would  be  subjected  to  prosecution  and  could  receive  up  to 
five  years  in  jail.  At  the  same  time,  union  gangsters  were 
allowed  across  the  border,  so  long  as  they  were 
anti-communist  and  were  fighting  against  the  left-wing  unions. 
Hal  Banks,  a  notorious  labour  racketeer,  was  allowed  into 
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Canada  from  the  USA  to  break  up  the  Canadian  Seaman’s 
Union.  He  subsequently  fled  Canada  after  the  Norris  Inquiry 
reported  on  his  racketeering  and  collusion  with  the  shipping 
bosses. 

Bosnich  along  with  four  other  delegates  was  asked  by  the 
national  officers  of  the  union  in  Toronto  to  attend  the 
international  convention  in  New  York.  They  were  instructed  to 
meet  with  as  many  delegates  as  possible,  on  the  quiet,  to  try 
to  convince  them  and  the  constitution  committee  to  grant  a 
degree  of  independence  to  the  Canadian  section  of  the  union. 
They  were  to  explain  that  UEW  in  Canada  did  not  want  to 
break  away.  With  the  restriction  at  the  border  it  was  difficult  to 
carry  on  the  day-to-day  relations  with  the  international  union. 

Bosnich  crossed  the  border  at  Buffalo.  The  others  found 
their  own  way  across  elsewhere. 

The  American  UEW  was  having  its  own  problems  with 
raiding,  splits,  breakaways,  and  Red-baiting,  which  was  more 
intense  in  the  USA  than  in  Canada.  The  UEW  in  the  USA  had 
lost  about  half  of  its  membership  to  another  union,  the 
International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers  (IUE),  led  by  a  former 
president  of  the  UEW,  James  Carey. 
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Some  loyal  UEW  supporters  in  the  USA  were  reluctant  to 
see  the  Canadian  section  of  the  UEW  given  formal  approval  to 
leave.  They  felt  this  would  be  further  encouragement  for 
others,  in  the  USA,  to  leave  the  international.  It  was  a  delicate 
task  to  win  support  from  the  UE  international  leadership  and 
to  enable  loyal  rank-and-file  members  of  the  Canadian  district 
to  set  up  its  own  independent  administration  for  Canada. 

There  were  twelve  districts  in  the  UE  international.  Canada 
was  District  Five.  All  local  union  charters  in  Canada  began 
with  the  number  five. 

During  his  stay  in  New  York,  he  was  contacted  by  a  black 
delegate  at  the  convention,  who  was  President  of  District 
Eleven.  Bill  Wallace  seemed  very  friendly  and  showed  sympathy 
with  the  Canadian  position.  He  said  he  was  on  the 
constitution  committee  and  that  he  would  encourage  the 
others  to  vote  for  our  request. 

The  constitution  committee  recommended  to  the  convention 
that  because  of  the  Canadian  union’s  special  status — a 
different  country  and  different  laws — it  should  be  exempted 
from  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  international  constitution. 
Wording  was  arrived  at  to  recognize  this  special  status.  Bill 
Wallace  played  no  small  role  in  this  success. 

Some  years  later,  this  same  Bill  Wallace  testified  before  a 
U.S.  Senate  committee  that  he  had  been  an  FBI  agent  while 
an  officer  of  the  UEW.  He  had  been  acting  on  orders  to 
dismember  the  UEW. 

Necessity  makes  strange  bedfellows.  On  at  least  two 
occasions  Bosnich  had  been  called  at  the  UEW  union  office  in 
Welland  by  men  who  claimed  they  were  members  of  UEW  from 
the  USA  and  that  they  were  on  their  way  home  after  a  fishing 
or  hunting  trip,  and  they  wanted  to  meet  with  him  and  have  a 
talk.  In  each  case  he  invited  them  to  the  union’s  office,  where 
he  could  make  sure  others  were  present.  To  no  one’s 
surprise,  the  callers  never  showed  up. 

Bob  Ward,  his  mentor  when  he  became  business  agent  of 
the  union,  counselled  him  to  take  with  a  grain  of  salt  what 
people  say  at  union  and  political  meetings. 

Bosnich  wondered... was  it  better  to  be  cynical  and  never 
quite  trust  others. ..or  was  it  better  to  be  open  and  to 
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accept  the  consequences?  He  adopted  the  latter  course;  as  a 
result,  he  suffered  some  loss  of  friendships  and  goodwill. 

A  steward  at  the  Page  Hersey  plant,  a  neighbour  and 
personal  friend,  became  his  protege.  They  hit  it  off.  The  friend 
came  into  the  union  office  as  Bosnich’s  assistant.  They  had 
frequently  visited  at  each  other’s  homes  and  had  gone  to 
conventions  and  parties  together  with  their  wives.  They  had 
helped  to  build  each  other’s  homes.  Money  was  scarce.  It  was 
common  practice  for  workers  to  get  together  to  help  a  fellow- 
worker  build  his  house. 

He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  this  friend  into  membership 
of  the  Communist  Party.  He  became  dedicated. 

The  friendship  foundered  when  an  issue  on  which  they 
couldn’t  agree  came  up  in  the  union.  The  matter  was  being 
taken  up  at  the  executive  board.  His  friend  insisted  that  they 
mustn’t  appear  to  disagree. 

A  hot  and  heavy  discussion  took  place.  Bosnich  stated 
flatly:  “O.K.  it’s  obvious  we  can’t  resolve  this  between  us. 
Why  don’t  we  simply  explain  the  issue  to  the  executive  and  let 
them  choose  the  course  of  action?” 

“And  if  someone  asks  either  of  us  for  our  position?” 

“So,  we’ll  tell  them.  You  state  yours  and  I’ll  explain  mine. 
Let  the  majority  decide.” 

“Sure!  With  your  gift  of  the  gab,  what  chance  have  I  got?” 

“Oh,  it’s  got  down  to  personal  insults  now,  has  it?  Well, 
let  me  tell  you  something,  my  friend...” 

“I’m  not  your  friend  anymore.” 

After  that,  Bosnich  resolved  to  be  friendly  with  all,  but  a 
personal  friend  of  no  one. 

In  1956,  after  the  Kruschev  revelation  of  the  excesses 
(crimes)  committed  under  Stalin,  Bosnich  resigned  from  the 
Communist  Party  or  LPP.  He  had  already  undergone  a 
draining  emotional  experience  on  differences  with  party  and 
trade  union  comrades  whom  he  had  formerly  respected. 

With  Kruschev’s  revelations,  some  members  threw  up  their 
arms  in  disgust  and  left.  Others  refused  to  believe  and  wanted 
further  clarification.  After  all,  in  past  years,  leaders  of  the 
communist  movements  had  fallen  in  disgrace,  only  to  emerge 
like  the  phoenix  from  the  ashes. 
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Some  insisted  that  Tim  Buck  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  get 
more  information.  He  had  been  at  the  party  congress  in 
Moscow,  but  had  returned  and  claimed  he  knew  nothing 
about  Kruschev’s  speech. 

Tim  eventually  had  to  admit  that  Kruschev  had  delivered  a 
condemnation  of  Stalin  and  the  “Cult  of  the  Individual”  to  a 
party  caucus  when  the  foreign  leaders  of  other  communist 
parties  were  not  present. 

Others  in  the  party,  including  Joe  Salsberg,  who  had  been 
in  Moscow,  knew  nothing  about  Kruschev’s  private  expose. 
They  demanded  a  full  exposure  and  re-examination  of 
communist  policy  in  Canada.  (Salsberg  and  A. A.  McLeod 
were  at  one  time  elected  Communist  Party  members  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature.)  Salsberg,  the  party  trade  union 
co-ordinator,  gave  active  guidance  to  the  left-wing  trade  union 
leadership  on  party  policy  positions. 

Battle  began  in  earnest.  Across  Canada,  argument  raged  in 
party  meetings.  Two  groups  began  to  surface:  those  led  by  the 
old  guard — Tim  Buck,  Leslie  Morris  and  others — argued  for 
maintaining  the  status  quo,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The 
opposing  group,  led  by  Salsberg,  called  for  a  new  approach  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  greater  emphasis  on  Canadian 
political  independence. 

The  issues  were  being  argued  in  the  party  publications, 
which  for  the  first  time  invited  articles  from  the  membership, 
but  the  main  fight  was  in  regional  conventions  where 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  were  chosen. 

This  was  1956.  Many  party  members  were  disturbed  by 
Kruschev’s  revelations,  but  they  were  not,  as  yet,  prepared  to 
admit  that  a  lifetime  of  belief  and  support  of  the  USSR  (read 
Stalin)  was  wrong.  Bosnich’s  father-in-law  felt  it  would  be  a 
denial  of  everything  he  believed  in.  He  was  of  Ukrainian 
descent,  and  had  served  in  the  Canadian  Army  as  a  volunteer 
during  the  war  of  1914-1918,  even  though  he  was  not  a 
Canadian  citizen. 

He  held  a  grudge  against  the  Canadian  government,  which 
constantly  denied  him  citizenship.  The  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  blackballed  him  because  of  his  sympathies 
wth  Communism.  He  had  been  fired  from  his  job  at  the  local 
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pipe  mill  in  1936  because  he  was  leader  of  a  strike  against 
wage  cuts.  He  had  to  scrape  up  a  living  for  his  wife  and  three 
children  as  a  junk  yard  operator. 

Internationally,  the  communist  movement  was  never  the 
same  after  the  revelations.  Leaders  came  and  went.  The 
Trotskyists  again  emerged,  stronger  and  more  dedicated. 
China  and  Albania  were  held  up  as  the  real  standard  bearers 
of  Communism.  They  later  parted  company.  Tito  of  Yugoslavia, 
who  had  been  branded  as  a  traitor  and  a  capitalist  lackey,  was 
reinstated  in  the  family  when  Kruschev  visited  Yugoslavia. 
Many  communists — Gomulka  of  Poland,  Kadar  in  Hungary  and 
Husak  of  Czechoslovakia — were  released  from  jail  and 
reinstated.  The  French  and  Italian  parties  went  their  own  way. 

But  the  Canadian  party  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  changed, 
although  the  trade  union  movement  had  been  stripped  of 
militant  left-wing  leadership,  and  ideology  had  become  only  a 
rationalization  for  economic  struggle  to  get  a  larger  share  of 
the  capitalist  pie. 


Resignation 
from  the  CP 


These  revelations  in  early  1956,  along  with  his  growing 
doubts  about  the  role  of  the  Canadian  Communist  Party,  and 
about  lap-dog  subservience  to  the  Russian  party,  led  to 
Bosnich’s  resignation. 

He  was  the  only  activist  in  the  Welland  branch  of  the 
Communist  Party  who  openly  expressed  his  doubts  and 
subsequently  resigned.  Some,  no  doubt,  kept  their  thoughts 
to  themselves  and  didn’t  stick  their  necks  out. 

He  became  the  focus  of  their  attacks.  He  was  accused  by 
party  members  in  and  out  of  the  union  of  being  an  egotist. 
What  gave  him  the  right  to  pronounce  on  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  party  policy? 
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His  wife,  who  was  still  working  in  the  union  office,  was 
being  subjected  to  abuse  and  obscene  insults.  People  made 
insinuating  remarks  or  left  obscene  notes  on  her  desk. 

He  was  now  persona  non  grata  amongst  the  left  wing  of 
the  leadership  of  the  national  union,  who  had  remained  true  to 
the  original  faith.  He  was  considered  a  traitor  to  the  cause. 


Fighting 

the  Steelworkers 


As  the  year  1956  was  coming  to  a  close,  he  again  was  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  Many  Stewards  and  other  rank-and-file  leaders 
of  the  local  union  were  dissatisfied  with  the  way  things  were 
going  in  the  union  office.  They  prevailed  upon  him  to  run 
again  for  business  agent  in  November.  Bosnich  was 
re-elected. 

The  year  1956  saw  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  pipeline 
construction  in  Canada,  stemming  from  the  expansion  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  use  in  Canada  and  the  USA.  Page  Hersey 
Tubes  was  the  main  manufacturer  of  steel  pipe  in  Canada.  The 
local  management  had  often  argued  that  if  they  were  integrated 
with  the  steel  industry,  they  would  be  able  to  produce  pipe 
more  cheaply.  They  would  not  only  maanufacture  the  steel 
skelp  that  is  used  to  make  the  pipe,  but  also  the  pipe  itself, 
thereby  making  a  profit  at  both  ends  of  the  operation.  This 
company  objective  was  achieved  when,  in  1956,  the  Steel 
Company  of  Canada  and  Page  Hersey  Tubes  announced  the 
construction  of  a  joint  “big  inch”  pipe  mill  in  Crowland.  The 
mill,  which  opened  in  March  1957,  was  designed  to  make 
pipe  from  twenty  inches  to  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter.  It  also 
foreshadowed  the  eventual  purchase  of  Page  Hersey  Tubes  by 
the  Steel  Company  of  Canada. 

From  March  of  1957  and  during  most  of  that  year,  he  was 
involved  in  organizing  the  Welland  tubes  plant.  Now  that  the 
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plant  was  50  percent  owned  by  Stelco,  this  opened  the  door 
for  the  steelworkers’  union  to  claim  jurisdiction  and  to  oppose 
the  UEW  effort  to  unionize  the  plant.  The  steelworkers’ 
campaign  was  led  by  Lynn  Williams  who,  in  later  years, 
became  the  first  Canadian  president  of  an  American 
union — the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

The  steelworkers’  union  campaign  was  directed  mainly 
against  Bosnich.  He  was  a  communist!  He  had  gone  to  Russia 
and  came  back  praising  the  Soviet  system!  The  UEW  was 
pictured  by  ‘Steel’  as  a  Red-dominated  organization,  outside 
of  the  CCL. 

He  and  his  helpers  had  agreed  that  they  would  stick  to  the 
economic  issues.  Most  of  the  UEW  material  pointed  out  that 
the  union  already  had  a  contract  with  the  Page  Hersey 
management,  who  were  to  administer  the  plant — a  contract 
which  was  superior  to  the  steelworkers’  union  contract  at 
Stelco.  This  was  going  to  be  a  pipe  industry  and  UEW  was 
the  only  union  representing  the  majority  of  workers  in  the  pipe 
industry. 

The  steelworkers’  Red-baiting  campaign  failed,  mainly 
because  Wellard-Crowland  workers  who  were  hired  at  Welland 
Tubes  knew  and  respected  the  UEW  for  its  past  achievements 
in  improving  the  lot  of  the  workers  in  this  former  company- 
dominated  area.  The  UEW  won  the  vote  for  recognition  by  a 
majority  of  over  80  percent,  and  went  on  to  get  a  good 
contract  approved  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  new 
workers.  All  of  the  workers  received  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
back  pay  from  the  time  that  they  started  to  work  until  the 
contract  was  signed. 

Two  months  after  the  contract  was  signed,  a  banquet  and 
dance  was  held  by  the  workers  to  celebrate  the  successful 
organizing  and  the  settling  of  the  contract.  Bosnich  was 
invited  as  one  of  the  major  speakers  at  the  banquet.  It  was 
here  that  he  committed  a  minor  faux  pas.  He  opened: 

“Well,  I  guess  you  guys  are  happy,  since  you  all  received 
your  back  pay  this  week.” 

There  was  a  groan  from  many  of  the  men  and  looks  of 
accusation  from  their  wives.  Many  of  the  wives  had  apparently 
not  been  informed  that  their  husbands  had  received 
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substantial  back  pay.  He  had  inadvertently  “spilled  the  beans.” 
Some  of  the  wives  congratulated  him  on  his  speech.  Many  of 
their  husbands  were  less  generous. 


Golf 


In  his  younger  years,  Bosnich  had  been  active  in  gymnastics 
and  was  a  better  than  average  swimmer.  During  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  political  and  union  activities,  he  had  been  tied 
down  to  the  office  and  endess  meetings.  While  there  were 
many  bowling  leagues  and  other  recreational  activities  going 
on,  he  had  never  found  time  to  participate. 

Then,  one  day  in  September  1957,  Mike  Perenack,  later  to 
become  mayor  of  the  city  of  Welland,  came  to  the  union  office. 

“Give  me  two  dollars!” 

“What  do  you  want  two  dollars  for?” 

“There’s  a  golf  tournament  for  Page  Hersey  employees  at 
Lookout  Point  Golf  Course  this  week-end.  Two  dollars  is  the 
entry  fee.” 

“What  the  hell  do  I  know  about  golf?  I’ve  never  played  golf 
in  my  life.” 

“Well,  it’s  time  you  mixed  with  the  guys,  socially.  It’s  a  lot 
of  fun  and  a  chance  to  get  some  relaxation.” 

“But  I’ve  never  hit  a  golf  ball  in  my  life.” 

“So  what?  It’s  only  a  game.” 

He  gave  Perenack  the  two  dollars  and  was  told  that  his 
entry  would  be  made  for  him. 

“Make  sure  you  are  there  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday.” 

He  had  most  of  the  prejudices  against  golf.  It  was  an  old 
man’s  game,  played  by  doctors  and  lawyers  and  rich  business 
me. 

What  the  hell  are  a  group  of  workers  doing  playing  this 
game?  he  thought. 

The  next  day,  he  was  talking  to  one  of  his  neighbours, 
Andy  Terescik,  who  said  to  him,  “I  understand  you  have 
entered  the  golf  tournament  on  Saturday.” 

“How  did  you  know  about  that?” 
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“Mike  Perenack  told  me.” 

“But  I  don’t  even  have  a  set  of  clubs.” 

“You  can  borrow  my  clubs.  But  come  to  think  of  it,  I’m  left- 
handed,  they  won’t  do  you  much  good.” 

“That’s  funny,  I  think  I’m  left-handed,  too.  I  hit  a  baseball 
left  handed  and  played  left  wing  in  hockey.” 

“O.K.  Take  my  clubs.” 

The  rest  of  the  week,  he  contemplated  this  new  endeavour. 
He  didn’t  want  to  make  an  ass  of  himself.  What  to  do?  It  just 
so  happened  there  was  a  driving  range  at  Turner’s  Corners, 
just  out  of  town,  where  he  had  noticed  some  silly  guys  hitting 
golf  balls.  He  decided  that  he  would  go  out  Friday  after  work 
and  “work  on  his  game.” 

When  he  got  there,  he  didn’t  know  one  club  from  another. 
He  knew  that  there  were  woods  and  irons  in  the  bag,  but 
which  to  use  was  a  mystery  to  him.  It  was  fortunate  that  there 
was  someone  hitting  balls  on  the  next  tee. 

“You  having  trouble,  Mike?” 

“Trouble.  That’s  the  understatement  of  the  year!  What  I 
don’t  know  about  this  game  you  can  write  a  book  about.” 

“That’s  funny!  There  are  more  books  written  about  golf  than 
about  all  the  other  sports  put  together,”  the  man  said. 

“How  come  you  know  my  name?” 

“I’m  an  old  Crowland  boy.” 

Bosnich  was  shown  how  to  grip  the  club,  about  the  stance 
and  the  swing. 

That  Saturday  he  played  and  came  in  with  a  respectable  95. 
He  won  a  prize.  And  he  decided  that  golf  was  the  perfect 
game  for  him:  you  weren’t  tied  to  a  regular  schedule.  This  was 
a  form  of  relaxation  that  would  suit  his  crazy  schedule. 

He  joined  Lookout  Point  Golf  Club.  When  they  found  out, 
some  of  his  former  left-wing  friends  were  convinced  that  this 
was  final  proof  of  his  moral  degeneracy.  Class  snobbery  was 
not  reserved  just  for  the  left  wing,  He  was  called  by  Leo 
Cunningham,  superintendent  of  the  Ford  Glass  Plant  in 
Niagara  Falls.  Would  he  care  to  make  a  foursome?  He  readily 
agreed.  Leo  was  a  regular  guy;  somewhat  flamboyant;  called 
Geronimo  because  he  bragged  about  his  exploits  as  an 
American  paratrooper  in  the  War. 
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He  was  introduced  on  the  first  tee.  It  was  the  usual  first- 
name  basis.  “This  is  Mike,  this  is  Leo,  Jack  and  Tom.” 

They  had  played  a  few  holes.  Jack,  his  playing  companion, 
asked  him  what  he  did  for  a  living. 

“I’m  a  professional  agitator.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“I’m  a  union  representative.” 

Jack’s  game  disintegrated. 

When  they  stopped  at  the  clubhouse  for  a  quick  drink  after 
nine  holes,  Leo  approached  him. 

“What  the  hell  did  you  say  to  Walker  out  there?” 

“Why?” 

“He  gave  me  shit.  I  hadn’t  warned  him  he  was  going  to  play 
with  a  union  representative.” 

“What’s  the  problem?” 

“He’s  general  manager  of  one  of  the  other  Ford  plants. 
He’s  anti-union.  He  might  have  said  something  out  there  to 
hurt  your  feelings.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Leo.  Some  of  my  fellow  union  members 
criticize  me  for  taking  up  this  game  and  playing  with  the  likes 
of  you.  Why  should  the  bosses  have  all  of  the  good  things  of 
life?” 

There  was  more  prophecy  than  flippancy  in  his  statement. 
As  economic  conditions  of  improved,  more  and  more  workers 
took  up  the  game. 
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The  Other 
Family 


It  began  to  dawn  on  Bosnich  that  his  daughter  was  18  years 
old  and  he  probaby  wouldn’t  recognize  her:  he  had  not  visited 
his  ex-wife  for  over  twelve  years.  He  took  a  trip  to  Toronto  one 
day  in  1960,  on  union  business,  and  he  decided  he  would 
drop  in  and  see  his  wife  and  his  daughter.  He  had  phoned 
before  and  asked  Ann  if  he  could  come  around.  She  agreed. 
He  drove  over  to  her  house. 

His  ex-wife  said  that  Mila  was  out;  she  would  be  back 
shortly.  Then  a  boy  about  eight  years  old  came  into  the  living 
room. 

“Peter,  this  is  your  father.” 

He  was  flabbergasted;  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  she 
would  give  the  boy  his  name. 

After  the  boy  left  the  room  to  go  to  his  grandmother  in  the 
kitchen  he  asked: 

“Why  did  you  tell  him  I  was  his  father?” 

“What  else  could  I  do?  Last  year  I  had  to  register  him  for 
school.  I  had  to  give  him  a  name.  I  couldn’t  use  Suchan’s 
name,  after  all  the  publicity  about  the  Boyd  Gang.” 

“But  we  are  divorced;  you  are  no  longer  entitled  to  use  my 
name.” 

“That’s  easy  for  you  to  say,  but  I  had  to  think  about  the 
child.” 

In  later  years,  he  often  wondered  what  would  happen  if  the 
boy,  grown  into  a  man,  were  to  appear  at  his  home  in  Welland 
and  say  to  him  “I’m  your  son,  and  I  haven’t  heard  from  you  for 
years.  Didn’t  you  care  enough  to  find  out  what  happened  to 
me?” 

What  could  he  say?  “I’m  not  your  father.  Your  real  father 
was  a  cop-killer  who  was  hanged.”  After  all,  it  was  not  his  or 
the  boy’s  fault  that  things  turned  out  the  way  they  did. 
Fortunately,  he  was  never  faced  with  that  dilemma. 

The  boy  grew  up  and  later  moved  to  California.  He  found 
out  from  gossip-spreaders  the  truth  of  his  parentage. 
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Out  West 


In  1960,  Stelco  and  Page  Hersey  announced  that  they  were 
going  to  build  another  ‘big  inch’  pipe  mill  in  Alberta.  Pipeline 
construction  was  taking  place  in  the  West,  and  political 
pressure  was  being  applied  to  make  manufacturing  work 
available  for  westerners.  The  German  firm  of  Mannesman  was 
considering  building  a  plant  in  Alberta. 

At  a  staff  meeting  in  Toronto,  Bosnich  inquired  if  the 
director  of  organization  was  considering  sending  a  rep.  out 
there  to  establish  an  organizational  base.  The  UEW  did  not 
have  a  single  local  union  outside  of  Ontario.  The  matter  was 
under  consideration. 

Weeks  later,  Ross  Russell,  the  director  of  organization, 
phoned  him  in  Welland  and  said  that  he  would  be  in  the  next 
week  to  meet  with  the  local  executive.  He  asked  Russell  what 
he  wanted  to  meet  about.  It  was  about  the  Western  pipe  mill. 

At  the  executive  meeting,  Russell  said  the  national  office 
could  not  spare  an  organizer  to  go  to  Alberta.  If  the  local  was 
interested  in  the  organization  of  the  new  pipe  mill,  it  should 
send  somebody. 

The  local  union  was  in  a  good  financial  position.  The 
question  was:  Who  could  take  the  time? 

Russell  said:  “Brother  Bosnich  was  in  charge  of  the 
Welland  Tubes  campaign.  He  knows  the  pipe  industry  better 
than  anyone  else  we  have  in  Toronto.  We  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  all  expenses,  except  his  salary.  If  the  local  union  will  take 
that  responsibility,  we  can  settle  the  matter  now.” 

So,  it  was  westward  bound!  Bosnich’s  wife  raised  no 
objection,  although  at  that  time  she  would  be  left  home  alone, 
with  a  three--year-old  son. 

He  was  scheduled  to  leave  for  Alberta  in  April  1960. 
Reports  indicated  that  the  plant  would  be  completed  in  June 
and  in  operation  in  July.  He  had  an  old  clunker  of  a  car.  To 
work  in  Alberta,  he  would  need  a  new  automobile.  The 
national  office  paid  mileage,  but  staff  reps  had  to  buy  their 
own  cars.  They  very  generously  offered  to  loan  him  money  from 
his  own  severance  fund. 
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He  drove  to  Camrose,  Alberta,  in  late  April  and  checked 
into  one  of  the  two  motels  in  town.  He  had  never  been  in  Al¬ 
berta.  During  the  war,  he  had  been  stationed  in  Dundurn, 
Saskatchewan  for  three  years.  He  had  some  idea  of  what  to 
expect  in  a  prairie  town.  He  had  a  letter  of  reference  from  Rev. 
Harvey  Forster,  and  one  from  Mike  Perenack,  Reeve  of  Crow- 
land  Township.  It  was  a  good  thing  he  did.  He  began  to  get 
feedback.  Word  was  around  that  some  eastern  union  gangster 
was  in  town  to  organize  the  steel  mill!  His  main  job,  before  the 
mill  started  to  hire,  was  public  relations.  A  stranger  is  not  eas¬ 
ily  accepted  in  spite  of  the  supposed  western  hospitality. 

He  rented  a  small  office  in  town,  and  placed  ads  in  the  local 
paper  and  on  the  radio.  Any  worker  who  was  applying  for  a 
job  at  the  pipe  mill  was  welcome  to  drop  in  to  the  union  office 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  operation  and  the  job. 

He  had  brought  a  booklet  that  Welland  Tubes  had 
published  when  their  mill  was  first  opened  in  Welland.  It 
showed  the  operation  in  pictures  and  description  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  was  a  valuable  tool  in  talking  to  future 
workers  about  the  union.  He  had  also  brought  copies  of  the 
union  contract  from  Welland,  showing  the  wages  and 
benefits. 

Most  of  the  applicants  were  youngsters  from  the  farm.  Not 
only  had  they  never  worked  in  a  factory;  they  had  no 
experience  with  unions.  In  many  cases,  he  was  able  to  sign 
them  up  in  the  union  even  before  they  started  to  work  at  the 
mill. 

The  plant  did  not  open  until  September.  By  that  time,  he 
had  met  with  the  ministerial  association  of  the  local  churches; 
his  letter  from  Rev.  Forster  opened  many  doors.  Town  council 
was  anti-union  to  a  man.  They  were  worried  that  the  union 
would  drive  the  industry  from  town.  And  their  own  town 
employees  were  trying  to  get  organized  into  the  National 
Union  of  Public  Employees,  (NUPE).  Merged  later  with  the 
National  Union  of  Public  Service  Employees,  it  became  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees  (CUPE). 

The  company  had  stated  that  they  would  be  paying  lower 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  than  in  their  Welland  plant.  Bosnich 
said  that  workers  in  Camrose  should  not  work  for  inferior 
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wages  and  conditions. 

C.F.  Anderson,  General  Manager  of  Page  Hersey,  came  to 
Camrose  and  made  a  speech  to  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce.  He  was  worried  that  Bosnich  was  building  up  the 
expectation  of  the  locals.  His  speech  was  quoted  in  the  local 
paper. 

“I  know  Mike  Bosnich,  personally,  having  negotiated  with 
him  and  his  union  many  times.  Mike  is  a  very  able  and 
responsible  person.  In  this  case,  however,  Mike  is 
unrealistically  asking  for  something  which  the  company  cannot 
afford  to  give  to  Camrose  workers.” 

If  there  was  any  doubt  in  people’s  minds  about  Bosnich’s 
legitimacy,  Anderson  did  more  to  dispell  it  with  his  speech 
than  he  could  have  done  in  any  other  way. 

When  the  plant  began  to  hire,  the  steelworkers’  union 
opened  an  office  in  a  local  hotel.  Workers  were  invited  up  for  a 
drink  and  asked  to  join  their  union.  The  same  Red-baiting 
tactics  were  used  as  had  been  used  in  Welland — to  no  avail. 
When  it  came  to  the  vote  in  the  plant,  his  union  won  by  a 
three-to-one  majority. 
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Labour  certification  was  completed,  but  contract 
negotiations  would  not  start  until  after  the  New  Year.  He  had 
not  been  home  since  April.  It  was  now  late  December.  He  told 
the  national  office  he  wanted  to  come  home  for  a  week  or  two. 
By  the  time  he  received  a  reply,  it  was  three  days  away  from 
Christmas.  He  was  not  able  to  book  a  regular  seat  and  had  to 
pay  for  first  class. 

When  he  returned  to  Camrose  in  the  New  Year,  he  received 
a  sharp  letter  from  national  office  about  his  big  shot  tastes  in 
submitting  a  bill  for  first  class  air  fare. 

He  wrote  them,  pointing  out  that  he  had  been  away  from 
home  for  over  five  months  and  would  be  expected  to  stay  in 
Camrose  for  at  least  another  four  months  to  negotiate  the 
Contract.  He  explained  why  he  had  to  fly  first  class.  He  told 
them  if  they  didn’t  like  it,  they  could  send  someone  to  take  his 
place  for  the  negotiations. 

After  he  returned  to  Welland  in  April  with  a  contract 
approved,  he  found  out  that  the  air  fare  incident  had  been 
exaggerated  among  the  leaders  in  Welland  to  belittle  him.. 

When  he  agreed  to  go  to  Camrose  it  was  a  no-win 
situation.  If  he  failed  to  organize  the  plant,  he  would  take  the 
blame  for  failure;  if  he  succeeded,  the  national  office  would  get 
the  credit  for  the  effort.  In  the  meantime,  some  people  perhaps 
hoped  that  his  absence  from  his  own  local,  for  a  long  time, 
would  weaken  his  support  amongst  the  members. 


Back  to 
Yugoslavia 


In  1964,  he  decided  that  after  35  years  he  would  visit 
Yugoslavia.  He  would  see  the  village  where  he  was  born,  and 
look  up  some  of  his  relatives.  He  also  wanted  to  see  a  couple 
of  old  friends  who  had  worked  in  Canada  at  the  left-wing 
Yugoslav  newspaper  in  Toronto.  Two  of  them  had  volunteered 
to  fight  in  Spain  in  1937  and  after  getting  back  from  Spain 
had  returned  to  Yugoslavia  in  1947  when  Tito  and  the 
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Communists  came  to  power.  He,  along  with  them,  had 
volunteered  to  go  to  Spain,  but  because  he  was  too  young, 
they  would  not  take  him.  He  remembered  the  Communist  Party 
of  Canada  had  smuggled  volunteers  into  Spain  through  the 
French  Communist  Party. 

In  Yugoslavia,  he  was  met  at  the  airport  by  a  trade  union 
official,  whose  name  also  happened  to  be  Mirko  Bosnich.  This 
Bosnich,  while  no  relation,  had  been  a  major  in  the  Partisans 
and  could  speak  some  English.  He  explained  that  the  name 
“Bosnich”  was  as  common  in  Yugoslavia  as  “Smith”  was  in 
Canada. 

After  a  few  days  in  Zagreb,  the  capital  of  Croatia,  as  a 
guest  of  the  Yugoslav  Trade  Union,  he  excused  himself  and 
rented  a  car  to  travel  to  his  village,  which  was  about  fifty  miles 
away. 

He  had  previously  phoned  the  village  post  office,  where  the 
only  phone  in  the  village  was  located,  to  let  his  uncle  know 
that  he  was  coming  the  next  day. 

As  he  drove  through  the  village,  people  came  out  of  their 
homes  to  stare.  There  were  no  numbers  on  the  houses.  He 
couldn’t  be  sure  which  was  his  uncle’s  house.  Finally,  he 
stopped  a  young  lad  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  Jovan 
Yasnich  lived.  The  young  lad  said  “Follow  me”  and  he 
proceeded  to  run  ahead  of  him  down  the  road.  He  noticed  a 
crowd  gathered  in  front  of  a  small  house.  The  boy  gestured  for 
him  to  enter  into  the  yard.  When  he  got  out  of  the  car,  an 
older  man,  whom  he  presumed  to  be  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
came  to  him  and  asked:  “Are  you  Milan?”  When  he  said  he 
was,  the  older  man  embraced  him  and  said,  “I  am  your  Uncle 
Jovan.”  Another  older  man,  who  was  standing  nearby,  started 
to  talk  to  him  in  German.  Bosnich  said  in  Serbo-Croatian: 
“Why  are  you  talking  to  me  in  German?  I  can  speak  our 
language.” 

Apparently,  when  they  knew  he  was  coming,  they  figured 
that,  since  he  had  left  as  a  young  boy,  he  had  forgotten  his 
mother  tongue.  They  knew  from  his  father’s  letters  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Canadian  army  and  had  served  in  Germany.  Not 
having  anyone  in  the  village  who  spoke  English,  they  did  the 
next  best  thing,  and  recruited  this  chap  who  could  speak 
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some  German. 

To  their  surprise,  Bosnich  was  more  gramatically  fluent  in 
their  language  than  they  were.  They  used  a  village  dialect.  He 
and  his  father  had  spoken  mostly  Serbo-Croatian  at  home.  His 
two-year  term  working  for  the  Yugoslav  paper  in  Toronto  had 
also  helped  to  polish  up  his  language. 

He  also  found  out  that  his  uncle  in  Canada  was  not  his 
mother’s  brother.  He  was  a  cousin!  His  real  uncle  was  still  in 
the  village.  He  asked  for  somebody  to  go  to  get  his  real  uncle. 
There  was  an  embarrassed  silence.  It  was  finally  admitted  by 
this  uncle  that  he  had  not  spoken  to  that  other  uncle  for  over 
five  years. 

This  uncle  sheepishly  admitted  that  it  was  over  the  moving 
of  a  boundary  stone  resulting  in  a  loss  of  some  two  feet  of 
property.  Property  meant  life  and  death  in  the  village.  Fences 
were  impossible  to  afford  and  marking  stones  were  used  as 
the  dividing  line. 

During  his  week’s  stay  in  the  village,  he  was  able  to  get  his 
two  uncles  together  over  a  few  bottles  of  “Shlivovitza”— plum 
brandy.  It  was  made  legally  in  the  village,  the  surplus  sold  to 
the  state  for  sale  in  the  towns  and  export. 

He  walked  around  the  village.  Nothing  was  as  he  visualized 
it  would  be.  That  river  he  used  to  swim  in  as  a  child  was  just 
a  village  stream.  The  road  through  the  village  was  simply  dirt. 

The  mountains  he  remembered  were  mostly  rugged  and 
steep  hills.  The  apples  and  plums  were  not  the  luscious  fruit 
he  knew,  but  scrawny.  The  homes  were  small  shacks  built  over 
the  stable  for  added  warmth  in  winter.  The  smell  was 
nauseating.  So  much  for  memories. 

One  day  a  woman  came  to  the  door.  She  seemed  about  65 
years  old.  She  explained  that  she  was  in  school  with  him  in 
1927.  She  showed  him  a  picture  of  a  group  of  Grade  Two 
students.  He  recognized  the  boots  his  father  had  sent  him. 

She  pointed  to  the  little  girl  in  the  last  row  on  the  right,  he 
could  see  some  resemblance.  Looking  at  her  now,  he  could 
not  believe  she  was  his  age.  She  looked  much  older. 

“It  has  been  a  tough  life,  but  you  were  lucky.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“There  are  sixteen  boys  in  that  picture.  Only  two  of  them 
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are  alive  today.  One  came  back  a  cripple  from  Germany.  The 
other  one  is  you,  because  you  were  not  here  during  that 
terrible  time.” 

“What  happened  to  them?” 

“They  killed  each  other.  Who  they  didn’t  kill,  the  Germans 
did.” 

This  was  a  village  of  Serbians  in  a  predominantly  Croatian 
area.  Croatians  killed  Serbians  and  Serbians  killed  Croatians 
before  the  war,  and  more  fiercely  during  the  war.  They  were 
always  divided  because  of  nationality  and  religion.  During  the 
German  Occupation,  they  were  further  divided  into 
pro-partisan  and  anti-partisan  groups.  Their  local  big  shots 
kept  them  at  each  other’s  throats  for  their  own  particular 
political  or  nationalistic  interests.  He  realized  the  gift  that  his 
father  had  talked  about  at  his  wedding.  He  had  not  only  given 
him  a  better  life,  but,  perhaps,  even,  the  gift  of  life  itself  by 
bringing  him  to  Canada. 


Stelco 

Strike 


Stelco  bought  out  the  Welland-Crowland  plant  of  Page  Hersey 
Tubes  in  1964.  During  the  first  negotiation  with  Stelco  in  late 
1965,  the  union  was  compelled  to  strike.  The  main  issue  of 
the  strike  concerned  the  company’s  effort  to  delete  a  clause  in 
the  existing  contract  which  prevented  the  company  from 
terminating  any  employee  who  was  off  work  for  more  than 
twelve  months  due  to  sickness  or  injury.  The  company  had 
proposed  that  any  worker  off  work  for  any  reason  would  be 
considered  terminated.  The  union  refused.  An  employee  could 
lose  his  job,  even  after  twenty  years’  service,  if,  because  of  an 
injury  at  work,  he  could  not  return  within  twelve  months.  It 
took  seven  weeks  of  strike  to  get  the  company  to  withdraw 
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this  demand.  During  the  strike,  the  union  would  hold  regular 
meetings  weekly,  and  more  often  if  necessary.  Because  the 
union  hall  was  not  big  enough,  the  union  was  forced  to  rent 
various  halls  in  the  community.  With  1,200  workers  on  strike, 
it  was  difficult  to  find  a  hall  big  enough  to  accommodate 
hundreds  of  people.  One  hall  big  enough  was  the  Polish 
Legion  Hall.  The  first  time  they  were  approached,  the 
president  of  the  Polish  Legion  refused  to  rent  it  to  the  union. 
His  excuse  was:  “We  want  to  be  neutral.” 


Joining 
the  Legion 


Many  of  the  workers  on  strike  were  also  members  of  the  Polish 
Legion  branch.  After  pressure  from  them,  the  Branch  president 
consented,  but  with  some  bitterness.  It  so  happened  that  the 
branch  president  was  a  foreman,  at  the  time,  in  the  plant  that 
was  on  strike. 

When  the  strike  was  over,  Bosnich  was  approached  by  one 
of  the  Polish  Legion  members,  and  invited  to  join. 

Although  as  a  veteran  he  had  a  right  to  join,  Bosnich  had 
not  joined  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion.  Now  there  was  a  rea¬ 
son  to  join — although  it  was  perhaps  not  appropriate  to  join 
the  Polish  branch,  as  it  was  mainly  for  those  who  had  served 
in  the  Polish  forces  on  the  Allied  side.  But  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  that  this  was  not  necessarily  so,  and  that  any  veteran 
could  join.  He  agreed  that  he  would  fill  out  an  application  if 
two  members  would  recommend  him.  Weeks  went  by  and  he 
had  received  no  application  form.  He  happened  to  see  his 
friend,  and  inquired  about  his  application.  He  was  told  that 
the  president  of  the  Polish  branch  was  objecting. 

“Guess  he  doesn’t  like  you,  because  of  the  hall  rental 
problem.” 

“It’s  more  than  just  that.  I  guess  he  sees  too  much  ‘Red’.” 

He  was  tempted  to  force  the  issue  and  demand  a  meeting 
with  the  Polish  branch  executive.  After  some  thought,  he  felt 
it  better  to  leave  it  to  a  more  appropriate  time. 
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Weeks  later  he  happened  to  be  talking  to  Joe  Burke,  a 
union  member  and  President  of  Branch  Four  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Legion.  He  told  him  the  story  of  his  experience 
during  the  strike  and  about  the  Polish  Legion  president’s 
refusal  to  let  him  join. 

“Why,  that  bastard.  I  was  just  talking  to  him  the  other  day 
and  he  was  complaining  that  they  didn’t  have  enough 
members,  and  that  they  were  going  into  debt.” 

“You  are  welcome  to  join  Branch  Four,  and  I  will  make  sure 
you  are  accepted.  Anyway,  what  the  hell  took  you  so  long. 
You’re  a  veteran  and  you  belong  with  us.” 

At  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  Legion  Branch  Four,  he 
was  accepted  and  sworn  in  as  a  member. 


Cases  of 
Compensation 


The  union  had  a  similar  experience  when  it  tried  to  rent  the 
Sacred  Heart  church  hall.  This  was  another  of  the  few  halls  in 
town  that  could  seat  over  a  thousand.  Bosnich  approached 
the  caretaker.  He  was  told  that  the  matter  had  been  taken  up 
with  their  parish  priest  and  the  property  committee.  Again, 
they  were  unwilling  to  rent  the  hall  for  fear  of  taking  sides  in 
the  strike.  Bosnich  had  to  mobilize  some  church  members  to 
talk  to  the  priest  and  their  hall  committee.  They  agreed  to  let 
the  union  rent  the  hall. 

These  incidents  made  him  realize  the  union  local  should 
build  its  own  hall.  It  took  a  few  years,  but  a  hall  was  finally 
built,  with  office  space  for  regular  union  business. 

One  day,  he  was  sitting  in  his  new  office  when  he  received 
a  phone  call.  It  was  Father  So  and  so  from  Such  and  such  a 
church. 

“I  am  at  the  hospital  with  a  member  of  your  union  who  was 
injured  at  work  some  weeks  ago,  and  he’s  having  trouble 
getting  Workman’s  Compensation  payment.  I  have  tried 
everything,  but  with  no  success.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
union  helps  workers  in  this  kind  of  a  case.” 
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“Certainly,  Father,”  Bosnich  replied,  “give  me  his  name  and 
:room  number  and  I’ll  drop  in  to  see  him  tomorrow.” 

After  he  hung  up,  he  realized  that  the  name  the  priest  had 
given  him  was  that  of  the  Polish  Legion  president. 

The  next  day,  when  he  came  to  the  hospital,  he  found  the 
president,  Steve,  lying  in  traction. 

“Hello  Steve,  what  happened  to  you?” 

“Well,  it’s  a  long  story.  I  asked  to  get  out  of  the  foreman’s 
job,  because  it  was  getting  on  my  nerves.  So  they  gave  me  a 
job  as  draw  bench  operator.  About  six  weeks  ago  I  woke  up 
one  morning  and  my  back  was  so  sore  that  I  could  hardly  get 
out  of  bed.  The  next  day  it  was  just  as  bad,  so  I  called  the 
company  and  told  them  I  was  going  to  see  a  doctor.  The 
doctor  gave  me  some  pills  and  after  a  few  days  I  felt  better  and 
went  back  to  work.” 

“What  happened  then?” 

“Almost  as  soon  as  I  started  to  work,  my  back  again  began 
to  bother  me.  I  ended  up  sweeping  the  floor  and  pushing  a 
wheelbarrow.  1  found  that  I  couldn’t  even  push  the 
wheelbarrow  after  awhile.” 

“So  did  you  stay  off  work  again?” 

“Yes,  and  I  haven’t  been  to  work  since,  and  as  you  can 
see,  here  I  am.” 

“What  does  your  doctor  say?” 

“He  says  something  about  a  slipped  disc  and  that  it  may 
take  some  time  to  get  better.” 

“Did  you  apply  for  compensation?” 

“Yes,  but  they  wrote  to  me  and  rejected  my  claim.” 

After  Bosnich  read  the  letter,  he  realized  that  the  company 
had  objected  to  the  claim  on  the  grounds  that  Steve  had  not 
reported  any  unusual  incident  that  had  caused  an  accident  at 
work.  The  Compensation  Board  explained,  in  its  letter,  that  he 
had  a  right  to  appeal  their  decision,  if  he  felt  he  had  grounds. 

“How  long  had  you  been  on  that  job  before  your  back 
became  sore?” 

“Just  a  few  days.” 

“And  when  you  went  back  to  work,  did  you  complain  to  the 
foreman  that  your  back  was  bothering  you  again?” 

“Sure.  Every  day.  That’s  why  he  gave  me  a  lighter  job.” 
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“When  you  filled  out  the  Form  6  Report  of  Accident,  what 
did  you  put  down?” 

“Just  that  I  hurt  my  back  at  work.” 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  required  that  the  worker 
must  have  suffered  an  accidental  injury  at  work  before  he 
could  qualify  for  benefits.  Later  the  Act  was  changed  to  allow 
a  more  lenient  interpretation. 

Bosnich  had  to  write  to  the  board  and  appeal  the  case.  It 
was  heard,  months  later,  before  the  appeals  board. 

Steve  testified  about  the  work  that  he  was  doing.  This 
required  that  he  reach  up  above  his  head  to  a  platform  and 
pull  down  a  20-foot-long  pipe  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
weighing  about  400  pounds,  and  roll  it  down  an  incline  into  a 
trough.  This  pipe  was  then  pushed  through  a  die  and 
stretched.  At  this  point,  Steve  had  to  bend  down,  grab  the 
end  of  this  pipe  and  push  it  down  and  across  into  a  dump.  He 
was  required  to  repeat  this  process  every  few  minutes  for  eight 
hours. 

Bosnich  presented  his  case.  He  showed  a  scale  model  of 
the  machine  and  the  relative  size  of  the  operator.  He  was  also 
able  to  establish  that  the  company  agreed  that  Steve  was  a 
good  worker  and  that  his  production  had  gone  down  over  50 
percent  after  his  back  trouble  during  the  week  he  was  back  to 
work.  He  pointed  out  that  this  was  new  work  to  Steve,  and 
required  reaching,  twisting  and  turning.  There  was  no  record 
of  any  previous  back  problems  until  Steve  was  placed  on  this 
operation. 

The  board  allowed  the  claim,  and  Steve  received 
considerable  back  pay.  Later,  he  received  a  partial  permanent 
disability  pension. 

A  couple  of  days  after  Steve  received  his  compensation 
cheque,  he  came  to  the  union  office  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
to  express  his  thanks  to  Bosnich.  Bosnich  told  him  that  he 
would  accept  his  thanks  but  not  the  whiskey. 

“I  guess  I’ve  learned  a  lesson.  I’m  sorry  now  that  I  didn’t 
understand  at  the  time  I  kept  you  out  of  the  Legion.” 

“That’s  O.K.  Everything  usually  works  out.” 

Bosnich  had  also  learned  some  lessons — how  to  use  gentle 
persuasion  to  influence  people;  to  control  his  temper,  and  not 
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to  retaliate.  The  best  way  to  get  even  with  someone  was  to  do 
him  a  favour. 

Another  valuable  lesson  he  learned  the  hard  way.  One  day, 
two  Italian  immigrant  workers  walked  into  his  office  asking  for 
help  on  a  Workmen’s  Compensation  problem.  One  of  the 
workers  acted  as  the  interpreter  and  explained  that  his  friend 
hurt  his  back  in  an  accident  at  work  and  couldn’t  collect 
benefits.  It  was  a  story  similar  to  others  he  had  heard.  The 
worker  didn’t  report  his  injury  right  away.  He  woke  up  with  a 
sore  back  and  had  to  stay  off  work.  The  company  claimed  no 
record  of  an  accidental  injury  and  the  claim  was  refused. 

Bosnich  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Compensation  Board,  and 
demanded  that  the  claim  be  re-evaluated.  He  stated  that  new 
workers  who  could  not  read  or  write  the  English  language 
could  not  be  expected  to  comply  with  the  strict  letter  of  the 
Compensation  Act.  He  received  a  phone  call  from  a  claims 
officer  of  the  Board. 

“Hello,  Mike  this  is  Bill  from  the  board.  I  thought  I  should 
call  you  about  your  letter.” 

“Yes,  Bill,  it’s  a  shame  that  these  people  are  put  in  this 
kind  of  a  position.” 

“It’s  a  shame,  all  right,  but  it’s  you  who  have  been  put  in 
an  embarrassing  position,  Mike.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“This  new  Italian  immigrant  is  taking  you  for  a  ride.  We  have 
a  record  on  him  for  fifteen  years.  He  has  had  five  other 
compensation  claims  in  the  past.  Some  allowed  and  some 
not.” 

“So,  that  doesn’t  mean  his  claim  this  time  is  not  legit.” 

“Maybe,  but  if  he  led  you  to  believe  he  was  a  new 
immigrant  and  didn’t  know  the  rules  of  the  game,  he  was 
lying.  If  he  lied  about  that,  can  we  believe  his  latest  claim?” 

“All  right,  Bill,  I’ll  check  into  it  further.  Thanks  for  your 
call.” 

After  that  call,  he  adopted  the  practice  of  trusting 
everybody,  but  making  sure  he  double-checked  their  story 
thoroughly  before  he  acted.  It  was  not  that  workers  wold  lie, 
but  they  naturally  knew  one  side  of  the  story  and  presented  it 
as  they  saw  it. 
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Sometimes,  when  he  got  through  giving  the  third  degree  to 
a  worker  about  his  grievance,  the  response  would  be,  “Whose 
side  are  you  on,  anyway?” 

I  believe  you,  but  I  want  to  make  sure  when  I  go  to  argue 
your  case  that  I’m  prepared  and  know  everything.  I  can’t  do  a 
proper  job  of  representing  you  if  I  don’t  know  all  the  facts.  It’s 
not  my  job  to  falsify  evidence  for  you,  but  if  you  don’t  tell  us 
the  truth,  the  union  committee  and  I  can  have  our  feet  cut  out 
from  under  us,  and  you  will  be  the  loser.” 

New  immigrants  found  out,  slowly  but  surely,  that  they 
could  turn  to  the  union  for  help.  Some  became  union 
stewards  and  active  members  of  union  committees. 


Changes 


In  the  early  1960s,  Welland  was  successful  in  getting  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  to  order  the  amalgamation  of 
Crowland  Township  and  the  City  of  Welland.  Welland 
absorbed  Crowland.  The  intention  was  to  get  the  higher  tax 
base  represented  by  the  three  major  industries  in  Crowland; 
namely,  Union  Carbide,  Page  Hersey  and  Atlas  Steel,  who 
together  at  that  time  employed  more  than  five  thousand  people 
in  a  community  of  about  forty  thousand. 

While  Welland  achieved  its  economic  objective,  it  lost 
politically.  The  city  was  ordered  to  set  up  a  six-ward  system. 
The  former  Crowland  urban  section  became  Ward  Six.  Ward 
Five  and  part  of  Ward  Four  were  also  made  up  of  sections  of 
Crowland.  Mike  Perenack,  the  former  Reeve  of  Crowland 
Township,  also  a  UEW  member,  was  elected  mayor.  Five  other 
UEW  members  were  also  elected  to  council. 

Other  things  began  to  change.  Union  Carbide  was  required 
to  install  anti-smoke  devices  in  their  alloy  furnaces.  The  alloy 
division  was  about  fifty  percent  of  their  operation.  The  rest 
was  carbons.  Rather  than  spend  millions  of  dollars,  the 
company  began  to  phase  out  their  alloy  furnaces.  With  a 
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government  grant,  they  built  a  big  new  operation  in  Quebec.  It 
produced  the  same  amount  of  alloy  with  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  work  force.  As  a  result,  the  Welland  work  force  dropped 
from  twelve  hundred  to  fewer  than  six  hundred  employees. 

Page  Hersey  management  got  their  wish  for  an  integrated 
mill  when  they  were  bought  out  in  1964  by  the  Steel  Company 
of  Canada.  Welland  Tubes  and  Camrose  Tubes  also  now 
became  wholly  owned  by  Stelco.  The  takeover  was  not 
completed  until  the  end  of  1965  just  as  his  union  was 
entering  negotiations  to  renew  the  agreement  that  was 
expiring  on  November  1,  1965.  Negotiations  carried  on  into 
the  new  year,  with  Page  Hersey  management  still  representing 
the  company. 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  political  climate  changed. 
Most  of:  the  town  council  of  the  former  Crowland  Township 
and  later  the  City  of  Welland  were  second  generation  ethnics 
elected  as  city  aldermen.  Even  the  mayor  was  of  Yugoslav 
extraction. 

John  Trufal,  a  second  generation  Ukrainian,  and  a  UEW 
representative,  was  elected  to  city  council.  So  was  Bruce 
Smith,  business  agent  of  the  UEW.  Out  of  thirteen  members 
on  City  Council,  six  aldermen  and  the  mayor  were  members  of 
his  union,  the  UEW. 

The  White  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  domination  of  the 
community  had  been  broken.  The  former  ‘Snob  Hill’  section  of 
town  now  became  indistinguishable  from  any  other  area. 

This  led  to  some  reversal  of  ethnic  discrimination  and 
snobbishness.  Anglo-Saxons  were  getting  used  to  eating 
cabbage  rolls  and  pierogi,  attending  ethnic  concerts,  and  even 
seeing  their  sons  or  daughters  getting  married  to  Hungarians, 
Poles  and  Ukrainians.  Many  second  generation  young  couples 
were  moving  into  ritzy  homes  in  new  subdivisions,  while  their 
parents  still  remained  in  the  old  Crowland  industrial  section  of 
the  municipality. 

In  the  factories,  more  and  more  educated  young  people  of 
foreign  parents  became  foremen,  machinists,  inspectors  and 
office  workers — positions  that  had  formerly  been  exclusive,  to 
the  anglos.  In  the  union,  seniority  and  job-posting  was 
introduced  in  the  union-management  contract.  Older  people 
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with  seniority  were  able  to  get  the  better-paying  and  easier 
jobs. 

One  day,  when  he  was  having  a  beer  at  the  Canadian 
Legion  branch,  an  older  Anglo-Saxon  worker  came  to  his 
table: 

“What  the  hell  does  a  white  man  have  to  do  to  get  a  better 
job  in  your  goddamned  Union?” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Jack?” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  I’ve  been  in  that  plant  for  ten  years 
now,  and  all  of  them  damn  foreigners  are  getting  better  jobs 
through  that  lousy  seniority  of  yours.” 

“Well,  Jack,  seniority  is  a  funny  thing.  It  helps  some,  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  hurts  others.” 

“That’s  right.  I  have  as  much  ability  or  more  than  these 
jerks  that  got  the  job,  just  because  they  had  a  few  months  or 
even  days  service  more  than  me.” 

“That  may  be  true,  Jack.  But  think  about  it  another  way.  In 
the  old  days,  before  the  union  and  seniority,  it  was  only  the 
boss  who  decided  which  of  his  favourites  would  get  a  job.” 

“Sure,  but  now  every  bohunk  who  has  seniority  gets 
preference.” 

“That’s  not  quite  true.  The  company  can  still  disqualify  an 
applicant  if  it’s  obvious  he  can’t  do  the  job.” 

“Sure,  but  then  you  guys  in  the  union  go  to  bat  for  him, 
and  force  the  company  to  give  him  the  job.  Right?” 

“Not  quite  right,  Jack.  If  it’s  obvious  the  applicant  can’t  do 
it,  no  arbitration  board  will  rule  against  the  company.” 

“If  that’s  true,  how  come  so  many  of  these  young  punks 
who  don’t  want  to  work,  who  skip  shifts  and  who  are  late 
more  often  than  they  are  on  time,  are  still  working,  eh?  It’s 
because  the  company  is  afraid  of  the  union  and  you  guys 
protect  these  shirkers!” 

“Some  of  what  you  say  is  true,  but  it’s  not  the  union  that 
hires  them.  It’s  the  company  that  screens  their  job 
applications  and  makes  the  decision.  After  they  are  hired  and 
join  the  Uunion,  it’s  our  job  to  protect  them  against 
discrimination  or  favouritism.” 

“A  few  bad  apples  can  ruin  the  barrel.” 
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“Sure,  but  what’s  the  alternative?  To  go  back  to  the  old 
days  of  rampant  discrimination  and  boss  terrorism?  You  must 
remember  when  jobs  were  bought  and  sold  and  workers  were 
treated  like  cattle.” 

“O.K.,  but  the  unions  have  gone  too  far  now.  The 
pendulum  has  swung  the  other  way.” 

“No,  not  really.  Every  person  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court, 
if  accused  of  a  violation,  even  if  it’s  only  of  company  rules.  The 
union  is  the  only  protection  workers  have  against  the  bosses’ 
greed  for  more  efficiency  just  to  make  more  money.  You  aren’t 
going  to  be  young  forever  and  when  you  can’t  cut  it  as  well  as 
you  could  when  you  were  young. ..and  with  no  Union 
seniority,  the  boss  can  say  “Sorry,  Jack,  there’s  the  door. 
Goodbye.” 

“Well  if  I  can’t  do  it,  I’ll  take  my  pension  and  go.” 

“Don’t  forget,  Jack,  before  you  go,  that  if  it  wasn’t  for  the 
union’s  forcing  the  company  to  set  up  a  pension  plan  you’d 
have  to  go  empty-handed.  Right?” 

“Oh,  hell!  Let’s  have  another  beer.  I  can  see  that  I’m  not 
going  to  win  this  argument.” 

“Jack,  it’s  only  a  question  of  where  our  priorities  are.  It’s 
your  turn  to  buy  the  beer.” 

It  became  obvious  to  him  as  the  years  went  by  that  not  only 
had  the  ethnic  community  changed  but  the  trade  union 
movement  had  come  to  a  crossroads.  The  tactics  and  strategy 
of  collective  bargaining  varied  very  little  but  not  the  political 
climate.  Ideological  fervour  had  diminished. 

Searching  for  new  ideas  and  methods  of  work  brought 
about  his  alienation  from  the  left  wing  and  the  leadership  of 
his  own  union. 
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Coming  on 
National  Staff 


Relations  between  the  union  and  Page  Hersey  had  been 
relatively  smooth  since  1943,  when  the  first  contract  had  been 
signed.  For  23  years  contracts  had  been  negotiated  without  a 
strike,  but  when  Stelco  entered  the  picture,  there  was  a 
radical  change.  In  early  1966  the  existing  management  was 
displaced,  and  new  bosses  appeared  from  Hamilton.  The 
union  committee  was  told  that  they  had  it  too  easy  with  the 
old  management  and  that  things  were  going  to  change.  They 
demanded  the  elimination  of  the  payment  for  time-and-a-half  for 
all  Saturday  and  Sunday  work.  Any  worker  off  work  because 
of  sickness  or  injury  would  not  maintain  his  seniority  after 
twelve  months. 

“You’ve  got  a  strike  on  your  hands,”  the  company  was 
informed. 

The  strike  at  both  Page  and  Welland  Tubes  lasted  seven 
weeks  before  the  company  withdrew  its  proposals.  In  the 
company’s  opinion,  it  had  achieved  part  of  its  objective — 
management  had  shown  the  union  that  it  was  a  tough  outfit. 
The  workers  were  penalized  which  made  them  hesitate  to 
consider  another  strike. 

The  following  week,  Bosnich  was  asked  to  go  to  Camrose, 
Alberta.  The  contract  in  the  plant  there  had  to  be 
re-negotiated.  The  workers  there  were  waiting  for  the  Welland 
strike  to  be  settled  so  they  could  get  their  own  contract 
renewed.  He  spent  the  next  four  weeks  with  the  Camrose 
committee,  negotiating  with  management  to  get  the  same 
settlement  as  agreed  to  in  Welland. 

After  he  returned  from  Camrose,  he  was  exhausted.  He 
informed  the  national  office  and  the  local  union  that  he  wanted 
a  rest.  The  membership  base  of  the  local  union  in  Welland  had 
eroded  from  some  three  thousand  members  in  the  early  sixties 
to  just  about  fifteen  hundred  in  1966.  Reliance  Electric  had 
shut  down  in  1964  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  workers  were 
out  of  a  job.  Union  Carbide  had  laid  off  about  six  hundred. 
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Welland  Tubes  shut  down  some  months  after  the  strike, 
keeping  just  a  skeleton  crew.  It  was  always  a  project  mill,  so  it 
only  operated  when  pipelines  were  being  built.  Construction 
dried  up.  Bosnich  argued  that  fifteen  hundred  dues-paying 
members  were  just  a  break-even  point  to  maintain  one 
business  agent.  The  local  could  not  afford  two  “B.A.’s.”  He 
offered  to  go  back  into  the  plant.  The  national  officers  called 
him  to  Toronto  and  convinced  him  that  his  talents  would  be 
wasted.  They  needed  someone  with  experience  to  go  to 
Midland,  Ontario,  where  RCA  was  opening  a  new  plant.  They 
offered  him  a  job  on  the  national  staff  as  an  organizer. 


National 

Office 


Bosnich  spent  the  summer  of  1966  commuting  from  Welland 
to  Midland,  visiting,  talking,  persuading  workers  to  join  the 
union.  The  effort  proved  to  be  fruitless  because  the  IUE,  the 
competing  Union,  set  up  to  combat  his  union,  was  assisted 
by  the  company,  and  they  already  had  the  inside  track. 

The  winter  of  1966-67  saw  him  in  Belleville  with  other 
organizers  trying  to  replace  the  company  union  at  the  Northern 
Electric  plant.  Here  they  were  opposed  by  the  Sheetmetal 
Union,  which  was  running  a  campaign  of  its  own,  and  both 
unions  spent  much  time  calling  each  other  names.  The 
workers  sat  back  and  said,  “A  plague  on  both  your  houses.” 
Neither  Union  succeeded. 

A  similar  result  occurred  in  early  1968,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  go  to  London,  Ontario,  to  try  to  displace  the 
Northern  Electric  Employees’  Association.  Along  with  Doug 
Tyner,  he  spent  days  visiting  and  talking  to  workers.  The 
United  Automobile  Workers  (UAW)  led  by  Bob  White,  a  staff 
rep  at  the  time,  also  entered  the  picture.  Neither  union  was 
successful. 
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After  the  London  fiasco,  he  was  sent  to  Hamilton  to  work 
on  organizing  the  Inglis  plant.  Here  again,  the  UAW  appeared 
and  also  the  Quebec-based  National  Council  of  Trades 
Unions.  The  Steelworkers  were  also  trying  to  get  in. 

All  three  unions  were  successful  in  getting  on  the  ballot. 
Many  workers  signed  cards  in  all  three  unions,  but  when  it 
came  to  the  vote,  the  UAW  withdrew  and  neither  his  union, 
Steel,  or  the  NCTU,  got  a  majority.  The  UAW  later  came  back 
and  organized  the  shop. 

Bosnich  was  asked  to  assist  the  Local  520  business  agent 
in  Hamilton  in  the  Aerovox  company  negotiations.  He  was 
told  that  workers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  local  business 
agent.  He  appeared  to  be  soft  and  they  felt  he  would  not  fight 
the  company  hard  enough. 

“Go  in  there  and  give  it  some  backbone.” 

The  business  agent  was  Jim  Brown,  with  whom  he  had 
taken  the  trip  to  the  USSR  in  1954.  Jim  was  a  decent, 
mild-mannered  man.  He  was  not  stupid.  Jim  told  him  that  he 
knew  about  the  complaints  against  him.  and  that  he  did  not 
resent  him  coming  in  to  help. 

During  the  negotiations  at  Aerovox,  the  company  just  sat 
there  and  made  no  effort  to  negotiate.  It  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  negotiate  with  someone  who  does  not  even 
reply  to  your  proposals.  After  three  fruitless  meetings,  Bosnich 
told  the  company  that  its  attitude  was  such  that  a  strike 
appeared  inevitable. 

He  talked  to  Steve  Farkas,  the  UE  rep  in  Hamilton. 

“Don’t  worry  about  it,  Mike.  The  matter  is  being  taken  care 
of  from  other  sources.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Jackson  has  had  a  meeting  with  the  company  big  shot 
from  the  USA.  A  deal  has  been  worked  out.”  (Jackson  was 
the  national  president.) 

“Why,  the  son-of-a-bitch  sent  me  in  as  a  decoy  to  scare  the 
company,  while  all  the  time  he  has  been  negotiating  with 
them,  behind  my  back  and  the  committee’s.  He’s  going  to 
hear  about  this.” 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  labour-management  negotiations  for 
‘summit  meetings’  to  be  held  between  the  head  negotiator  of 
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the  union  and  the  company.  This  is  usually  done  if  they  feel 
that  they  have  only  one  offer  left  and  they  do  not  want  to  put  it 
on  the  table  for  fear  it  may  be  rejected.  They  want  to  test  the 
water  before  they  jump  in.  Bosnich  avoided  these  meetings, 
because  the  rank-and-file  committee  felt  left  out.  If  you  didn’t 
tell  your  committee  about  it,  and  they  found  out,  you  might  as 
well  leave  town. 

After  the  Aerovox  dispute,  he  was  assigned  to  assist  in  the 
Westinghouse  office  staff  organizational  campaign,  also  in 
Hamilton,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  April.  He  and  the  other 
four  staff  reps  were  called  to  a  meeting  with  Ross  Russell,  the 
director  of  organization.  At  this  meeting  Russell  said  that 
there  was  no  organizational  work  in  the  immediate  future.  He 
had  another  job  for  the  five  of  them. 

“You  are  being  assigned  to  go  to  the  UE  Lodge  this 
weekend.  The  lodge  is  scheduled  to  open  on  the  May  24 
weekend  and  there  is  a  lot  of  cleaning  up  and  preparation  to 
be  done.” 

The  union  had  purchased  a  piece  of  property  near 
Huntsville,  which  had  about  a  twenty-room  lodge  on  it.  It  had 
been  used  by  some  Americans  as  a  hunting  lodge.  The  union 
was  using  it  as  a  vacation  centre  for  members,  at  reasonable 
rates.  Regular  staff  was  hired  each  year  to  run  the  facility.  It 
was  only  used  for  about  four  months  of  the  year,  and  didn’t 
pay.  It  was  a  union  subsidy  arrangement. 

One  of  the  staff  reps  who  had  recently  been  in  a  car 
accident  and  was  wearing  a  collar  said  that  he  could  not  do 
any  physical  work  because  of  his  condition;  one  of  the  others 
excused  himself,  saying  that  he  had  a  sick  wife  and  had  to 
take  care  of  the  children  that  weekend.  Two  of  the  others 
agreed  to  go. 

“I  guess  that  settles  it.” 

“Wait  a  minute.  It  may  settle  it  for  you,  but  not  for  me.  I’m 
not  going,”  said  Bosnich. 

“And  why  not?” 

“When  I  came  on  the  national  staff,  I  agreed  to 
organizational  and  negotiating  work.  I  didn’t  come  on  staff  to 
be  a  caretaker  of  a  lodge.” 
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“What’s  the  matter?  Are  you  too  good  to  do  some  manual 
labour?” 

“That’s  not  the  point.  For  two  years  now  I  have  been  away 
from  home  Monday  to  Friday  and  many  weekends,  as  well. 
Now  that  there’s  a  chance  to  get  home  for  a  change,  I’m  not 
going  to  no  lodge  to  work.” 

“Are  you  refusing  an  order?” 

“Oh,  we  are  now  giving  orders,  are  we?  You  can  always  fire 
me.” 

Russell  stalked  out.  That  was  the  end  of  it. 

When  he  reported  to  the  national  office  the  following  week, 
he  was  assigned  to  do  a  survey  of  the  west  end  of  Toronto. 
The  area  was  growing  rapidly.  Small  industries  were  springing 
up  all  over  the  place.  For  a  number  of  weeks,  he  made  a  listing 
of  industries  by  type  and  location,  appeared  at  plant  gates  to 
count  the  number  of  employees  going  in  and  out,  and  counted 
cars  in  the  parking  lots  and  took  down  license  numbers.  In 
those  days,  it  was  possible  to  go  to  the  License  Bureau, 
submit  a  list  of  numbers,  pay  a  small  fee  for  each  name,  and 
obtain  a  description  of  each  car  and  its  owner’s  name 
address.  He  built  up  a  list  of  possible  contacts  of  workers  in 
these  factories.  Sometimes,  the  name  he  obtained  turned  out 
to  be  the  foreman  or  a  higher  company  official.  If  he  visited  him 
at  home,  the  company  was  tipped  off  about  a  union  agent 
nosing  around. 

Many  of  the  workers  in  these  low-wage  small  industries 
were  immigrants,  mostly  Portuguese,  Greeks,  Italians,  and  a 
smattering  of  Asiatics.  Being  new  in  the  country,  they  were 
compelled  to  take  the  low  paying  jobs.  Because  of  their 
unfamiliarity  with  the  language  and  with  our  laws,  they  were 
also  reluctant  to  join  unions.  The  secret  was  to  find  one  of 
their  leaders  in  the  plant,  then,  through  him  or  her,  to  start 
the  process  of  union  organization.  Another  method  of  getting 
contacts  in  new  industries  was  to  appear  at  a  meeting  of 
organized  shops  and  ask  workers  if  they  had  any  friends  or 
relatives  working  in  unorganized  plants. 

During  the  two  years  he  had  been  on  the  national  staff, 
Bosnich  saw  a  growing  discontent  amongst  the  full-time  staff 
reps.  There  didn’t  seem  to  be  any  planned  or  co-ordinated 
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organization  policy.  Staff  was  shifted  from  town  to  town,  with 
very  little  consideration  of  their  personal  or  family  situation.  If 
there  was  a  policy,  it  resided  in  the  minds  of  the  ‘Troika’  of 
leaders  in  the  national  office.  There  had  not  been  staff 
meetings  for  two  years. 

Another  source  of  frustration  was  the  fact  that  the  UEW 
was  losing  more  workers  than  it  was  able  to  organize. 
Traditionally,  the  UEW  had  always  claimed  twenty-five 
thousand  members.  In  reality,  the  figures  in  1968  fluctuated 
between  twelve  thousand  and  fifteen  thousand  members. 
While  raiding  of  the  union  had  subsided  in  the  past  five  years, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  organize  new  shops. 

The  union’s  continued  exclusion  from  the  mainstream  of 
labour,  namely  membership  in  the  CLC,  was  a  serious 
drawback.  The  national  officers  were  calling  for  unity  in  the 
trade  union  movement.  In  reality,  it  seemed  they  were  more 
content  to  be  big  fish  in  a  small  pond.  Their  attitude  was  that 
the  congress  was  wrong  when  they  kicked  us  out  in  1949.  It 
was  up  to  them  to  admit  their  mistake,  and  beg  us  to  return — 
not  the  other  way  around. 

Discussion  of  these  problems  was  going  on  amongst  the 
staff.  Bosnich  had  not  hesitated  to  criticize  the  national 
officers  for  their  continued  isolation  from  their  own  staff  and 
the  rest  of  the  labour  movement,  but  his  personal  Rubicon 
stemmed  from  a  different  incident.  He  heard  that  Vince 
Coulson,  a  long-time  staff  rep,  had  been  fired  from  his  job. 
Rumours  were  rampant.  Some  said  that  he  had  refused  to 
accept  a  transfer  from  Barrie  to  another  area.  Others  said  that 
he  had  a  personal  argument  with  the  national  president. 

He  had  asked  why  Coulson  was  fired. 

The  answer:  “It’s  none  of  your  business.” 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  this  incident,  Bob  Ward,  his  former 
mentor  in  Welland,  who  had  become  publicity  director  and 
editor  of  the  union  news  bulletin,  handed  in  his  resignation. 

Ward  had  been  feuding  with  the  national  officers  for  some 
time.  His  role  in  the  leadership  had  been  reduced.  He  also  felt 
that  his  salary  was  not  comparable  to  others  in  the  union. 
Ward  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Bosnich  asked  one  of  the  officers  why  Ward  had  left. 
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“We  had  our  reasons.” 

He  decided  then  and  there,  that  his  days  as  a  staff  rep  were 
numbered.  That  weekend  at  home  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had 
decided  to  leave  the  staff  rep’s  job  and  return  to  Page  Hersey. 
He  composed  a  letter  of  resignation,  effective  at  the  end  of 
July,  and  dropped  it  off  at  the  national  office. 

He  was  called  and  told  to  report  to  the  national  office  on 
Wednesday  for  a  meeting  with  the  officers. 

When  he  arrived,  one  of  the  secretaries  motioned  for  him  to 
go  to  George  Harris’s  office. 

Harris,  who  was  secretary-treasurer,  was  seated  behind  his 
desk.  C.S.  Jackson,  the  national  president,  was  in  another 
chair.  Harris  got  right  to  the  point. 

“We  have  received  your  letter.  I  want  you  to  know  that  even 
before  we  had  received  your  letter,  we  had  intended  to  call  you 
in  and  have  a  talk  with  you  about  your  disruptive  activities  in 
the  union.” 

Harris  pulled  out  a  folder  and  placed  it  on  his  desk. 

“We  have  a  complete  dossier  on  your  activities.” 

“Coming  from  an  ex-RCMP  agent.  I’m  not  surprised.” 
(Harris  had  been  in  the  RCMP  in  the  1930s.  He  claimed  that 
he  had  quit  when  ordered  to  break  up  unemployed  workers’ 
protests.) 

“Your  sarcasm  is  not  appreciated.  We  know  everything  you 
have  been  doing.  You  have  become  a  disruptive...” 

“Whoa  there.  I  don’t  know  what  your  stool  pigeons  on  the 
staff  have  been  telling  you,  but  I  did  not  agitate.  I  only 
expressed  my  opinions.  Somebody  else  raised  the  questions. 
Anyway,  anything  I  have  ever  said  behind  your  back,  I  had 
previously  said  to  you  personally,  and  even  sometimes  at 
convention  in  speeches.  If  I’m  guilty  of  anything,  it  is  not  that  I 
have  been  secretive,  but  that  I  have  been  too  open  for  some 
people’s  liking.” 

“Just  a  minute.  You,  of  all  people,  should  know  that  it’s 
the  job  of  the  staff  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  union. 
Instead,  you  have  been  going  around  criticizing  the  officers 
and  our  policy.” 

“That’s  part  of  the  problem,”  Bosnich  replied.  “You  con¬ 
sider  that  it’s  your  personal  policy.  Don’t  forget  that  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  I,  along  with  the  older  members  of  the  staff, 
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have  fought  for  and  defended  the  policy  of  this  union  against 
all  comers.  We  have  defended  the  officers  against  Red-baiting, 
slander  and  all  kinds  of  attacks.  It  was  the  staff  that  did  the 
ground  work  in  the  local  union  amongst  the  membership.” 

“So  what’s  changed?”  put  in  Jackson. 

“What’s  changed  is  that  twenty  years  have  gone  by  and 
conditions  have  changed.  You  guys  prattle  about  unity,  but 
you  won’t  do  anything  about  it.  When  you  needed  the  staff 
and  business  agents  to  defend  you  and  the  union’s  policy,  we 
used  to  meet  regularly  and  you  listened  to  our  opinions.” 

“We  still  do.” 

“Yeah?  When  is  the  last  time  in  two  years,  you’ve  had  a 
staff  meeting?  Now,  you  listen  to  some  guys  who  are  just  job 
holders,  and  tell  you  only  what  you  want  to  hear.  You’ve 
become  bosses  and  the  staff  are  only  employees.” 

“Sure,  and  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  go  around  now  on 
your  white  horse  and  lead  a  crusade  against  the  union.” 

“That’s  where  you  are  mistaken.  I’m  going  back  into  the 
plant  and  carry  on  activities  in  the  union,  where  I  am  free  to 
speak  out.  I  hope  to  get  elected  as  a  delegate  to  convention 
and  to  speak  up  every  chance  I  get  to  make  this  union  better 
and  stronger.” 

“Your  severance  and  vacation  pay  will  be  sent  to  you  in  due 
course.  Goodbye.” 

So  much  for  twenty  years  of  comradeship  and  trust. 


Business  Agent 
Once  More 


Bosnich  went  back  to  the  plant.  He  was  elected  as  chairman  of 
the  Page  Hersey  section  of  the  union,  and  he  participated  in 
many  of  the  local  union  activities.  He  was  also  elected  as  a 
delegate  to  the  UEW  National  Convention,  where  he  spoke  up 
on  many  issues,  particularly  on  the  question  of  trade  union 
unity. 
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He  was  heartened  to  see  some  of  the  differences  between 
unions  disppear.  The  national  officers  had  begun  to  establish 
contacts  with  other  CLC  Unions,  such  as  the  IUE,  formerly 
archrivals. 

The  left  wing  of  the  trade  union  movement  practically 
disappeared.  Mine  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  eventually  merged 
with  their  greatest  enemy,  the  steelworkers’  union.  The  United 
Textile  workers  went  their  independent  way,  led  by  Kent 
Rowley  and  Madeleine  Parent.  They  maintained  a  small  section 
of  the  textile  industry  and  later  advocated  independent 
Canadian  unions  separate  from  the  CIO  internationals. 

The  UEW  was  re-admitted  to  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress,  and  Bosnich  had  the  personal  satisfaction  of 
attending  the  1972  convention  in  Vancouver  when  the  UEW 
was  re-admitted.  In  November  of  1969,  he  was  nominated 
again  for  business  agent.  After  some  soul-searching,  he 
agreed  to  run  for  election.  At  that  time,  there  were  again  two 
business  agents  in  the  union  office:  Smith,  who  had  been 
there  since  he  had  replaced  Bosnich  in  1966,  and  John 
McIntyre,  who  had  occasionally  filled  in  as  a  business  agent 
but  was  now  full-time  in  the  job. 

The  day  before  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  at  the  plant  gates 
of  six  of  the  plants  in  the  local  union,  he  was  attending  a 
negotiating  session  for  renewal  of  the  Page  Hersey  Contract. 
When  the  session  was  over,  about  5:00  p.m.,  he  went  to  the 
local  Legion  for  a  beer.  While  he  was  there,  one  of  the 
members  came  to  his  table  and  showed  him  a  leaflet  that  had 
been  put  out  that  day,  when  workers  were  coming  off  shift  at 
3:00  p.m.  and  4:00  p.m. 

The  leaflet,  signed  by  McIntyre,  questioned  Bosnich’s  loyal¬ 
ty  to  the  UEW.  It  claimed  that  he  had  quit  the  union  three 
times  and  that  he  did  not  agree  with  union  policy  and  there¬ 
fore  was  unreliable  to  be  elected  again  as  business  agent. 

There  was  no  doubt  the  leaflet  had  been  timed  so  that  he 
would  not  have  a  chance  to  answer  it.  The  vote  was  the  next 
morning. 

He  was  asked  if  he  was  going  to  do  anything  about  it. 

“It’s  too  late  now  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  could  only 
catch  the  midnight  shift  with  the  answer.  That’s  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  membership.  Anyway,  the  members  should 
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know  me  well  enough  now  to  make  up  their  own  minds  if  they 
can  trust  me.  I’m  willing  to  trust  their  judgment.” 

The  results  of  the  vote,  next  day,  showed  an  overwhelming 
support  for  Bosnich  at  Page  Hersey  Tubes,  Welland  Tubes 
and  Union  Carbide.  The  three  other  smaller  plants  gave  him 
about  50  percent  of  their  vote. 

McIntyre  was  the  one  who  was  not  elected.  Bosnich  held 
no  grudge  against  him,  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  national 
officers  of  the  union  had  instigated  the  leaflet  against  him. 

It  would  also  be  a  mistake  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  hated,  or  even  disliked,  the  national  officers  of  the  union. 
Bosnich  was  convinced  that  within  their  lights,  they  felt  that 
they  were  doing  the  right  thing.  Most  of  them  had  performed 
well  and  long,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  man.  It  was  not  an  easy  job  to  keep. 

The  pressure  of  being  an  isolated  left-wing  union, 
surrounded  by  a  majority  of  the  right-wing  establishment  in  the 
labour  movement,  was  one  that  made  some  of  the  best  and 
most  conscientious  become  paranoid.  Some  others  capitulated 
and  swam  with  the  stream. 

When  mechanization  and  lower  wage  countries  are  displac¬ 
ing  workers’  livelihood;  when  government  and  big  business  is 
intent  upon  making  the  working  man  the  scapegoat  for  our 
economic  ills,  there  is  a  need,  and  an  urgent  one  at  that,  for 
more  idealism  and  left-wing  militancy.  As  George  Bernard 
Shaw  was  reputed  to  have  said:  “The  reasonable  man  con¬ 
forms  to  the  things  around  him.  An  unreasonable  man  tries  to 
change  them.  Therefore  all  progress  is  based  on  unreasonable 
people.” 

From  January  of  1970  to  the  end  of  1979,  when  he  retired, 
Bosnich  continued  to  do  the  job  of  business  agent  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  During  these  years  most  of  the  old  guard,  who 
had  helped  to  organize  the  union,  had  either  retired  or  died. 
They  were  replaced  by  a  younger  generation,  who  had  little 
interest  in  the  history  of  trade  unions  and  their  original 
purpose.  While  their  parents  or  older  relatives  learned  many  of 
the  lessons  of  discrimination  and  unemployment  the  hard  way 
during  the  Depression  of  the  1930s,  this  generation  grew  up 
in  the  best  of  economic  times,  after  the  Second  World  War. 
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Many  of  them  became  economic  militants  only,  because  they 
wanted  the  better  things  of  life.  They  fought  for  wage 
increases  and  fringe  benefits  to  protect  themselves  against 
inflation  and  to  pay  off  their  mortgages.  The  expenses  of 
raising  a  growing  family  further  increased  their  militancy  in  the 
fight  against  the  boss  for  more  money. 

In  the  past,  Bosnich  had  known  almost  every  member  of  the 
local  union  by  their  names.  They  had  grown  up  together  and 
they  had  worked  together.  He  found  in  his  last  five  years  in 
office  that  everything  was  changing. 

He  recalled  a  recent  incident  of  a  school  chum  coming  to 
the  union  office  for  assistance  on  some  problem.  During  the 
conversation  the  friend  said:  “You’ve  come  a  long  way  up  in 
the  world  since  we  went  to  school.” 

Bosnich  asked  him  to  look  out  the  front  window  of  the 
union  office,  at  16  Steel  Street,  in  Welland. 

“You  see  that  little  house  across  the  road?  Well,  that’s  21 
Steel  Street.  My  mother  died  in  that  house  in  1929  when  we 
first  came  to  Canada.  It’s  taken  me  more  than  40  years  just  to 
get  across  the  road.” 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  longer  you  stay  in  elected  office,  the 
closer  you  are  to  the  door.  No  matter  how  good  a  job  you  try 
to  do,  after  awhile  people  begin  to  say:  “Isn’t  it  time  for  that 
old  guy  to  move  over  and  let  a  younger  man  do  the  job?” 

He  remembered  his  own  slogan,  the  first  time  he  ran  for 
election:  “Vote  for  new  blood.”  But  later  it  changed  to  “Vote 
for  experience.”  Nothing  works  for  long. 

His  own  son  had  left  school  to  go  into  the  factory  because 
of  the  money.  He  wanted  a  car  and  all  of  the  other  freedoms 
that  a  steady  wage  brings.  But  after  being  laid  off  over  and 
over  again,  he  finally  decided  he  had  enough  of  this,  and  at 
age  26,  he  returned  to  school  to  take  a  business  administra¬ 
tion  and  marketing  course. 

Bosnich  asked  his  son  why  he  returned  to  school  now, 
when  he  had  urged  him  to  stay  in  school  before. 

“Well,  I  guess  I  wasn’t  old  enough  then  to  know  what  was 
right.” 

“But  why  did  you  decide  to  take  a  business  course?  Your 
father  has  fought  big  business  all  his  life.” 
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“Well,  Dad,  you  did  your  thing — I  have  to  do  m;ne.” 

It  is  a  failing  of  every  old  generation  that  they  carp  against 
the  new  generation  for  being  spoiled  and  having  it  too  easy. 

“Why,  when  I  was  young,  I  didn’t  have  an  easy  life,  and  the 
luxuries  you  have  now,”  the  old-timers  say. 

Yes,  isn’t  it  true  that  we  all  strive  to  make  it  easier  for  our 
children?  Then  why  hold  it  against  them  because  we  helped  to 
make  it  that  way? 

So  went  the  wars  of  one  man. 
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Bosnich,  who  swung 
from  Canadian  combatant 
to  Business  Agent... 

His  union ,  famous  for 
the  fist  and  the  rose,  the 
radical  UEW  -  outcast  from 
the  CLC  -  enemy  of  the 
USWA... 

"Mikey",  who  returned 
from  the  hot  war  to  a  cold 
hearth  and  a  cold  war 
politically... 


Bosnich,  an  idealistic  municipal  politician, 
among  the  wheeler  dealers  of  political  expediency... 

Bosnich,  fearless  organizer  of  the  work¬ 
ers  of  the  West... 

Bosnich,  considered  by  many  the  good 
Godfather  of  Crowland  /  Welland,  telling  it  how 
it  was... 
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